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XXIX. Marriage of the Priacets Mary to the Prince of Heae. 

XXX. Strong armament cent to the Weet Indies. XXXI. 

Death of the Emperor and Czarina. XXXII. Proceedings in 
parliament. Seamen’s bill. ILWIV . Discontents 

against the ministri/. XXXV. Motion for removing Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole from his Majesty's councils and presence for ever. 
XXXVI. Debate on the mutiny bill. XXXVII. Proceedings 
in the House of Lords. XXX VIII. Close of the last session of 
this Parliament. - 

f. A Congress liad been opened at Niemerow in Poland, to 
compromise the differences between the czarina and the 
grand signor: but this proving ineffectual, the emperor declared' 
war against the Turks, and demanded assistance from the diet of 
(he empire. He concerted the operations of the campaign with 
the Enmress of Muscovy. It was agreed, that the Imperialists, 
under Count Seckendorf should attack Widin in Servia, while the 
Russians, commanded by Count de Munich, should penetrate to 
the Ukraine, and besiege Oczakow, on the Boristhenes. They ac> 
cordingly advanced against this place, which was garrisoned by 
twenty thousand men ; and on the side of the Boristhenes defended 
by eighteen gallies. The Muscovites carried on their approaches 
with such iippetuosity and perseverance, that the Turks were ter- 
rified at their valour, and in a few days capitulated. Among those 
who signalised themselves by uncommon marks of prowess in these 
attacks, was General Keith, now field-marshal in &e Prussian ser- 
vice, who was dangerously wounded on this occasion. Mean- 
while Count Seckendorf, finding it impossible to reduce Widin 
without a squadron of ships on the Danube, turned his arms against 
Nissa, which was surrendered to him on the eight-and-twentieth 
day of July : but this was the farthest verge of his good fortune. 
The Turks attacked the post which the Imperialists occupied 
along the Danube. They took the fort of Padudil, burned the 
town of Has in Wallachia, and plundered the neighbour^ villages. 
The Prince of Saae-Hildburghausen, who had invested Biagnalack 
in Bosnia, was defeated and obliged to repass the Saave. Count 
Seckendorf was recalled to Vienna: and the command of die army 
devolved upon Count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged 
to retreat from Servia; and Nissa was retaken by the Musselmen. 
The conferences at Niemerow were broken off; and the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries returned to Constantinople. 

II. The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the most perfect re- 
pose under the dominion of Augustus. Ferdinand, the old Duke 
of Courland, dying without issue, the succession was disputed by 
the Teutonic order and the kingdom of Poland, w''ile the states of 
Courland claimed a light of election, and sent deputies to Peters- 
burg, imploring the protection of the czarina. A body of Rus- 
sian troops immediately entered that country: and the states elect- 
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ed the Count de Biron, higli-chamberlain to the Empress of Mus- 
covy. The elector of Coiogh, as grand-master of the Teutonic 
order, protested against this election ; but the King of Poland 
agreed to it on certain conditions settled at Dantzick with the com- 
missaries of the new duke and those of the czarina. In the month 
of July, John Gaston de Medicis, Great Duke of Tuscany, died 
at Florence; and the Prince dc Craon took possession of his ter- 
ritories, in the name of the Duke Lorraine, to whom the em- 
peror had already grantetl the eventual investiture of that duchy. 

III. In England, tlie attention of the public was attracted by 
an open breach in the royal family. The Princess of Wales had 
advanced to the very last month of her pregnancy before the king 
and queen were informed of her being with child. She was twice 
con veyed from Hampton-courtto the palace of St. James’s when her 
labour-pains were supposed to be approaching ; and at length was 
delivered of a princess in about two hours after hef arrival. The 
king being apprised of this event, sent a message by the Earl of 
Essex to the prince, expressing his displeasure at the conduct of 
his royal highness, as an indignity offered to himself and the queen. 
The prince deprecated his majesty’s anger in several submissive 
letters, and implored the queen’s mediation. The princess joined 
her intreaties to those of his royal highness : but all their humility 
and supplication proved ineffectual. The king, in another mes- 
sage sent by the Duke of Grafton, observed, that the prince had 
removed the princess twice in the week immediately preceding the 
day of her delivery from the place of hb majesty’s residence, in 
expectation of her labour: and both times, on his return industri- 
ously concealed from the knowledge of the king and queen every 
circumstance relating to this important affair : that at last, with- 
out giving any notice to their majesties, he had precipitately hur- 
ried the princess from Hampton-court, in a condition not to be 
named; that the whole tenour of his conduct, for a considerabic 
time, had been so entirely void of all real duty to the king, that his 
majesty had reason to be highly offended with him. He gave him 
to understand, that until he should withdraw his regard and con- 
fidence from those by whose instigation and advice he was directed 
and encouraged in his unwarrantable behaviour to his majesty and 
the queen, and return to his 4uty, he should not reside in the pa- 
lace: he, therefore signified his pleasure that he should leave St. 
James’s, with all his family, when it could be done without preju- 
dice or inconvenience to the princess. In obedience to this order 
the prince retired to Kew, and made other efforts to be re-admit- 
ted into his majesty’s favour, which; however, he could not re- 
trieve. Whatever might have been his design in concealing so long 
from the king and queen the pregnancy of the princess, and after- 
wards hurrying her from place to place in such a condition, to the 
manifest hazard of her life, his majesty had certainly cause tc of- 
fended at this part of his conduct; though the punishment seems 
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to have been severe, if not rigorods; for he was not even admitted 
into the presence of the queen his mother, to express his duty to 
her, in her last moments, to implore her forgiveness, and receive 
her lat^ blessing. She died of a mortification in her bowels, on 
the twentieth day of November, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, 
regretjted as a princess of uncommon sagacity, and as a pattern of 
comugal virtue. 

IV. The king opened the session of parliament on the twenty- 
fourth day of January, with a short s')>eech recommending the dis- 
patch of the public business with prudence and unanimity. Each 
house presented a. warm address of condolence on the queen’s 
death, with which he seemed to be extremely affected, niougli the 
House of Commons unanimously sympathised with the king in his 
affliction, the minister still met with contradiction in some of his 
favourite measures. One would imagine that all the argu- 
ments for and against a standing army in time of peace had been 
already exhaust^; but, when it was moved that the same number 
of land forces which they had voted in tlie preceding year should 
be continued in pay for the ensuing year, the dispute was renewed 
with surprising vivacity, and produced some reasons which had 
not been suggested before. 1 he adherents of the minister fairly 
owned, lliat if the army should be disbanded, or even consider- 
ably reduced, they believed tlie tory interest would prevail ; that 
the present number of forces was absolutely necessary to maintain 
the peace of the kingdom, which was filled with clamour and dis- 
content, as well as to support the whig interest; and that they 
would vote for keeping up four times the number, should it be 
found expedient for that purpose. The members in the opposi- 
tion replied, tliat this declaration was a severe satire on the minis- 
try, whose conduct had given birth to such a spirit of discontent. 
They said it was in effect a tacit acknowledgement, that what they 
called the wliig interest was no more than an inconsiderable party, 
which had engrossed the administration by indirect methods; which 
acted contrary to tlie sense of the nation; and depended for sup- 
port upon a military power, by which tlie people in general were 
overawed, and consequently enslaved. They affirmed, that the 
discontent of which the ministry complained was in a great mea- 
sure owing to that very standing armj^ which perpetuated their taxes, 
and hung over their heads as the instruments of arbitrary power and 
oppression. Lord Polw artb explained the nature of whig princi- 

C les, and demonstrated that the party which distinguished itself 
y tliis-appellation, no longer retained the maxims by wliicli the 
whigs w ere originally characterised. Sir J ohn Hynde Cotton, 
who spoke w ith the courage and freedom of an old English baron, 
declared, he never knew a member of that bouse, who acted on 
true whig principles, vote for a standing army ill time of peace, “ I 
have heard of whigs (said be) who opposed all unlimited votes of 
credit : I have heard of whigs %ho looked upon corruption as the 
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greatest curse that could befal an; nation : I have heard of whiga 
who esteemed the libert; of the press to be the most valuable pri- 
vilege of a free people, and triennial parliaments as the greatest 
bulwark of their liberties; and I have heard of a whig administra- 
tion which has resented injuries done to the trade of the nation, 
and revenged in ults oflfered to the British flag.” — ^The ministr; 
triumphed as usual, and the same number of forces was con- 
tinued. 

V. Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America 
had almost incessantly insulted ^nd distressed the commerce of 
Great Britain. They disputed the right of English traders to ut 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and gather salt on the island of 
Tortugas; though that right was acknowledged by implication in 
all the treaties which had been lately concluded between the two 
nations. The captains of their armed vessels, known by the name 
of guarda-costas, had made a practice of boarding and plunder- 
ing British ships, on pretence of searching for contraband commo- 
dities, on which occasions they had behaved with the utmost inso- 
lence, cruelty, and rapine. Some of their ships of war had actu- 
ally attacked a fleet of English merchant ships at the island of 
Tonugas, as if they had been at open enmity with England. They 
had seized and detained a great number of British vessels, impri- 
soned their crews, and confiscated their cargoes, in violation of 
treaties, in defiance of common Justice and humanity. Repeated 
memorials were presented to the court of Spain, by tlie British 
ambassador at Madrid. He was amused with evasive answers, 
vague promises of enquiry, and cedillas of instructions sent to the 
Spanish governors in America, to which they paid no sort of r». 
gard. Not but that the Spaniards had reason to complain, in 
their turn, of the illicit commerce which the English traders front 
Jamaica and other islands carried on with their subjects on the 
continent of South America: though this could not justify the de- 
predations and cruelties which the commanders of the guarda- 
costas had committed, without provocation or pretence. 

VI. The merchants of England loudly complained of these out- 
rages; the nation was fired with resentment, and cried for venge- 
ance; but the minister appeared cold, phlegmatic, and timorous. 
He knew that a war would involve him in such difficulties as must 
of necessity endanger his administration. TTie treasure which he 
now employed for domestic purposes, must in that case be ex- 
pended in military armaments: the wheels of that machine on 
which he had raised bis influence would no longer move: the op- 
position would of consequence gain ground, and die imposition 
of fresh taxes, necessary for the maintenance of the war, would 
fill up the measure of popular resentment against his person and 
miuistry. Moved by these considerations, he industiiously en- 
deavoured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain some sort of satisfac- 
tion by dint of memorials and nCgociations, in which he betrayed 
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his own fears to such a degree, as animated the Spaniards to per- 
sist in tlieir depredations, and encouraged the court of Madrid to 
disregard the remonstrance^ of the British ambassador. But this 
apprehension of war did not proceed from Spain only : the two 
branches of the House of Bourbon were now united by politics, 
as well as by consanguinity ; and he did not doubt that in case of 
a rupture with Spain, they would join their forces against Great 
Britain. Petitions were delivered to the House by merchants 
from different parts of the kingdom, explaining the repeated vio- 
lences to which they had been exposed, and imploring relief of 
the parliament. These were referred to a committee of the whole 
House; and an order was made to admit the petitioners, if they 
should tliiuk fit, to be heard by themselves or by counsel. Sir 
John Barnard moved for an address to the king, that all the me- 
morials and papers relating to the Spanish depredations should 
be laid before the House; and this, with some alteration proposed 
bj|r Sir Robert Walpole, was actually presented. In compliance 
with the request, an enormous multitude of letters and memorials 
was produced. 

VII. The House, in a grand committee, proceeded to hear 
counsel for the merchants, and examine evidence ; by whfth h 
appeared that amazing acts of i^anton cruelty and injustice had 
been perpetrated by Spaniards on the subjects of Great Britain. 
Mr. Pulteney expatiated upon these circumstances of barbarity. 
He demonstrated, from treaties, the right of fhe British traders 
to the logwood of Campeachy, and to the salt of Tortugas; he 
exposed the pusillanimity of the minister, and the futility of his 
negociations : he moved for such resolutions as would evince the 
resentment of an injured nation, and the vigour of a British par- 
liament. These were warmly combated by Sir Robert Walpole, 
who affirmed, tliey would cramp the ministers in their endeavours 
to compromise these differences : that they would frustrate their 
negociations, entrench upon the king’s prerogative, and precipi- 
tate the nation into an unnecessary and expensive war. Answers 
produced replies, and a general debate ensued. A resolution was 
reported; but the question being put for re-committing it; was 
carried in the negative. The House, however agreed to an ad- 
dress, beseeching his majesty to use his endeavours to obtain ef- 
fectual relief for his injured subjects, to convince the court of 
Spain that his majesty could no longer suffer such constant and 
repeated insults and injuries to be carried on, to the dishonour of 
his crown, and to the ruin of bis- trading subjects; and assuring 
him, that in case his royal and friendly instances with the catho- 
lic king* should miscarry, the House would effectually support his 
majesty in taking such measures as honour and justice should 
make it necessary for him to pursue. To this address tlie king 
made a favourable answer. 

1738. Vlll. The next important subject on which both sides 
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exercised (heir talents, \vas a bill prepared and brought in by Mr. 
Pulteney, for the more eiTectual securing the trade of his maiee- 
ty’s subjects in America. This was no other than the revival ot 
part of two acts passed in the reign of Queen Anne, by which (he 
property of all prizes taken from the enemy was vested in the 
captors : while the sovereign was empowered to grant commis- 
sions or charters to any persons or societies, for taking any ships, 
goods, harbours, lands, or fortifications of the nation’s enemies 
in America, and for holding and enjoying the same as their own 
property and estate for ever. 'Hie ministry endeavoured to evade 
the discussion of this bill, by amusing the House with other busi- 
ness, until an end should be put to tlie session. A mean artifice 
was practised with this view, and some severe altercation passed 
betiveen Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pulteney. At length the 
bill was read, and gave rise to a very long and waHii contest, in 
which the greatest orators of both sides found opportunities to 
display their eloquence and satire. Mr. Pulteney defended tlie 
bill with all the ardour of paternal affection : but, notwithstanding 
his warmest endeavours, it was rejected upon a division. 

IX. When the mutiny-bill was sent up to the House of Lords, 
a long debate arose upon the number of troops voted for the en- 
suing year. Lord Carteret explained the situation of affairs, in 
almost every nation of Europe, with great conciseness and pre- 
cision. He demonstrated the improbability of a rupture between 
Gieat Britain and any power against which a land army could be 
of any service. He examined the domestic circumstances of the 
nation; and proved, that whatever discontents there might be in 
the kingdom, there was little or no disaffection, and no seeming 
design to overturn or disturb the government. In answer to an 
argument, that such a number of regular forces was necessary for 
preventing or quelling tumults, and for enabling tlie civil magis- 
trate to execute the laws of his country, he expressed his hope 
that he should never see the nation reduced to such unfortunate 
circumstances; he said, a law which the civil power was unable 
to execute, must either be in itself oppressive, or such a one as 
afforded a handle for oppression. In arguing for a reliction of 
the forces he took notice of the great increase of the national cx- 
pence. He observed, tliat before the revolution, the people of 
England did not raise above two millions for the whole of the 
public charge ; but now what was called the current expence, for 
which the parliament annually provided, exceeded that sum ; be- 
sides the civil list, the interest due to the public creditors, and the 
sinking fund, which, added together, composed a burden of six 
millions yearly. Tlie Earl of Chesterfield, on the same subject, 
affirmed, that slavery and arbitrary power were the certain conse- 
quences of keeping up a standing army for any number of years. 
It is the machine by which the chains of slavery are' rivetted upon 
a free people. They may be secretly prepared by corruption ; 
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but, unless a standing arm; protected those dial forged them, the 
people would break them asunder, and chop off the polluted hands 
by which they were prepared. By degrees a free people must be 
accustomed to be governed by an army : by degrees that army 
must be made strong enough to hold them in subjection. Eng- 
land had for many years been accustomed to a standing anny, un- 
der pretence of its being necessary to assist the civil power ; and 
by degrees the number and strength of it have been increasing. 
At the accession of the late king it did not exceed six thousand : 
it soon amounted to double that number, which has been since 
augmented under various pretences. He therefore- concluded, 
that slavery, under the disguise of an army for protecting the 
liberties of the people, was creeping in upon them by degrees : 
if no reduction should be made, he declared he should expect in a 
few years to hear some minister, or favourite of a minister, ter- 
rifying the House with imaginary plots and invasions, and making 
die tour of Europe in search of possible dangers, 'to show the 
nesessity of keeping up a mercenary standing army, three times as 
numerous as the present. In spite of these suggestions, the stand- 
ing army maintained -its ground. The same noblemen, assisted 
by Lord Bathurst, distinguished themselves in a debate upon the 
iipanish depredations, which comprehended the same arguments 
that were used in the House of Commons. They met with the 
same success in both. Resolutions equivalent to those of the 
I..ower House were taken: an address was presented; and his 
majesty assured them he would repeat, in the most pressing man- 
ner, his instances at the court of Spain in order to obtain satis- 
faction and security for his subjects trading to America. This 
assurance was renewed in his speech at the close of the session, 
on the twentieth of May, when die parliament was prorogued. 

X. At this period the Princess of Wales was delivered of a son,' 
who was baptised by the name of George, now King of Great 
Britain. His birth was celebrated with uncommon rejoicings : 
addresses of congratulation were presented to the king by the two 
universities, and by almost all the cities and communities of the 
kingdom. But the Prince of Wales still laboured under the dis- 
pleasure of his majesty, who had ordered the lord-chamberlain to 
signify in the gazette, that no person who visited the prince should 
be admitted to the court of St. James’s. His royal higbdess was 
divested of all the external marks of royalty, and lived like a pri- 
vate gentleman, cultivating the virtues of a social life, and enjoy- 
ing the best fruits of conjugal felicity. In the latter end of this 
month, Rear-Admiral Haddock set sail with a strong squadron 
for the Mediterranean, which it was hoped would give weight to 
the negociation of the British minister at the court of Madrid. 
The act to discourage the retail of spirituous liquors had incensed 
^he po])uIacc to such a degree as occasioned numberless tumults 
in the cities of London and Westminster. They were so addict- 
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ed to the appellation of gin or geneva, that thej ran all risques 
rather than forego it entirely ; and so little regard was paid to the 
law by which it was prohibited, that in less than two years twelve 
thousand persons within the bills of mortality were convicted of 
haring sold it illegally. Nearly one half of that number were cast 
in the penalty of one himdred pounds: and three thousand per- 
sons paid ten pounds each, for an exemption from the disgrace 
of being committed to the house of correction. 

XI. The war maintained by the emperor and the czarina against 
the Ottoman Porte, had not yet produced any decisive event. 
Count Seckendorf was disgraced and confined on account of his 
ill success of the last campaign. General Doxat was tried by a 
.council of war at Belgrade, and condemned to death, for having 
surrendered to the enemy the town of Nissa, in which he com- 
manded. The diet of the empire granted a subsidy of fifty Ro- 
man months to the emperor, who began to make vigorous prepa- 
rations for the ensuing campaign : but, in the mean time, Ragots- 
ki, Vaivode of Transylvania, revolted against the House of Aus- 
tria, and brought a considerable army into the field, under the 
protection of the grand signor. He was immediately proclaimed 
a rebel, and a price set upon his head by the court of Vienna. 
'Hie Turks taking the field early, reduced the fort of Usitz and 
Meadia, and undertook the .siege of Orsova, which, however, 
they abandoned at the approach of the imperial army, command- 
ed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, assisted by Count Koiiig- 
segg. The Turks, being reinforced, marched back, and attack- 
ed the imperialists, by whom they were repulsed after an obstinate, 
engagement. 'The Germans, notwithstanding this advantage, re- 
passed the Danube; and then the infidels made themselves mas- 
ters^ of Orsova, where they found a fine train of artillery, designed 
for the siege of Widin. By the conquest of tliis place, the Turks 
laid the Danube open to their gallies and vessels; and the Ger- 
mans retired under the cannon of Belgrade. In the Ukraine, tlie 
Russians under General Count Munich obtained the advantage 
over the 'Purks in two engagements; and General Lacy routed 
the Tartars of the Crimea: but the^ leturned in greater num- 
bers, and harrassed the Muscovites m such a manner, by inter- 
cepting their provisions, and destroying the country, that they, 
were obliged to abandon the lines of Precops. 

XII. In the month of October, an affair of very small im- 
portance produced a rupture between the King of Denmark and 
the Elector of Hanover. A detachment of Hanoverians took by 
assault the castle of Steinhorst, belonging to the Privy Counsel- 
lor Wederkop, and defended by thirty Danish dragoons, who had 
received orders to repel force by force. Several men were 
killed on both sides, before the Hanoverians could enter the 
place, when the garrison was disarmed, and conducted to the 
frontiers. Thb petty dispute, about a small territory which did 
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not yield tlie value of one thousand pounds a year, bad well nigh 
involved Uanover in a war, which, in all probability. Great 
Britain must have maintained : but this dispute was compromised 
by a convention between the Kings of England and Denmark. 

XIII. The session of parliament was opened on the first day 
of February, when the king in his speech to both Houses, gave 
them to understand, that a convention was concluded and ratified 
between him and the King of Spain, who had obliged himself to 
make reparation to the British subjects for their losses, by certain 
stipulated payments ; tlie plenipotentiaries were named and ap> 
pomted for regulating, within a limited time, all those grievances 
and abuses which had hitherto interrupted the commerce of 
Great Britain in the American seas ; and for settling alt matters in 
dispute, in such a manner as miglrt for the future prevent and re- 
move ail new causes and pretences of complaint. The motion for 
an address of approbation was disputed as usual. Though the 
convention was not yet laid before the House, the nature of it 
was well 'known to the leaders of the opposition. Sir William 
Wyndliam observed, that if the ministry had made the resolutions 
taken by the parliament iu the last session the foundation of their 
demands ; if they had discovered a resolution to break otF all treat- 
ing, rather than depart from the sense of parliament, either a de- 
fensive treaty might have been obtained, or by this time the worst 
would have been known : but, by what appeared from his majes- 
ty’s speech, the convention was no other than a preliminary ; and, 
in all probability, a very bad preliminary. He supposed the 
minister had ventured to clothe some of bis cieatnres with full 
powers to give up the rights of the nation; for they might do it if 
they durst. Sir Robert Walpole, in answer to these suggestions, 
affirmed, that the ministry had on this occasion obtained more 
than ever on like occasions was known to be obtained : that they 
had reconciled the peace of their country with her true interest : 
that this peace was attended with all the advantages that the most 
successful arms could have procured: that future ages would con- 
sider this as the most glorious period of our history, and do jus- 
tice to the councils that produced the happy event, which every 
gentleman divested of passion and prejudice was ready to do ; 
and which, he believed, the present age. when rightly informed, 
would not refuse. In a word, he extoUed his own convention 
with the most extravagant encomiums. 

XIV. The House resolved to address the king, that copies of 
all the memorials, representations, letters, and papers, presented 
to his majesty, or bis secretary of state, relating to depredations, 
should be submitted to the perusal of the House : but some mem- 
bers in the opposition were not contented with tliis rcsolutioii. 
Then Mr. Sandy s, who may be termed the “ motkm-makcr,” 
moved for an address, desiring that the House might inspect .all 
letters written, and instructions given by the secretaries of state, 
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or commiMioners of the admiralty, to any of the British Mvemor# 
in America, or any commander in chief, or captains of his majes- 
ty’s ships of war, or his majesty’s minister at the court of bpain, 
or any of his majesty’s consuls in Europe, since the treaty of Se- 
ville relating to the losses which the British subjects had sustained 
by means of depredations committed by the subjects of Spam id 
Europe and America. This was an unreasonable pr^osal, sug- 
gested by the spirit of animosity and faction. Mr. H. Walpol^e 
justly observed, that a compliance with such an address might 
lay open the most private transactions of the cabinet, and discover 
secrets that ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be concealed. 
It would discover to the court of Spain the ulUmatum of the king s 
demands and concessions, and the nation would thereby be deprived 
of many advantages which it naght reap, were no such discovery 
made. He said, that so soon as the diflFcrences betwixt the two 
courts should arrive at such a crisis, and not before the consnla 
were instructed to give notice to the merchants, that they might 
retire in time with Sieir effects ; but should such instruc^n come 
to the knowledge of the Spaniards, it would be a kmd of watch- 
word to put them on their guard, and unavoidably occasion the 
ruin of many thousands of British subjects. Certimi it is, no go- 
vernment could act either in external or domestic affairs with pro- 
per influence, dignity, and dispatch, if every letter and instruction 
relating to an unfinished negociation should be exposed to the 
view of such a numerous assembly, composed of individuals actu- 
ated by motives in themselves diametrically opposite. 'Fhc motion 
being rejected by the majority, the same gentleman moved again , 
for an address, that his majesty would give directions for laying 
before the house copies of such memorials or representations as 
had been made, either to the King of Spam or to his ministers, 
since the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations committed 
in Europe or America. A debate ensued; and, upon a division, 
the question passed in the negative. , , i j 

XV. The house, in a committee of supply, voted twelve thousand 
seamen for the service of the ensuing year, and the standing 
was continued without reduction, thou^ powerfully attacked by 
the whole strength of the opposition. The commons likewise or- 
dered an address tohis majesty, for the copies of several memorials^ 
since the treaty of Seville, touching the rights of Great Britain, or 
any infraction of treaties which had not been laid before them. 
These were accordingly submitted to the inspection of the house. 
By this time the convention itself was not ouly presented to the 
commons, but also published for the informaUon of the people. 
Divers merchants, planters, and the others trading to America, the 
cities of London and Bristol, the merchants of Liverpool, and 
owners of sundry ships which had been seized by the Spuiiards, 
offered petitions against the convention, by which the subjects of 
Spain were so far from giving up their groundless and unjustifiable 
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practice of visiting and searching British ships sailing to and from 
the British plantations, that they appeared to have claimed the 
power of doing it as a right: for they insisted that the ditferences 
whichhavearisen concerning it should be referred to plenipotenti- 
aries, to be discussed by them without even agreeing to abstain 
from such visitation and search during the time that the discussion 
of this affair might last. They, therefore, prayed that they might 
have an opportunity of being heard, and allowed to represent 
the great importance of the British trade to and from the planta- 
tions in America; the clear indisputable right which they had to 
enjoy it, without being stopped, visited, or searched by the Spa- 
niards, on any pretence whatsoever; and the certain inevitable de- 
struction of all the riches and strength derived to Great-Britain 
from that trade, if a search of British ships sailing to and from 
their own plantations should be tolerated upon any prete.vt, or un- 
der any restrictions, or even if the freedom of this navigation should 
continue much longer in a state of uncertainly. Tliese petitions 
were referred to the comniillec appointed to consider of the conven- 
tion. Another remonstrance was likewise presented by the trus- 
tees for establishing the colony of Georgia, setting forth, that the 
King of Spain claimed that colony as part of his territories; and 
that by the convention, the reguUtion of the limits of Carolina and 
Florida was referred to the determination of plenipotentiaries; so that 
the colony of Georgia, which undoubtedly belonged to the crown 
of Great Britain, was left in dispute while the settlers remained 
in the most precarious and dangerous situation. It was moved 
that the uiercnants should be beard by their consel : but the pro- 
posal was strenuously opposed by the ministry, and rejected upon 
a division. 

XVI. This famous convention concluded at the Pardo on the 
fourteentli day of January, imported, That within six weeks to be 
reckoned from the day on which the ratiticatioiis were exchanged, 
two ministers plenipotentiaries should meet at Madrid, to confer, 
and finally regulate the respective pretensions of the two crowns, 
with relation to the trade and navigation in America and Europe, 
and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as concerning 
other points which remained likewise to be adjusted, according to 
the former treaties subsisting between the two nations: That the 
plenipotentiaries should finish their conferences within the space 
of eight months: That in the mean time no progress should be 
made in the fortifications of Florida and Carolina; That his catho- 
lic majesty should pay to the king of Great Britain, the sum of 
ninety-five thousand pounds, for a balance due to the crown and 
subjects of Great Britain, after deduction made of the demands 
of the crown and subjects of Spain : ITiat this sum should be em- 
ployed for the satisfaction, discharge, and payment of the demands 
of the British subjects upon the crown of Spain : That this reci- 
procal discharge, however, should not e.xtend or relate to the ac- 
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counts and differences which subsisted and were to be settled be- 
tween the crown of Spain and the Assieiito company, nor to any 
particular or private contracts that might subsist between' either 
of the two crowns, or their ministers, with the subjects of the 
other ; or between the subjects and subjects of each nation respec- 
tively : That his catholic majesty should cause the sum of ninety- 
five thousand pounds to be paid at London within four months, to be 
reckoned from the day on which the ratifications were exchanged. 
Such was the substance of that convention, which alarmed and 
provoked the merchants and traders of Great Britain, excited the 
indignation of all those who retiv.m d any regard for the honour of 
their country, and raised a general cry against the minister who 
stood at the helm of administration. 

XVII. The eyes of the whole kingdom were now turned upon 
the House of Commons. Tlio two contending parties summoned 
their whole force for the approaching dispute ; on the day ap- 
pointed for considering the cunventiun, four hundred members 
had taken their seats by eight in the morning. In a committee of 
the whole house, certain West-lndia merchants and planters were 
beard against the convention : so that this and the following day 
were employed in reading papers, and obtaining information. 
On the eighth day of march, Mr. II. Walpole having launched out 
in the praise of that agreement, moved fur an address of approba- 
tion to his majesty. He was seconded by Mr. Campbell, of Pem- 
brokeshire : and the debate began whh extraordinary ardour. He 
who first distinguished himself in the lists was Sir Thomas Sander- * 
son, at that lime treasurer to the Prince of Wales, afterwards earl 
of Scarborough. All the officers and adherents of his royal high- 
ness had joined the opposition; and he himself on this occasion 
sat in the gallery, to hear the debate on such an important transac- 
tion. Sir 'Fhomns Sanderson observed, that the Spaniards by the 
convention, instead of giving us reparation, had obliged us to 
give them a general release. 'I'hey had not allowed the word Sa- 
tisfaction to be so much as once mentioned in the treaty. Even 
the Spanish pirate who had cut off the ear of Captain Jenkins,* 

* Captain Jenkins was master of a Scottish merchant siilp. He was ho.vrHed 
by the captain of a Spanisti guarda-costa, who treated him in tlie most Imrharnus 
* manner. The Spaniards, after having rummaged his vessel fur what they railed 
contraband commodities, without finding anything to justify their search, insulted 
Jenkins with the most opprobrious invectives. They tore ofFone of his ears, bid- 
ding him to carry it to his king, and tell him they would serve him' in the same 
manner should an opportunity offer: they tortured him with the most shocking cru- 
elty, and threatened him with immediate death. This man was examined at the 
her of the House of Commons, and being asked by a member what be tliought when 
be (wnd himself in the bands of such barbariaiisf “ I recommended my soul to 
God, said he, and my cause to my country.” The behaviour of tliis brave sea. 
roan, the sight of his ear, whicli was produced, with bis account of the indignities 
whieh had been offered to the nation and sovereign of Great Brtain, filM the 
whole bouse with indignation. Jenkins was afterwards employed in the service 
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and used the most insnlting expression towards the person of the 
king — an expression which no British subject should decently re> 
peat — an expression which no man that had a regard for his sove- 
reign could ever forgive— even this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits 
of his rapine, and remained a living testimony of the cowardly 
tameness and mean submission of Great Britain ; of the triumph- 
ant haughtiness and stubborn pride of Spain. Lord Gage, one of 
the most keen, spirited, and sarcastic orators in the house, stated 
in this manner the account of the satisfaction obtained fVx>m the 
court of Spain by the convention : the losses sustained by the Spa- 
nish depredations amounted to three hundred and forty thousand 
pounds ; the commissary, by a stroke of his pen, reduced this de- 
mand to two hundred thousand pounds; then forty-live thousand 
were struck off for prompt payment: he next allotted sixty thou- 
sand pounds as the remaining part of a debt pretended to be due 
to Spain, for the destruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, 
though it appeared by the instructions on the table, that Spain h^ 
been already amply satisfied on that head : these deductions re- 
duced the Iralance to ninety-five thousand pounds; but the king of 
Spain insisted upon the South-Sea Company’s paying knmeditately 
the sum of sixty-eight thousand pounds, as a debt due to him on 
one head of accounts, though, in other articles, his catholic majesty ' 
was indebted to the company a million over and above the demand : 
the remainder to be paid by Spain did not exceed seven-and- 
twenty thousand pounds, from which she insisted upon dedneting 
whatever she might have already given in satisfaction for any of the 
British ships that had been taken ; and on being allowed the value 
of the St. Theresa, a Spanish ship which had been sehted in the 
port of Dublin, Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of argitmOTt and dic- 
tion peculiar to himself, declaimed against the convention, as inse- 
cure, unsabsfactory, and dishonourable to Great Britain. He said 
the great national objection, the searching of British ships, was 
not admitted, indeed, in the preamble; but stood there as the re- 
proach of the whole, as the strongest evidence of the fat.il snb- 
mission that followed ; on the part of Spain, an usurpation, an in- 
human tyranny claimed and exercised over the American seas : on 
the part of England, an undoubted right by treaties, and fr^ God 
and nature declared and asserted in the resolutions of parliament; 
were now referred to the discussion of plenipotentiaries, upon one 
and the same equal foot. ’Fhis undoubted right was to be discus- 
sed and regulated; and if to regulate be to prescribe roles, as in 
all construction it is, that right was, by the express words of the 
convention, to be given up and sacrificed: for it must cease to be 
any tiling from the moment it is submitted to limitation. Mr. 

of the East-Indin company ; he approved himself worthy of his goo.! fiirtune in a 
long engagement with the pimte Angria, during which he tiehaved witli extr.-tordi- 
aory eoumge and conduct: and saved ba own ship, with three others that were 
under his convoy. 
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L^etoh, with equal force and fluencj, answered the speech of 
hir. H. Walpole. "After he had used many arguments to per- 
suade us to peace (said he) to any peace, good or bad, by pointing 
out the dangers of a war, dangers 1 by no means allow to be such 
as he represents them, he crowned all those terrors with the name 
of the pretender. It would be the cause of the pretender. The 
preten^r would come. Is the honourable gentleman sensible 
what this language imports? 'Fhe people of Eiiglhnd complain of 
the greatest wrongs and indignities: they complain of the interrup- 
tion, the destruction of their trade ; they think the peace has left 
them in a worse condition than before; and in answer to all these 
complaints, what are they told? Why, that they arc continuing to 
suffer all this, is the price they must pay to keep the king and his 
family on the throne of these realms. If this were true, it ought 
not to be owned: but it is far from truth ; the very reverse is true. 
Nothing can weaken the family; nothing shake the establishment, 
but such measures as these, and such language as this.” He af- 
firmed that if the ministers had proceeded conformably to the in- 
tentions of parliament, they would eitlicr have acted with vigour, or 
have obtained a real security in an express acknowledgement of our 
right not to be searched as a preliminary, sine (jua non, to our treat- 
ing at alt. Instead of this, they had referred it to plenipotentiaries. 
“ Would you, Sir, (said he) submit to a reference, whether you 
may travel numolested from your house in town to your house in 
the country ? Your right is clear and undeniable, why would you 
have it discussed ? but much less would you refer it, if two of your 
judges belonged to a gang which has often stopped and robbed 
you in your way thither Irefore.” The ministers, in vindication of 
the convention, asserted, that the satisfaction granted by Spain was 
adequate to the ii^ury received : that it was only the preliminary 
of a treaty which would remove all causes of complaint: that 
war was always expensive and detrimental to a trading nation, as 
well as uncertain in its events : that France and Spain would cer- 
tainly join their forces in case of a rupture with Great Britain : 
that there was not one power in Europe upon which the English 
could depend for effectual assistance; and that war would favour 
the caqse aud designs of a popish pretender. The house upon a 
division, agreed to the address; but when a motion was made for 
its being recommitted, the two parties renewed the engagement 
with redoubled eagerness and impetuosity. Sir William Wyndham 
and Mr. Pulteuey poured all the thunder of their eloquence against 
the insolence of Spain, and the concessions of tlic British ministry. 
Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and dexterity in de- 
fence of himself and his measures, and the question being put, the 
resolutions for the address were carried by a small majority. 

XVllI. Then Sir William Wyndham, standing up, made a pa- 
thetic remonstrance upon this determination. “This address 
(said be) is intended to convince mankind, that the treaty under 
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6ur cousider'atioa is a reasonable and an honourable treaty. But 
if a majority of twenty-eight in such a full House should fail of 
that success ; if the people should not implicitly resign their rea- 
son to n vote of this House, what will be the consequence ? 
Will nut the parliament lose its authority s’ Will it not be 
thought, that even iii the parliament we are governed by a 
faction? and what the consequence of this may be, I leave 
to those gentlemen to consider, who are now to give their 
vote for this address : for my owm part, I will trouble you 
no more, but, with these my last words, I sincerely pray to Al- 
mighty God, who has so often wonderfully protect^ tliese king- 
doms, that he would graciously continue his protection over them, 
by preserving us from that impending danger which threatens the 
nation from without, and likewise from that impending danger 
which threatens our constitution from within.” The mmister 
was on this occasion deserted by his usual temper, and even pro- 
voked into personal abuse. He declared, that the gentleman 
who was now the mouth of his opponents had been looked upon 
as the head of those traitors, who twenty-five years before con- 
spired tlie destruction of their country and of the Royal Faniily, 
in order to set a popish pretender upon the throne; that he was 
seized by the vigilance of the then government, and pardoned by 
its clemency, but all the use he had ungratefully made of that 
clemency, was to qualify himself according to law, that he and 
his partv might some time or other have an opportunity to over- 
throw ail law. He branded them all as traitors, and expressed 
his hope, that their behaviour would unite all the true friends of the 
present happy establishment. To such a degree of mutual 
animosity were both sides inflamed, that the most eminent 
members of the minority actually retired from parliament; and 
were by the nation in general revered as martyrs to the liberty of 
the people. 

XIX. The dispute occasioned by the convention in the House 
of Lords, was mahitained with equal warmth, and perhaps with 
more abilities. After this famous treaty had been considered. 
Lord Carteret suggested, that possibly one of the contracting 
powers had presented a protest oj declaration, importing that she 
acceded to such or such a measure, only upon condition that the 
terms of that protest or declaration should be made good. He 
said, that until his mind should be free from the most distant sus- 
picion that such a paper might exist in the present case, he could 
not form a just opinion of the transaction himself, or communi- 
cate to their Lordships any light which might be necessary for 
that purpose. The adherents to the ministry endeavoured to evade 
his curiosity in this particular, by general assertions : but he in- 
sisted on his suspicion with such perseverance, that at length the 
ministry produced a copy of a declaration made by the King of 
Spain before he ratified the convention, signifying tliat his Catholic 
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majesty reserved to himself, in its full force, the right of being 
able to suspend the assiento of negroes, in case the company 
should not pay within a short time the sum of sixty-eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling, owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or 
on the profit of the ship Caroline : That under the validity and 
force of this protest, the signing of the said convention might be 
proceeded on, and in no other manner. In the debate that en- 
sued, Lord Carteret displayed a surprising extent of political 
knowledge, recommended by all the graces of elocution, chaste, 
pure, dignified, and delicate. Lord Bathurst argued against the 
articles of convention with his usual spirit, integrity, and good 
sense, particularly animated by an honest indignation which the 
wrongs of his country had inspired. The Earl of Chesterfield 
attacked this inglorious measure with all the wei^t of argument, 
and all the poignancy of satire. The Duke of Argyle, no longer 
a partisan of the ministry, inveighed against it as infamous, 
treacherous, and destructive, with all the fire, impetuosity, and 
enthusiasm of declamation. It was defended with uneoual arms 
by the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Cholinondeley, Lord 
llervey, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Salisbury, and in 
particular by the Earl of Hay, a nobleman of extensive capacity 
and uncommon erudition ; remarkable for his knowledge of the 
civil law, and seemingly formed by nature for a politician ; cool, 
discerning, plausible, artful, and enterprising, staunch to the inini- 
•ster, and invariably true to his own interest. The dispute was 
learned, long, and obstinate: but ended as usual in the discom- 
fiture of those who had stigmatised the treaty. The House agreed 
to an address, in which they thanked his majesty for his gracious 
condescension in laying before them the convention. They 
acknowledged his great prudence in bringing the demands of his 
subjects for their past losses, which had been so long depending, 
to a final adjustment ; in procuring an express stipulation for a 
speedy payment ; and in laying a foundation for accomplishing the 
great and desirable ends of obtaining future security : and pre- 
serving the peace between the two nations. They declared their 
confidence in his royal wisdom, that in the treaty to he concluded 
in pursuance of the convention, proper provisions would be made 
for the redress of the grievances of which the nation had so" 
justly complained : They assured his majesty, that in case his just 
expectations should not be answered, the House would heartily 
and zealously concur in all such measures as should be necessary 
to vindicate his majesty’s honour, and to preserve to his subjects 
the full enjoyment to all those rights to which they were entitled 
by treaty and tlie law of nations. This was an hard-won victory. 
At the head of those who voted ag.ainst the address we find the 
Prince of Wales, llis example was followed by six dukes, two- 
and-twenty earls, four viscounts, eighteen barons, four bishops ; 
and their party was reinforced by sixteen proxies. A spirited 
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protest was entered and subscribed by nine-and-thirty peers, com- 
prehending all the noblemen of the kingdom who were most emi- 
nent fur their talents, integrity, and virtue. 

1759. XX. A message having been delivered to the Mouse 
from his majesty, importing, that he had settled nine-and-thirty 
thousand pounds per annum on the younger children of the royal 
family; and desiring their lordships would bring in a bill to enable 
his majesty to make that provision good, out of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown, some lords in the opposition observed 
that the next heir to the crown might look upon this settlement as 
a mortgage of his revenue, which a parliament had no power to 
make : that formerly no daughter of the royal family was ever 
provided for by parliament, except the eldest, and that never was 
by w ay of annuity, but an express provision of a determinate sum of 
money paid by way of dowry. These objections were over-ruled; 
and the House complied with his majesty’s request. Then the 
Duke of Newcastle produced a subsidy-treaty, by which his ma- 
jesty obliged himself to pay to the king of Denmark seventy 
thousand pounds per annum, on condition of the Dane’s furnish- 
ing to his Britannic majesty a body of six thousand men, when 
demanded. At the same time, his grace delivered a message 
from the king, desiring the House would enable him to fullil tliis 
engagement: and also to raise what money and troops the exi- 
gency of affairs, during the approaching recess, might require. 
Another vehement dispute arose from this proposal. VVith respect 
to the treaty. Lord Carteret observed, that no use could be made 
of the Danish troops in any expedition undertaken against Spain, 
because it was stipulated in the treaty, that they should not be used 
either in Italy, or on board of the fleet, or be transported in whole 
or in part beyond sea, after they should have marched out of 
the territories of Denmark, except for the defence of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland: nay, should France join 
against the English, the Danes could not act against that power 
or Spain, except as part of an army formed in Germany or Flan- 
ders. Tliis body of Danes may be said, therefore, to have been 
retained for the defence and protection of Hanover; or, if the 
interest of Britain was at all consulted in the treaty, it must have 
been in preventing the Danes from joining their fleets to those 
of France and Spain. Then he argued against the second part 
of the message with great vivacity. He said nothing could be 
more dangerous to the constitution than a general and unlimited 
vote of credit. Such a demand our ancestors would have heard 
with amazement, and rejected with scorn. He affirmed that the 
practice was but of modem date in England : that it was never 
heard of before the revolution; and never became frequent until the 
nation was blessed with the present wise administration. He said, 
if ever a general vote of credit and confidence should become a 
customary coiqpliment from the parliament to the crown at the 
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end of every session, or as often as the minister might think fit to 
desire it, parliaments would grow despicable in the eyes of the 
people : then a proclamation might be easily substituted in its 
stead, and happy would it be for the nation if that should be suf- 
ficient: for when a parliament ceases to be a check upon mi- 
nisters, it becomes an useless and unnecessary burthen on the 
people. Tile representatives must always be paid some way or 
other: if their wages are not paid openly and surely by their 
respective constituents, as they were formerly, a majority of them 
may in future times be always ready to accept of wages from the 
administration; and these must come out of the pockets of the 
people. The Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Chesterfield en- 
larged upon the same topics. Nevertheless, the House com- 
plied with the message ; and presented an address, in which they 
not only approved of the treaty with Denmark, but likewise 
assured his majesty that they would concur with his measures, and 
support him in fulfilling his engagements, as w'ell as in making 
- such further augmentation 'of his forces by sea and land, as he 
should think necessary for the honour, interest, and safety of these 
kingdoms. 

XXI. The same message being communicated to the Com- 
mons, they voted seventy thousand five hundred and eighty-three 
pounds, for the subsidy to Denmark, and five hundred thousand 
pounds for augmenting the forces on any emergency. As Great _ 
Britain stood engaged by the convention to pay the crown of 
Spain the sum of sixty thousand pounds in consideration of the 
ships taken and destroyed by Sir George Byng, which sum w.as to 
be applied to the relief of the British merchants who had suffered 
by the Spanish depredations, the Commons inserted in a bill a 
clause, providing for this sum to be paid by the Parliament. 
When the bill was read in the House of Lords a motion was made 
by Lord Bathurst for an address, to know, whether Spain had 
paid the money stipulated by the convention, as the time limited 
for the paj'inent of it was now expired. The Duke of Newcastle, 
by his majesty’s permission, acquainted the House that it was not 
paid ; and that Spain had as yet given no reason for the non-pay- 
ment. ’lljcn a day was appointed to consider the state of the na- 
tion, when Lord Carteret moved for a resolution, that the failure 
of Spain in this particular was a breach of the convention; a high 
indignity to his majesty, and an injustice to the nation : but, after 
a w arm debate, this motion was over-ruled by the majority. 'ITie 
minister, in order to atone in some measure for the unpopular step 
he had taken in the convention, allowed a sc*utary law to pass for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufacture : and two bills in 
behalf of the sugar colonies, one permitting them, for a limited 
time, to export their produce directly to foreign parts, under pro- 
per restrictions : and the other making more effectual provisions 
ibr securing the duties laid upon the importation of foreign so- 
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gars, rum, and melasscs into Great Britain, and his majesty’s 
plantations in America. 'I’he supplies being voted, the funds 
establi-shed, and the crown gratified in every particular, the king 
closed the session with a speech on the fourteenth day of June, when 
the chancellor in his majesty’s name prorogued the parliament*. 

XXII. Letters of marque and reprisal were granted against the 
Spaniards ^ a promotion was made of general-officers: the troops 
were a'ugmented : a great fleet was assembled at Spithead ; a rein- 
forcement sent out to .Admiral Haddock, and an embargo laid on 
all merchant ships outward bound. Notwithstanding these prepa- 
rations of war, Air. Keen the British minister at Madrid, declared 
to the court of Spain, that his master, although he had permitted 
his subject" to make reprisals, would not be understood to have 
broken the peace ; and tliat this permission would be recalled as 
soon as his Catholic majesty should be disposed to make the satis- 
faction which had been so justly demanded. He was given to 
understand, that the King of Spain looked upon those reprisals as 
acts of hostility ; and that he hoped, with the assistance of heaven 
and his allies, he should be able to support a good cause against 
his adversaries. He published a manifesto in justifleation of his own 
conduct, complaining that Admiral Haddock had received orders 
to cruise with his squadron between the capes St. Vincent and 
St. Alary, in order to surprise the Assogue ships; that letters of 
reprisal had been published at London in an indecent style, and 
even carried into execution in different parts of the world. He 
excused his non-payment of the ninety-five thousand pounds stipu- 
lated ill the convention, by affirming that the British court iiad 
first contravened the articles of that treaty, by the orders sent to 
Haddock; by continuing to fortify Georgia; by reinforcing the 
squadron at Jamaica; and by eluding the payment of the sixty- 
eight thousand pounds due to Spain from the South-Sea company, 
on the assiento for negroes. The French ambassador at the 
Hague, declared that die king his ma.ster was obliged by treaties to 
assist his Catholic majesty by sea and land, in case he should be 
attacked ; he dissuaded the States-general from espousing the 
quarrel of Great Britain ; and they assured him they w ould ob- 

• Amoni; the lairs enacted in the course of this session wns an act i.(;niii5t 
gaming, which had hecaine universal through nil ranks of people, mid likely to 
prove destructive of all morals, industry, and sentiment. Another bill passed, 
tor granting a reward to Joanna Stevens, on her discovering, for the benefit of tiie 
puhlick, a nostrum fur the cure of persons adlicied with tlie stone; a medicine 
which has hy no menus answered the expectations of the legislature. 

In the House of Lonis fITmnlaint was made by Loril Delawar of a satire, in- 
tituled Manners, written hy Mr. Whitehead ; in which some characters of dis- 
tinction were severely lashed, in the true spirit of poetry. It was voted a libel ; 
a Dtuiion was made to take the author into custody ; but he having withdrawn 
himself, the resentineut of the House fell upon K. Dodsley the publisher of tlie 
work, who was committed to the usher of the black-rod, tfiougli Lord Carteret, 
the ^rl of Abingdon, and Lord Talbot spoke in bis behalf. 
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serve a strict neutrality, though they could not avoid furnishing his 
Britannic majesty with such succours as he could demand, by 
virtue of the treaties subsisting between the two powers. The 
people of England were inspired with uncommon alacrity at the 
near prospect of war, for which tliey had so long clamoured ; and 
the ministry seeing it unavoidable, began to be earnest and effec- 
tual in their preparations. ‘ 

X X 1 1 1. The events of war were still unfavourable to the emperor, 
lie had bestowed the command of his army on Velt-Mareschal 
Count Wallis, who assembled his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade ; and advanced towards Crotska, where he was attacked 
by tlie Turks with such impetuosity and perseverance, that he was 
obliged to give ground, after a long and obstinate engagement, in 
which he lost above six thousand men. The Earl of Craw ford, 
who served as a volunteer in the Imperial army, signalized his 
courage in an extraordinary manner on this occasion, and received 
a dangerous wound, of which he never perfectly recovered. The 
Turks were afterwards worsted at Jabouka, nevertheless, their 
grand army invested Belgrade on the side of Servia, and carried 
on the operations of the siege with extraordinary vigour. The 
emperor, dreading the loss of this place, seeing his finances ex- 
hausted, and his army considerably diminished, consented to a 
negociation for peace, which was transacted under the mediation 
of the Ereiich ambassador at the Ottoman Porte. The Count de 
Neuperg, as Imperial plenipotentiary, signed the preliminaries 
on tlie first day of September. They were ratified by the em- 
)>eror, though he pretended to be dissatisfied with the articles ; 
and declared that his minister had exceeded his powers. By this 
treaty the House of Austria ceded to the Grand Signor, Belgrade, 
Sabatz, Servia, Austrian Wallachia, the isle and fortress of Or- 
sova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth ; and the contracting powers 
agreed that the Danube and the Saave should serve as boundaries 
to the two empires. The emperor published a circular letter, 
addressed to his ministers at ail the eourts in Europe, blaming 
Count Wallis for the bad success of the last campaign, and 'dis- 
owning the negocialiuns of Count Neuperg; nay, these two offi- 
cers were actually disgraced, and confined in different castles. 
This, however, was no other than a sacrifice to the resentment of 
the Czarina, who loudly complained, that the emperor had con- 
cluded a separate peace, contrary to his engagement's with the 
Ru-ssian empire. Her general. Count Munich, had obtained a 
victory over the Turks at Choezim in Moldavia, and made himself 
master of that place, in which he found two hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery ; but the country was so ruined by the incursions of the Tar- 
tars, tliat the Muscovites could not subsist in it during the winter. 
The Czarina, finding herself abandoned by the emperor, and unable 
to cope with the whole power of the Ottoman empire, took the 
first opportunity of putting an end to the war upon honourable 
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terms. After a short negociation, the conferences ended in a 
treaty, by which she was left in possession of Asoph, on con- 
dition that its fortifications should be demolished ; and the 
ancient limits were re-established between the two empires. 

XXIV. A rupture between Great Britain and Spain was now 
become inevitable. The English smiadron in the Sledilerranean 
had already made prize of two rich Caracca ships. I’he king had 
issued orders for augmenting his land forces, and raising a body 
of marines: and a great number of ships of war were nut in 
commission. Admiral Vernon had been sent to the West Indies, 
to assume the command of the squadron in those seas ; and to 
annoy the trade and settlements of the Spaniards. This gentle- 
man had rendered himself considerable in the House of Commons, 
by loudly condemning all the measures of the ministry, and bluntly 
speaking his sentiments, whatever they were, without respect of 
persons, and sometimes without any regard to decorum. He was 
counted a good officer, and this boisterous manner seemed to en- 
hance his character. As he had once commanded a squadron in 
Jamaica, he was perfectly well acquainted with those seas ; and 
in a debate upon the Spanish depredations, he chanced to affirm, 
that Porto- Bello on the Spanish main might be easily taken : luiy, 
he even undertook to reduce it with six ships only. This offer 
was echoed from the mouths of all the nieinbers in the opposition. 
Vernon was extolled as another Drake or Raleigh : he became 
the idol of a party, and his praise resounded from all corners of 
the kingdom. The minister, in order to appease the clamours 
of the people on this subject, sent him as commander in chief to 
the West-Indies. He was pleased with an opportunity to remove 
such a troublesome censor from the House of Commo:is ; and, 
perhaps, Jie was not without hope, that V'emon would disgrace 
himself and his party, by failing in the exploit he had undertaken. 
His catholic majesty having ordered all the British ships in his 
harbours to be seized and detained, the King of England would 
keep > measures with him no longer, but denounced war against 
him on the twenty-third day of October. Many English mer- 
chants began to equip privateers, and arm their trading vessels ; 
to protect their own commerce, as well as to distress that of the 
eqemy. The sessjon of parliament was opened in November, 
when the king, in his speech to both Houses, declared, that he 
had augmented bis forces by sea and land, pursuant to the power 
vested in him by parliament for the security of his dominions, the 
protection of trade, and the annoyance of the enemy; and he 
expressed his apprehension, that the heats and animosities, which 
had been industriously fomented throughout the kingdom, encou- 
laged Spain to act in such a manner as rendered it necessary for 
him to have recourse to arms. In answer to this speech, affec- 
tionate addresses were presented by both Houses witliout any 
considerable opposition. 
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XXV. The seceding members had again resumed their scats 
in the House of Commons; and Mr. Pulteney thought proper to 
vindicate the extraordinary step which they had taken. He said, 
they thought that step was necessary, as affairs then stoo<l, for 
clearing tlieir characters to posterity from the imputation of sitting 
in an assembly, where a determined majority gave a sanction to 
measures evidently to the disgrace of his majesty and the nation. 
He observed, that their conduct was so fully justified by the de- 
claration of war against Spain, that any further vindication would 
be superfluous; for every assertion contained in it had been al- 
most in the same words insisted upon by those who opposed the 
convention: “ Every sentence in it (added he) is an echo of what 
was said in our reasonings against that treaty : every positive truth 
which the declaration lays down, w as denied with the utmost con- 
fidence by those who spoke for the convention ; and since that 
time, there has not one event happened which was not then fore- 
seen and foretold.” He proposed, that in maintaining the war, 
the Spanish settlements in the West-Indies should be attacked; 
and that the ministry should not have the power to give up the 
couijuests that might be made. He said he heartily wished, for 
his majesty’s honour and service, that no mention had been made 
of heats and animosities in the king’s speech ; and gave it as his 
opinion, that they should take no notice of that clause in their 
address. He was answered by Sir Robert Walpole, who took 
occasion to say, lie was in no great concern lest the service of his 
majesty or the nation should sufl'er by the absence of those mem- 
bers who had quitted the House : he aflirmed, the nation was 
generally sensible, that the many useful and popular acts which 
passed towards the end of the last session, were greatly forwarded 
and facilitated by the secession of those gentlemen ; and, if they 
were returned only to oppose and perplex, he should not be at 
all sorry to see them secede again. 

XXVI. Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which he had formerly 
prepared for the encouragement of seamen. After a long dis- 

r ute, and eager opposition by the ministry, it passed both 
louses, and obtained the royal assent. Mr. fjandys having ob- 
served that there could be no immediate use for a great number 
of forces in the kingdom; and explained how little service could 
be expected from raw and undisciplined men ; proposed an ad- 
dress to the king, desiring that the body of marines should be 
composed of drafts from the old regiments : that as few officers 
should be appointed as the nature of the case would permit; and 
he expressed his hope, that the House wouhl recommend this 
method to his majesty, in tender compassion to his people, al- 
ready burdened with many heavy and grievous taxes. This scheme 
was repugnant to the intention of the ministry, whose aim was to 
increase the number of their dependents, and extend their parlia- 
mentary interest, by granting a great number of commissions. The 
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proposal was, therefore, after a long debate, rejected by the ma- 
jority. Motions were made for an enquiry into tlie conduct of 
those who concluded the convention ; but they were over-ruled. 
The pension bill was revived, and so pow'erfully supported by the 
eloquence of Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. 
Lyttleton, that it made its way through tlie Commons to the Up- 
per House, where it was again lost upon a division, after a very 
long debate. As the seamen of the kingdom expressed uncom- 
mon aversion to tlie service of the government, and the fleet could 
not be manned without great difficulty, the ministry prepared a 
bill which was brought in by Sir Charles Wager, for registering 
nil seamen, watermen, fishermen, and lightermen, throughout his 
majesty’s domiijions. Had this bill passed into a law, a British 
sailor would have been reduced to the most abject degree of sla- 
very : had he removed from a certain district allotted for the place 
of his residence, he would have been deemed a deserter, and 
punished accordingly : he must have appeared, when summoned, 
at all hazards, whatever might have been the circumstances of his 
family, or the state of his private affairs: had he been incumbered 
with debt, he must cither have incurred the penalties of this 
law, or lain at the mercy of his creditors: Wl he acquired 
by industry, or received by inheritance, an ample fortune, he 
would have been liable to be torn from his possessions, and sub- 
jected to hardships which no man would endure but from the 
sense of fear or indigence. The bill was so vigorously opjroscd 
by Sir John Barnard and others, as a flagrant encroachment on 
tlie liberties of the people, that the House rejected it on the se- 
cond reading. 

XXVII. Hie king having by message communicated to the 
House his intention of disposing the Princess Mary in marriage 
to Prince Fredeyic of Hesse : and expressing his hope, that the 
Commons would enable him to give a suitable portion to his 
daughter, they unanimously resolved to grant forty tliousand 
pounds for that purpose; and presented an address of thanks to 
liis majesty, for having communicated to the House this intended 
marriage. Ou the thirteenth day of March a ship arrived from 
the West-Indies, dispatched by Admiral Vernon, with an account 
of his having taken Porto- Bello, on the isthmus of Darien, with 
six ships only, and demolished all the fortifications of the place. 
The Spaniards acted with such pusillanimity on this occasion, 
that their forts were taken almost without bloodshed. The two 
Houses of parliament joined in an address of congratulation upon 
this success of his majesty’s arms; and the nation in general was 
wonderfully elated by an exploit which was magnified much above 
its merit. The Commons granted every thing the crown thought 
proper to demand. ITiey provided for eight-aud-twenty thousand 
land forces, besides six thousand marines. Tliey enabled his 
majesty to equip a very powerful navy : they voted the subsidy 
to the King of Denmark ; and they empowered their sovereign to 
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defray certain extraordinary - expences not speci6ed in tlie esti- 
mates. To answer these uncommon grants, they imposed a land- 
tax of four shillings in the pound ; and enabled his majesty to de- 
duct twelve hundred thousand pounds from the sinking fund; in a 
word, the expence of the war, during the course of the ensuing 
year, amounted to about four millions. The session was closed 
on the twenty ninth day of April' when the king thanked the Com- 
mons for the supplies they had so liberally granted, and recom- 
mended union and moderation to both Houses. 

1740. XXVIII. During the greatest part of this winter, the 
poor had been grievously afflicted in consequence of a severe frost, 
which began at Christmas, and cotitfnued till the latter end of 
February. The river Thames was covered with such a crust of 
ice, that a multitude uf people dwelled upon it in tents, and a 
great number of booths were erected for the entertainment of the 
populace. 'Die navigation was entirely stopped ; the watermen 
and fishermen were disabled from earning a livelihood; the fruits 
of the earth were destroyed by the cold, which was so extreme, 
that many persons were chilled to death ; and this calamity was 
the more deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to supply them- 
selves W'itli coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, in pro- 
portion to the severity and continuance of the frost. 'Fhe lower 
class of labourers, who worked in the open air, were now deprived 
of all means of subsistence : many kinds of manufacture were 
laid aside, because it was found impracticable to carry them on. 
The price of all sorts of provision rose almost to a dearth ; even 
water was sold in the streets of London. In this season of dis- 
tress, many wretched families must have perished by cold and 
hunger, had not those of opulent fortunes been inspired with a 
remarkable spirit of compassion and humanity. Nothing can 
more redound to the honour of the Puiglisli nation, than did those 
instances of benevolence and well-conducted charity which were 
then exhibited. 'Fhe liberal hand was not only opened to the pro- 
fessed beggar, and tlie poor that owned their distress ; but uncom- 
mon pains were taken to find out and relieve those more unhappy 
objects, who from motives of false pride, or ingenuous shame, 
endeavoured to conceal their misery. 'Fhese were assisted almost 
in tlieir ow n despite. The solitary habitations of the widow, the 
fatherless, and the unfortunate, were visited by the beneficent, 
w ho felt for the woes of their fellow creatures ; and, to such as 
refused to receive a portion of the public charity, the necessaries 
of life were privately conveyed, in such a manner as could least 
shock the delicacy of their dispositions. 

XXlX. In the beginning of May the King of Great Britain 
set out for Hanover, after having appointed a regency, and con- 
certed vigorous measures for distressing the enemy. In a few days 
after his departure, the spousals of the Princess Mary were cele- 
brated by proxy, the Duke of Cumberland representing the Priuce 
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of Hesse, and in June ^he princess embarked for the continent. 
\About the same time, <. sloop arrived in England with dispatches 
from Admiral Vernon, who, since his adventure at Porto Bello, 
had bombarded Carthagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, 
on the river of Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former con- 
quest. This month was likewise marked by the death of his Prus- 
sian majesty, a prince by no means remarkable fur greater amia- 
ble qualites. He was succeeded on the throne by Frederic his 
eldest sun, the late king of that realm, who has so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself as a warrior and legislator. In August, the 
King of Great Britain concluded a treaty with the landgrave of 
Hesse, who engaged to furnisli him with a body of six thousand 
men for four years, in consideration of an annual subsidy of two 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns. 

XXX. Meanwhile, preparations of war were vigorously carri- 
ed on by the ministry in England. They had w isely resolved to 
annoy the .Spaniards in their American possessions. Three ships 
of war, cruising in the bay of Biscay, fell in with a large 
Spanish sliip of the line strongly manned, and took her after a 
very obstinate engagement : but the assogue ships arrived, with 
the treasure in Spain, notwithstanding the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish commanders, who were stationed in a certain latitude to in- 
tercept that flofa. One camp was formed on Hounslow-hcath ; 
and six thousand marines lately levied were encamped on the Isle 
of Wight, in order to be embarked for the West-Indies. Intelli- 
gence being received, that a strong squadron of Spanish ships of 
war waited at Ferrol for orders to sail to their American set- 
tlements. Sir John Norris sailed with a powerful fleet from Spit- 
head, to dispute their voyage ; and the Duke of Cumberland 
served in person as a volunteer in this expedition: but, after 
divers fruitless efforts, he was, by contrary winds, obliged to lie 
inactive for the greatest part of the summer in Torbay ; and upon 
advice that the French and Spanish squadrons had sailed to the 
W est-lndies in conjunction, the design against Ferrol was wholly 
laid aside. In September, a small squadron of ships commanded 
by Commodore Anson, set sail for the South-Sea, in order to 
act against the enemy on the coast of Chili and Peru, and co- 
ojrerate occasionally with Admiral Vernon across the isthmus of 
liarien. The scheme was well laid, but ruined by unnecessary, 
delays, and unforeseen accidents. But the hopes of the nation 
centered chiefly in a formidable armament designed for the north- 
ern coast of New Spain, and his catholic majesty’s other settle- 
ments on that side of the Atlantic. Commissions had been is- 
sued for raising a regiment of four battalions in the English co- 
lonics of North America, that they might be transported to Ja- 
maica, and join the forces from England. These, consisting of 
the marines, and detachments from some old regiments, were 
embarked in October at tlie Isle of Wight, under the command 
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of Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, and great ex- 
perience in the art of war ; and they sailed under convoy of Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, with a fleet of seven-and-twenty ships of the line, 
besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were 
likewise furnished with hospital ships, and store-ships, laden with 
provisions, ammunition, all sorts of warlike implements, and every 
kind of convenience. Never was an armament more completely 
equipped ; and never had the nation more reason to hope for ex- 
traordinary success. 

XXXI. On the twentieth day of October, Charles VI. Em- 
peror of Germany, the last prince of the house of Austria, died at 
V'ienna, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldest 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, married to the Grand 
J3uke of Tuscany. Tliough this princess succeeded as queen of 
Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction guaranteed by all the 
powers in Europe, her succession produced such contests as 
kindled a cruel war in the empire. The young king of Prussia 
was no sooner informed of the emperor’s death, than he entered 
Silesia at the head of twenty thousand men ; seized certain fiefs to 
which his family laid claim ; and published a manifesto, declaring 
that he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic sanction. 
The elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the archduchess 
as queen of Hungary and Bohemia; alleging, that he himself 
had pretensions to those countries, as the descendant of the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand I. who was head of the German branch of the house 
of Austria. Charles VI. was survived but a few days by his ally, 
the Czarina Anne Iwanowna, who died in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, after having bequeathed her crown to Iwan, or John, tlie 
uifant son of her niece, the Princess Anne of Mecklenburgh, who 
had been married to Anthony Ulrick, duke of Brunswick Luuen- 
bourg-Bevern. She appointed the dukeofCourland regent of the 
empire, and even guardian of the young czar, though his ow.n pa- 
rents were alive : but this disposition was not long maintained. 

XXX II. The king of Great Britain having returned to Eng- 
land from his German dominions, the session of parliament was 
opened in November. His majesty assured them, on this occasion, 
that he was determined to prosecute the war vigorously, even though 
France should espouse the cause of Spain, as her late conduct 
seemed to favour this supposition. He took notice of the empe- 
ror’s death, as an event which in all likelihood would open a new 
scene of affairs in Europe : he therefore recommended to their 
consideration the necessary supplies for putting the nation in such 
a posture that it should have nothing to fear from any emergency. 
Finally, he desired them to consider of some proper regulations for 
preventing the exportatPon of corn, and for more eflectual methods 
to man the fleet at this conjuncture. The commons after having 
voted an address of thanks, brought iu a bill for prohibiting the 
exportation of com and provisions, for a limited time, out of 
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Great Britain, Ireland, and tlie American plantations. This was 
a measure calculated to distress the enemy, who were supposed to 
be in want of these necessaries. The French h^d contracted for a 
very large quantity of beef and pork in Ireland for the use of their 
own and of the Spanish navy; and an embargo had been laid upon 
the ships of that kingdom. The bill met with a vigorous opposi- 
tion : yet the house unanimously resolved, that his majesty should 
be addressed to lay an immediate embargo upon all ships laden 
with coni, grain, starch, rice, beef, pork, and other provisions to 
be exported to foreign parts. They likewise resolved, that the 
thanks of the house should be given to Vice-admiral V^ernon, for the 
services he had done to his kiug and country in the West Indies. 
One William Cooley was examined at the bar of the house, and 
committed to prison, after having owned himself author of a paper, 
intituled, “ Considerations upon the embargo on provision of vic- 
tual.” The performance contained many shrewd and severe ani- 
madversions upon the government, for having taken a step which, 
without answering the purpose of distressing the enemy, would 
prove a grievous discouragement to trade, and ruin all the graziers' 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding the arguments used in this remon- 
strance, and several petitions that were presented against the corn 
bill, it passed’ by mere dint of ministerial inlluence. The other 
party endeavoured by various motions, to set on foot an enquiry 
into the orders, letters, and instructions, which had been sent to 
Admiral Vernon and Admiral Haddock ; but all such investiga- 
tions were carefully avoided. 

XXXIII. A very hot contest arose from a bill which the mi- 
nistry brought in under the specious title of, A bill for the encou- 
ragement and increase of seamen, aud for the better and speedier 
manning his majesty’s fleet. This was a revival of the oppres- 
sive scheme which had been rejected in tlie former session ; a 
scheme by which the justices of the peace were empowered to is- 
sue warrants to constables and headboroughs, to search by day or 
night for such sea-faring men as should conceal themselves within 
their respective jurisdictions. Thttye searchers were vested with 
authority to force open doors, m case of resistance ; aud encou- 
raged to this violence by a reward for eyery' 'seaman they shonld 
discover: while the unhappy wretches sodisenvefed were dragged 
into the service, and their names entered in a register to be kept at 
the navy or the admiralty-office. Such a plan of tyranny did not 
pass uneensured. Every exceptionable clause produced a wann 
debate, in which Sir John Barnard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, 
Lord Gage, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lytlleton, signalized ihemsclvp 
nobly in defending the liberties of their fellow subjects. Mr. Pitt 
having expressed a laudable indiguation at such a large stride to- 
wards despotic power, in justification of which notliing 
could be urged but the plea of necessity, Mr. H. ^V alpole 
thought proper to attack him with some personal sarcasms. He 
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reflected upon his youth ; and observed that the discovery of trutli 
was very little promoted by pompous diction and theatncal emo- 
tion. These insinuations exposed him to a severe reply. 
Mr. Pitt standing up again, said, “ He would not undertake 
to determine whether youth could be justly imputed to any man 
as a reproach ; but he affirmed, that the wretch, who after having 
seen the consequences of repeated errors, continues still to blun- 
der, and whose age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely 
the object of either abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that 
his gray head should secure him from insults : much more is he to be 
abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, 
and becomes more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes 
himself for money which he cannot enjoy; and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of bis country.” — Petitions were presented 
from the city of London, and county of Gloucester, against the bill, 
as detrimental to the trade and navigation of the kingdom, by dis- 
couraging rather than encouraging sailors, and destructive to the 
liberties of the subject : but they were both rejected as insults 
upon the House of Commons. After very long debates, main- 
tained on both sides with extraordinary ardour and emotion, the 
severe clauses were dropped, and the bill passed with amend- 
ments. 

XXXIV. But the most remarkable incident of this session, 
'was an open and personal attack upon thfe minister, who was be- 
come extremely unpopular all over the kingdom. The people 
were now more than ever, sensible of the grievous taxes under 
which they groaned ; and saw their burthens daily increasing. N o 
effectual attempt had as yet been made to annoy the enemy. Ex- 
pensive squadrons hud been equipped ; had made excursions, and 
returned without striking a blow. The Spanish fleet had sailed 
first from Cadiz, and then front Ferrol, w ithout any interruption 
from Admiral Haddock, who commanded the British squadron in 
the Mediterranean, and who was supposed to be restricted by the 
instructions he had received from the ministry, though in fact his 
want of success was owing to accident. Admiral Vernon had 
written from the West Indies to his private friends, tliat he was neg- 
lected, and in danger of being sacrificed. Notwithstanding the 
numerous navy which the nation maintained, the Spanish priva- 
teers made prize of the British merchant ships with impunity. In 
violation of treaties, and in contempt of that intimate connection 
which had been so long cultivated between the French and Eng- 
ILsli ministry, the king of France had ordered the harbour and for- 
tifications of Dunkirk to be repaired : his fleet had sailed to the 
West Indies, in conjunction with that of Spain ; and the mer- 
chants of England began to tremble for Jamaica; finally, com- 
merce was in a manner suspended, by the practice of pressing 
sailors -into the service, and by the embargo which had been laid 
upon ships, in all the ports of Great Britain and Ireland.' These 
causes of popular discontent, added to o^er complaints which had 
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been so long repeated against the minister, exaggerated and in- 
culcated by his enemies with unwearied industry, at length ren- 
dered him so universally odions, that his name was seldom or ne- 
ver mentioned with decency, except by his own dependents. 

XXXV. The country-party in parliament seized this oppor- 
tunity of vengeance. Mr. Sandys went up to Sir Robert Walpole 
in the house, and told him, that on Friday next he should bring 
a charge against him in public. Tlie minister seemed to be sur- 
prised at this unexpected intimation : but, after a short pause, 
thanked him politely for this previous notice, and said he desired no 
favour, but fair play.* Mr. Sandys, at the time which he had ap- 
pointed for this accusation, stood up, and in a studied speech en- 
tered into a long deduction of the minister’s misconduct. He in- 
sisted upon the discontents of the nation, in consequence of the 
measures which had been for many years pursued at home and 
abroad. He professed Iiis belief that there was not a gentleman 
in the house who did not know that one single person in the ad- 
ministration was the chief, if not the sole adviser and promoter of 
all those measures. “ This (added he) is known without doors, as 
well as within ; therefore, the discontents, the reproaches, and 
even the curses of the people, are all directed against that single 
person. Tljey complain of present measures ; tliey have suffered 
by past measures : they expect no redress ; they expect no altera- 
tion or amendment, whilst he has a share in directing or advising 
our future administration. These, Sir, are the sentiments of the 
people in regard to that minister : these sentiments we are in ho- 
nour and duty bound to represent to his majesty ; and the proper 
method for doing this, as established by our constitution, is to ad- 
dress his majesty to remove him from his councils.” He then 
proceeded to explain the particulars of the minister’s misconduct 
in the whole series of his negociations abroad. He charged him 
with having endeavoured to support his ow n interest, and to erect 
a kind of despotic government, by the practice of corruption ; 
with having betrayed the interest and honour of Great Britain in 
the late convention : with having neglected to prosecute the war 
against Spain ; and he concluded with a motion for an addre.ss to 
the king, that he would be pleased to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his presence and councils for ever. He was answered by 
Mr. Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuse all the measures 
which the other had condemned; and acquitted himself as a warm 
friend and an unshaken adherent. Against this champion Sir 
John Barnard entered the lists, and was sustained by Mr. Pulte- 
ney, who, with equal spirit and precision, pointed out and exposed 

* Upon this occasion he misquoted Horace. “ As I am not conscious of any 
crime (said he) I do not doubt of being able to make a proper defence. JVif 
contcire tibi nulli pcllacert culptt” He was corrected by Mr. Pulteney ; but 
insisted upon his being in the right, and actually laid a wager on the justness 
of Ills quotation. 
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all the material errors and mal-practices of the administration. Sir 
Robert Walpole spoke with great temper and deliberation in behalf 
of himself. With respect to the article of bribery and corruption, he 
said if any one instance had been mentioned; if it had been shown 
that he ever offered a reward to any member of either house, or ever 
threatened to deprive any member of his office or employment, in . 
order to influence his voting in parliament, there might have been 
some ground fur this charge ; but when it was so generally laid, 
he did not know w hat he could say to it, unless to deny it as gene- 
rally and as positively as it had been asserted. Such a declaration 
as this, in the hearing of so many persons, who not only knew, but 
subsisted by his wages of corruption, was a strong proof of the 
minister’s being dead to all sense of shame, and all regard to vera- 
city. The debate was protracted by' the court members till three 
o’clock in the morning, when about sixty of the opposite party 
having retired, the motion was rejected by a considerable 
majority. 

XXXVI. A bill was brought in for prohibiting the practice of 
insuring ships belonging to the enemies of the nation ; but it was 
vigorously opposed by Sir John Barnard and Mr. Williinot, who 
demonstrated that this kind of traffic was advantageous to the king- 
dom; and the scheme was dropped. Another warm contest 
arose upon a clause of the mutiny bill, relating to the quartering 
of soldiers upon inn-keepers and publicans, who complained of 
their being distressed in furnishing those guests with provisions 
and necessaries at the rates prescribed by law or custom. There 
were not wanting advocates to expatiate upon the nature of this 
grievance, which, however, was not redressed. A new trade was 
at this time opened with Persia, through the dominions of the 
czar, and vested with an exclusive privilege in the Russian com- 
pany, by an act of parliament. The commons voted forty thou- 
sand seamen for the service of the ensuing year, and about thirty 
thousand men for the establishment of land forces. They pro- 
vided for the subsidies granted to the king of Denmark and the 
Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel; and took every step which was sug- 
gested for the ease and the convenience of the government. 

XXXVII. The parties in the House of Lords were influenced 
by the same motives w hich actuated the commons. The Duke of 
Argyle, who had by this time resigned all his places, declared open 
war against the ministry. In the beginning of the session, the 
king’s speech was no sooner reported by the chancellor, than this 
nobleman stood up, and moved that a general address of thanks 
should be presented to his majesty, instead of a recapitulation of 
every paragraph of the king’s speech, re-echoed from the parlia- 
ment to the throne, with expressions 'of blind approbation, imply- 
ing a general concurrence with all the measures of the minister. . 
He spoke on' this subject with an astonishing impetuosity of elo- 
quence, that rolled like a river which had overflowed its banks 
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and deluged the whole adjacent country. The motion was sup- 
ported by Lord Batliurst, Lord Carteret, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and Lord Gower, who, though they displayed all the talents of 
oratory, were out-voted by the opposite party, headed by the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Earl of Cholmondeley, Lord Hervey, and the 
lord chancellor. The motion was rejected, and the address com- 
posed in the usual strain. The same motions for an enquiry into 
orders and instructions which had miscarried in the Lower 
House, were here repeated with the same bad success: in the de- 
bates, which ensued, the young Earls of Hallifax and Sandwich 
acquired a considerable share of reputation, for the strength of ar- 
gument and elocution with which they contended against the ad- 
herents of the ministry. When the house took into consideration 
tlie state of the army, the Duke of Argyle having harangued with 
equal skill and energy on military afiPairs, proposed that the forces 
should be augmented by adding new levies to the old companies, 
without increasing tlic number of officers; as such an augmenta- 
tion served only to debase the dignity of the service, by raising 
the lowest of mankind to the rank of gentlemen ; and to extend 
the influence of the minister, by multiplying his dependents. He, 
therefore, moved fur a resolution, that tlie augmenting the army 
by raising regiments, as it is the most unnecessary and most ex- 
pensive method of augmentation, was also the most dangerous to 
the liberties of the nation. This proposal was likewise over-ruled, 
after a short though warm contention. This was the fate of all the 
other motions made by the lords in the opposition, though the vic- 
tory of the courtiers was always clogged with a nervous and spi- 
rited protest. Two days were expended in the debate produced 
by Lord Carteret’s motion for an address, beseeching his majesty 
to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his presence and councils for 
ever. The speech that ushered in this memorable motion would 
not have disgraced a Cicero. It contained a retrospect ‘of all the 
public measures which had been pursued since the Revolution. It 
explained the nature of every treaty, whether right or wrong, w hich 
had been concluded under the present administration. It de- 
scribed the political connections subsisting between the different 
powers in Europe. It exposed the weakness, the misconduct, 
and the iniquity of the minister, both in his foreign and domestic 
transactions. It was embellished with all the ornaments of rhe- 
toric, and warmed with a noble spirit of patriotic indignation. 
The Duke of Argyle, Lord Bathurst, and his other colleagues, 
seemed to be animated with uncommon fervour, and even in- 
spired by the subject. A man of imagination, in reading their 
speeches, will think himself transported into the Roman senate, 
before the ruin of that republic. Nevertheless, the minister still 
triumphed by dint of numbers; though his victory was dearly pur- 
chased. Thirty peers entered a vigorous protest; and \Valpole’s 
character sustained such a rude shock from this opposition, that 
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his authority seemed to be drawing near a period. Immediately 
after this contest was decided, the Duke of Marlborough moved 
for a resolution that any attempt to inflict any kind of punishment 
on any person, without allowing him an opportunity to make his 
defence, or without any proof of any crime or misdemeanour com-’ 
initted by him, is contrary to natural justice, the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and the ancient established usage of parlia- 
ment; and is a high infringement of the liberties of the subject. 
It was seconded by the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lovel; 
and opposed by Lord Gower, as an intended censure on the 
proceedings of the day. This sentiment was so warmly espoused 
by Lord Talbot, who had distinguished himself in the former de- 
bate, that he seemed to be transported beyond the bounds of 
moderation. He was interrupted by the Earl of Cholmondeley. 
who charged him with having violated the order and decorum 
which ought to be preserved in such an assembly. His passion 
was inflamed by this rebuke : he declared himself an independent 
lord ; a character which he would not forfeit for the smiles of a 
court, the profit of an employment, or the reward of a pension : 
he said, when he was engaged on the side of truth, he would 
trample on the insolence that should command him to suppress 
his sentiments. — On a division, however, the motion was carried. 

XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, the king repairing to 
the House of Peers, passed some acts that were ready for the 
royal assent. Then, m his speech to both Houses, he gave them 
to understand, that the Queen of Hungary had made a requisi- 
tion of the twelve thousand men stipulated by treaty ; and that 
he had ordered the subsidy-troops of Denmark and Hesse-Cassel 
to be in readiness to march to her assistance. He observed, that 
in this complicated and uncertain state of affairs, many incidents 
might arise, and render it necessary for him to incur extraordinary 
expences for maintaining the pragmatic sanction, at a time when 
he could not possibly have recourse to the advice and assistance 
of his parliament. He, therefore, demanded of the Commons 
such a supply as might be requisite for these ends; and promised 
to manage it with all possible frugality. Ilie Lower House, 
in their address, approved of all his measures; declared they 
would effectually support him against all insults and attacks that 
might be made upon any of his territories, though not belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain ; and that they would enable him 
to contribute, in the most effectual manner, to the support of 
the Queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole moved, that an aid 
of two hundred thousand pounds should be granted to that prin- 
cess. Mr. Shippen protested against any interposition in the af- 
fairs of Germany. He expressed his dislike of the promise 
which had been made to defend his majesty’s. foreign dominions; 
a promise, in his opinion, inconsistent with that important and 
inviolable law, the act of settlement : a promise which, could it 
voi» HI. 0 
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hare been foreknown, would perhaps have for ever precluded 
from the succession that illustrious family to which the nation 
owed such numberless blessings, such continued felicity. The 
motion however passed, though not without further opposition ; 
and the House resolved, that three hundred thousand pounds 
should be granted to his majesty, to enable him effectually to 
support the Queen of Hungary. Towards the expence of this 
rear, a million was deducted from the sinking fund ; and the 
land-tax continued at four shillings in the pound. The prepara- 
tions for this war had already cost five millions. The session was 
closed on the twenty-fifth day of April, when the king took his 
leave of this parliament, with warm expressions of tenderness 
and satisfaction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, 
three members of the Lower House, who had signalized them- 
selves in defence of the minister, were now ennobled and created 
Barons Of Montford, Ilchester, and Chedworth. A camp was 
formed near Colchester : and the king having appointed a regen- 
cy, set out in May for his German dominions. * 

• Sir William Wyndhnm died the preceding year, deeply regretted as an 
orator, a patriot, and a man, the constant assertor of British liberty, and one 
of the chief Ornaments of tile English nation. In the course of the same year. 
General Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with some succours obtained 
from the colony of Carolina, and a small s<|uadrnn of king's ships, made an at- 
tempt upon Fort Augustine, the capital of Spanish Florida ; and actually redu- 
ced some small forts in the neighbourhood of the place ; but the Carolinians 
withdrawing in disgust, dissensions prevailing among the sea-officers, the hurri- 
cane months approaching, and the enemy having received a supply and rein- 
fbroanent, he abandoned the enterprise, and returned to Georgia. 
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1. ^T^HE British armament had bj this time proceeded to action 
in the West-Indies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, wlio sailed from 
Spithead, had been overtaken by a tempest in the bay of Biscay, 
by which the fleet, consisting of about one hnndred and seventy 
sail, were scattered and dispersed. Nevertheless, he prosecuted 
his voyage, and auchored with a view to provide wood and water, 
in the neutral island of Dominica, where the intended e.xpedition 
sustained a terrible shock in tlie death of the gallant Lord Catb- 
cart, who was carried off by a dysentry. 'I'he loss of this no- 
bleman was the more severely felt, as the command of the land- 
forces devolved upon General Wentworth, an ofKcer without ex- 
perience, authority, and resolution. As the fleet sailed along the 
island of Hispaniola, in its way to Jamaica,/ four large ships of 
war were discovered ; and Sir Chaloner detached an equal num- 
ber of his squadron to give them chase, while he himself pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. As those strange ships refused to bring to. 
Lord Augustus Fitzroy, the Commodore of the four British ships, 
sainted one of them with a broadside, and a smart engagement 
ensued. After they had fought during the best part of the night, 
the enemy hoisted their colours in the morning, and appeared to 
be part of the French squadron, which had sailed from Europe, 
under the command of the Marquis d’Antin, with orders to as- 
sist the Spanish Admiral, De Torres, in attacking and distressing 
the English ships and colonics. ' VV’ar was not yet declared be- 
tween I'rance and England; therefore hostilities ceased: the 
English and French commanders complimented each other ; ex- 
cuse themselves mutually, for the mistake which had happened; 
and parted as friends, with a considerable loss of men on both 
sides. 

JI. In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica, 
where he joined Vice-Admiral Vernon, who now found himself 
at the head of the most formidable fleet and army that ever visited 
those seas, with full power to act at discretion. The conjoined 
squadrons consisted of nine-and-twenty sliips of the line, with 
almost an equal number of frigates, fireships, and bomb-ketches, 
well manned, and plentifully supplied witli all kinds of provisions, 
stores, and necessaries. The number of seamen amounted to 
fifteen thousand; that of the land-forces, including the Ameri- 
can regiment of four battalions, and a body of negroes inlisted at 
Jamaica, did not fall short of twelve thousand. Had this arma- 
ment been ready to act in the proper season of the year, under 
the conduct of wise, experienced officers, united in councils, 
and steadily attached to the interest and honour of their country, 
the Havannah, and whole island of Cuba, might have been easily 
reduced: the whole treasure of the Spanish West-Indies would 
have been intercepted; and Spain must have been humbled into 
the most abject submission. But several unfavourable circum- 
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stances concurred to frustrate the hopes of th« public. The 
ministry had detained Sir Chaloner Ogle at Spithead without any 
visilde cause, until the season for action was almost exhausted; 
for on the continent of new Spain, the periodical rains begin 
about the end of April ; and this change in the atmosphere is 
always attended with epidemical distempers which render the 
climate extremely unhealthy ; besides, the rain is so excessive, 
that fur the space of two months no army can keep the Held. 

III. Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the ninth day of 
January ; dnd Admiral Vernon did not sail on his intended expe- 
dition till towards the end of the month. Instead of directing 
his course to the Havannah, which lay to leeward, and might 
have been reached in less than three days, he resolved to beat 
up against the wind to Hispaniola, in order to observe the mo- 
tion of the French squadron, commanded by the Marquis d’An- 
tin. The tifteenth day of February had elapsed before he re- 
ceived certain information that tlie French Admiral had sailed 
for Europe, in great distress, for want' of men and provisions, 
which he could not procure in the VVest-Indies. Admiral Ver- 
non, thus disappointed, called a council of war, in which it was 
determined to proceed for Carthagena. llie fleet being supplied 
with wood and water at Hispaniola, set sail for the coutiueiit of 
Kew Spain, and on the fourth of March anchored in Playa 
Grande, to the windward of Carthagena. Admiral de Torres 
had already sailed to the Havannah : but Carthagena was strong- 
ly fortified, and the garrison reinforced by the crews of a small 
squadron of large ships, commanded by Don Bias de Leso, an 
officer of experience and reputation. Here the English Admiral 
lay inactive till the ninth, when the troops were landed on the 
island of Tierra Bomba, near the mouth of the harbour, known 
by the name of Boca-chica, or Little-mouth, which was surpri- 
singly fortified with castles, batteries, booms, chains, cables, and 
ships of war. The British forces erected a battery on shore, 
with which they made a breach in the principal fort, w hile the 
admiral sent in a number of ships to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and co-operate with the endeavours of the army. Lord Aubrey 
Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who commanded one of these ships, 
was slain on this occasion. The breach being deemed practicable, 
the forces advanced to the attack: but the forts and batteiies 
were abandoned : the Spanish ships that lay athwart the harbour’s 
mouth were destroyed or taken: the passage was opened, and 
the fleet entered without farther opposition. Then the forces 
were reimbarked with the artillery, and landed within a mile of 
Carthagena, where they were opposed by about seven hundred 
Spaniards, whom they obliged to retire. The admiral and gene- 
ral had contracted a hearty contempt for each other, and took all 
opportunities of expressing their mutual dislike : far from acting, 
vigorously in concert, for the advantage of the community they 
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maintained a mutual reserve, and separate cabals; and each 
proved more eager for the disgrace of his rival, than zealous for 
the honour of the nation. 

IV. The general complained that the fleet lay idle wliile his 

troops were harassed and diminished by hard duty and distemper. 
The admiral affirmed, that his ships could not lie near enough to 
batter the town of Carthagena : he upbraided the general with in- 
activity and want of resolution to attack the fort of St. Lazar 
which commanded the town, and might be taken by scaladc. 
Wentworth, stimulated by tliese reproaches, resolved to try the 
experiment. Ills forces marched up to the attack : but the guide.s 
being slain they mistook their route, and advanced to the strong- 
est part of the fortification, where they were moreover exposed 
to the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the 
grenadiers, w as mortally w ounded ; the scaling-ladders were 
found too short: the officers were perplexed for want of orders 
and directions: yet the soldiers sustained a severe fire for several 
bonrs with surprising intrepidity, and at length retreated, leaving 
about six liundied killed or wounded on the spot. Their num- 
ber was now so much reduced, that they could no longer main- 
tain their footing on shore : besides, the rainy season had begun 
with such violence, as rendered it impossible for thf-m to five in 
camp. They, were, therefore, reimbarked : and all hope of fur- 
ther success immediately vanished. The adiniral, however, in 
order to demonstrate the impracticability of taking the place by 
sea, sent in the Gallicia, one of the Spanish ships which had 
been taken at Roca-chica, to cannonade the town, with sixteen 
guns mounted on one side, like a floating battery. This vessel, 
manned by detachments of volunteers from diflVrent ships, and 
commanded by Captain Hore, w'as warped into the inner har- 
bour, and moored before day, at a considerable distance from the 
walls, in a very shallow water. In this position she stood the 
fire of several batteries for some hours, without doing or sustain- 
ing much damage : then the admiral ordered the men to be 
brought off in boats, and the cables to be cut; so that she drove 
with the sea-breeze upon a shoal, where she was soon filled with 
water. TTiis exploit was absurd, and the inference wliich the 
admiral drew from it altogether fallacious. He .said it plainly 
proved, that there was not deptii of w ater in tlie inner inirbour, 
sufficient to admit large ships near enough to batter the town 
with any prospect of success. This, indeed, was the case hi 
that part of the harbour to wiiich the Gallicia W'as conducted: 
but a little farther to the left, he might have stationed four or 
five of his largest ships a-breast, witliiii pistol-.shot of the W alls ; 
and if this step had been taken, wlien the land-forces marched 
to the attack of St. Lazar, in all probability the loWii would have 
Men surrendered. ^ , I 

V. After the reimbarkation of the troops, the di.stcmpcrs p«lii- 
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liar to tlie climate and season began to rage with redoubled fury ; 
and great numbers of those who escaped the vengeance of the 
enemy perished by a more painful and inglorious fate. Nothing 
was heard but complaints and execrations : the groans of the dy- 
ing, and the senice for the dead: nothing was seen but objects 
of woe, and images of dejection. The conductors of this unfortu- 
nate expedition agreed in nothing but the expediency of a speedy 
retreat from this scene of misery and disgrace. The fortifications 
of the harbour were demolished, and the fleet returned to Jamaica. 
The miscarriage of this expedition, which had cost the nation an 
immense sum of money, was no sooner known in England, than the 
Lingdoin was filled with murmurs and discontent, and the people 
were depressed in proportion to that sanguine hope by which they 
had been elevated. Admiral Vernon, instead of undertaking any 
enterprise which might have retrieved the honour of the British 
arms, set sail from Jamaica with the forces in July, and anchored 
at the south-east part of Cuba, in a bay, on which he bestowed 
the appellaUun of Cumberland Harbour. The troops were land- 
ed, and encamped at the distance of twenty miles further up the 
river, where tliey remained totally inactive, and subsisted chiefly 
on salt ai)d damaged provisions, till the month of November, when 
.being coosideratny diminished by sickness, they were put on board 
again, and re-copveyed to J^naajea. He was afterwards reinforced 
from E>>gUn,d by foi^r shipp of ,\i'ar, and about three thousand sol- 
dierp: but be performed no.tluiig w orthy of the reputation he had 
acquired; and ibe people begmi to perceive that they had mis- 
taken his character. ' < 

VI. The afl'airs on the continent of Europe were now more 
than ever embroiled. The King of Prussia had demanded of the 
court of Vienna part of Silesia, by virtue of old treaties of co- 
fraternity, which were either obsolete or amiulled : and promised 
to assist the queen with all bis forces, in case she should comply 
with his demand: but this being rejected with disdain, he entered 
Silesia at the head of an aroiy, and prosecuted his conquests w itii 
great rapidity. In the mean lime, the Queen of Hungary was 
crowned at Presburgh, after having signed a capitulation, by 
which the liberties of that kingdom were confirmed; and the grand 
duke her consort was, at her request, associated with her for ten 
years in the government. At die same time the states of Hun- 

f aty refused to receive a memorial from llie Elector of Bavaria. 

)uring these transactions, his Prussian majesty made his 
public entrance into Breslau, and confirmed .-ul the privileges 
of the inhabitants. One of bis generals surprized the town and 
fortress of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary : Prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt-dessau, who commanded another army, which 
formed the blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, took the place 
.by scabule, made the Generals Wallis and Reyski prisoners, witli 
a tbounod men that w^e in garrison : here, likewise, the vLctoc 
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found the military chest, fifty pieces of brass cannon, and a great 
quantity of ammunition. 

VII. The Queen of Hungary had solicited tlie maritime pow- 
ers for assistance, but found them fcaifnl and backward. Being 
obliged, therefore, to exert herself witli the more vigour, she or- 
dered Count Neuperg to assemble a body of forces, ami endea- 
vour to stop the progress of the I’russians in Silesia. The two 
armies encountered each other in the neighbourhood of Neiss, at 
a villagq called Molwitz, and, after an obstinate dispute, the Aus- 
trians were obliged to retire, with the loss of four thousand men 
killed, wounded, or taken. The advantage was dearly purchased 
by the King of Prussia. His kinsman, I'rcderick, Margrave of 
Brandenburgh, and Lieutenant-general Schuylemberg, were killed 
in the cngagenicnt, together with a great number of general officers, 
and about two thousand soldiers. After this action, Brieg was 
surrendered to the Prussian, and he forced the important pass of 
Fryewalde, which was defended by four thousand Austrian hus- 
sars. The English and Dutch ministers, who accompanied him 
in his progress, spared no pains to effect an accommodation: but 
the two sovereigns were too much irritated against each other to ac- 
quiesce in any terms that could be proposed. The Queen of Hungary 
was incensed to find herself attacked, in the day of her distress, by a 
prince to whom she had given no sort of provocation; and his 
Prussian majesty charged the court of Vienna with a design either 
to assassinate, or carry him off by treachery t a design which was 
disowned with expressions of indignation and disdain. Count 
Neuperg being obliged to abandon Silesia, in order to oppose the 
Bavarian arms in Bohemia, the King of I’russia sent thither a de- 
tachment to join the elector, under the command of Count Deslau, 
who, in his route, reduced Glatz and Neiss, almostwithout oppo- 
sition: then his master received the homage of the Silesian states 
at Breslaw, and returned to Berlin. In December, the Prussian 
army was distributed in winter-quarters in Moravia, after having 
taken Olmutz, the capital of that province; and in March his 
Prussian majesty formed a camp of observation in the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburgh. 

•VIII. The Elector of Hanover was alarmed at the success of 
the King of Prussia, in apprehension that he woyld become too 
formidable a neighbour. A scheme was said to have been propo- 
sed to the court of Vienna, for attacking that prince’s electoral do- 
minions, and dividing the conquest; but it never was put in exe- 
cution. Nevertheless, the troops of Hanover were augmented : 
the auxiliary Danes and Hessians in tlie pay of Great Britain 
were ordered to be in readiness to march ; and a good number or 
British forces encamped and prepared for embarkation. The 
sub.sidy of three hundred thousand pounds, granted by parliament, 
was remitted to the Queen of Hungary; and every thing seemed 
to presage the vigorous interposition of his Britannic majesty. 
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But in a little time after Iris arrival at Hanover, that spirit of ac- 
tion seemed to flag even while her Hungarian majesty tottered on 
the verge of ruin. France resolved to seize this opportunity of 
crushing the house of Austria. In order to intimidate the Elector 
of Hanover, Mareschal Mallebois was sent with a numerous army 
into Westphalia; and this expedient proved elfectual. A treaty 
of neutrality was concluded : and the King of Great Britain en- 
gaged to vote for the Elector of Bavaria at the ensuing election 
of an emperor. The design of the French court was to raise this 
prince to the imperial dignity, and furnish him with suchsuccours 
as should enable him to deprive the Queen of Hungary of her here- 
ditary dominions. • 

IX. While, the French minister at Vienna endeavoured to 
amuse the queen with the strongest assurances of his master’s 
friendship, a body of five-and-thirty thousand rnen began their 
march for Germany, in order to join the Elector of Bavaria ; an- 
other French army was • assembled upon the Rhine; and the 
Count de Bellisle being provided with large sums of money, was 
sent to negociate with different electors. Having thus secu- 
red a majority of voices, he proceeded to Munich, when he pre- 
sented the Elector of Bavaria with a commission, appointing him 
generalissimo of the French troops marching to his assistance: 
and now thetreatyof Nympheuburgh was concluded. Thel’rench 
king engaged to assist the elector with his whole power, towards 
raising him to the imperial throne : the elector promised, that af- 
ter his elevation he would never attempt to recover any of the 
towns or provinces' of the empire which France had conquered : 
that he would, in his imperial capacity, renounce the barrier- 
treaty ; and agree that France should irrevocably retain whatever 
places she should subdue in the Austrian Netherlands. The next 
step of Bellisle was to negociate another treaty between France 
and Prussia, importing. That the Elector of Bavaria should pos- 
sess Bohemia, Upper Austria, and the Tyrolese: That the King 
of Poland should be gratified with Moravia and Upper Silesia; 
and that his Prussian majesty should retain Lower Silesia, with 
the town of Neiss and the county of Glatz. These precautions 
being taken, the Count de Belleisle repaired to Franckfort, in 
quality of ambassador and plenipotentiary from France, at the 
imperial diet of election. It was in this city that the French king 
published a declaration, signifying, that as the King of Great 
Britain had assembled an army to influence the approaching elec- 
tion of an emperor, his most Christian majesty, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Westphali.i, had ordered some troops to advance towards 
the Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity of the Germa- 
nic body, and secure the freedom of the imperial election. 

■ X. In July, the Elector of Bavaria being joined by the French 
forces under Mareschal Broglio, surprized the imperial city of 
Passau, upon the Danube: and entering Upper Austria, at the 
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head of seventy thousand men, took possession of Lintz, where 
he received the homage of the states of that country. Under- 
standing that the garrison of Vienna, was very numerous, and that 
Count Palfi had assembled thirty thousand Hungarians in the 
neighborhood of this capital, he made no farther progress in Aus- 
tria, but marched into Bohemia, where he was reinforced by a 
considerable body of Saxons, under the command of Count Ru- 
towski, natural son to the late King of Poland. By this time his 
Polish majesty had acceded to the treaty of Xymphenbourg, and 
declared war against the Queen of Hungary, on the most frivolous 
pretences. The Elector of Bayaria advanced to Prague, which 
was taken in the night by scaladc : an achievement in which 

Maurice Count of Saxe, another natural son of the King of Po- 
land, distinguished himself at the head of the French forces. In 
December the Elector of Bavaria made his public entry into his 
capital, where he was proclaimed King of Bohemia, ami inaugu- 
rated wkh the usual soleimiLties; then he wenttoFranckfort, to be 
present at the diet of election. 

XI. At this period the Queen of Hungary saw herself aban- 
doned by all her allies, and seeming devoted to destruction. She 
was not, however, forsaken by her courage; nor destitute of good 
officers, and an able ministry. She retired to Presburgh, and in 
a pathetic Latin speech to the states, expressed her conBdcnce in 
the loyalty and valour of her Hungarian subjects. The nobility 
of that kingdom, touclied witli lier presence and distress, assured 
her, uuaniniously, that they would sacrifice tlicir lives and fortunes 
in her defence. The ban being rais<al, tliat brave people crow ded 
to her standard; and the diet expressed tlieir senliinenls against 
her enemy by a public edict, excluding for ever the electoral 
house of Bavaria from the succession to the crown of Hungary: 
yet, without the subsidy she received from Great Britain, their 
courage aud attachment would have proved iuetTectnal. By this 
supply die was enabled to pay her army, erect magazines, com- 
plete her warlike prcpaiations, and put her strong places in a pos- 
ture of defence. In December, her generals, Berenclau and Menl- 
zel, defeated Count Thoring, who commanded eight thousand 
men, at the pass of iScardingen, and opening their way into Bava- 
ria, laid the whole country under contribution ; while Count Khe- 
venhuller retook the city of Lintz, and drove the French troops 
out of Austria. The Grand Signor assured the Queen of Hun- 
gary, that far from taking advantage of her troubles, he should 
seize all opportunities to convince her of bis friendship ; the pope 
permitted her to levy a tenth on the revenues of the clergy withiu 
her doBMoions ; and even to, use all the church-plate for tJte sup- 
port of.theiwar. 

XH. As tlic czariua expressed an mclinatinn to assist this un- 
fortunate piiucess, the I'rench court resolved to find Jier einploy- 
went iuanotliLr quarter. They had already gained over to their 
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interest Count Gylicnburgh, prirne-minisfer and president of the 
chancery in Sweden. A dispute happening between him and 
Mr. Burnaby, the British resident at Stockholm, some warm al- 
tercation passed; Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and pub- 
lished a memorial in his own vindication; on the other hand the 
King of .Sweden justified his conduct in a rescript sent to all the 
foreign ministers. The King of Great Britain had proposed a 
subsidy treaty to Sweden, which, from the influence of Trench 
councils, was rejected. 'I'he Swedes having assembled a numer- 
ous army in Finland, and equipped a large squadron of .ships, 
declared w'ar against Kussia, upon the most trifling pretences; and 
the fleet putting to sea, commenced hostilities by blocking up the 
Russian porSs in Livonia. A body of eleven thousand Swedes 
commanded by General W'rangle, having advanced to VV illmen- 
strand, were, in August, attacked and defeated by General Lasci, 
at the head of thirty thousand Russians. Count I.iewetdiaupt, who 
commanded the main army of the Swedes, resolved to take ven- 
geance for this disgrace, after the Russian troops had retired into 
winter-quarters. In December he marched towards \Vybourg: 
but receiving letters from the Prince of Hesse-Hombourg and the 
Marquis de la Chetardie, the French ambassador at Petersburgh, 
informing him of the surprising revolution w hich had just happei^ 
in Russia, and proposing a suspension of hostilities; he retreated 
with his army, in order to wait for further instructions; and tire 
two courts agreed to a cessation of arms for three months. 

Xlll. Tlic Russians had been for some time discontented with 
their government. The late czarina was influenced chiefly by 
German councils, and employed a great number of foreigners in 
her service. These causes of discontent produced factions and 
conspiracies; and when they were discovered, the empress treated 
the authors of them with such severity ns increased the general 
disaffection. Besides they were displeased at the manner in which 
she had settled the succession. Hie Prince of Brunswick- Lmien- 
burgh Bevem, father to the young czar, was not at all agreeable 
to the Russian nobility, and his consort the Princess Anne of 
Mecklenburgh, having assumed the reins of government during 
her son’s minority, seemed to follow the maxims of her aunt, the 
late czarina. The Russian grandees and generals, therefore, 
turned their eyes upon the Princess Filizabeth, who w as daughter 
of Peter the Great, and the darling of the empire. The French 
ambassador gladly concurred in a project for deposing a princess 
who was well affected to the house of Austria. General Lasci ap- 
proved of the design, which was chiefly conducted by the Prince of 
Hesse-Hombourg, who in the reigns of the Empress Catherine and 
Peter II. had been generalissimo of the Russian anny. The 
good-will and concurrence of the troops being secured, two regi- 
ments of guards took possession of ail the avenues of the imperial 
irabce nt Petersburgh. The Princess Elizabeth, putting hersdif 
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at the head of one thousand men, upon the fifth day of Decem- 
ber entered the winter-palace, where the Princess of Mecklen- 
burgh and the infant czar resided. She advanced into the cham- 
ber where the princess and her consort lay, and desired them to 
rise, and quit ihe palace, adding that their persons were safe; and 
that. they could notjustly blame her for asserting her right. At 
the same time, the Counts Osterman, Golofhairkin, Min^den, and 
Munich, were arrested ; their papers and effects were seized, and 
their persons conveyed to Schlisselbourg, a fortress on the Neva. 
Early in the morning the senate assembling, declared all that had 
passed since the reign of Peter II. to be usurpation; and that the 
imperial dignity belonged of right to the Princess Elizabeth : she 
was immediately proclaimed Empress of all the Russias, and re- 
cognized by the army in Finland. She forthwith published a ge- 
neral act of indemnity : she created the Prince of Hesse-Hom- 
bourg generalissimo of her armies ; she restored the Dolgorucky. 
family to their honours and estates : she recalled and rewarded 
all those who had been banished for favouring her pretensions: 
she mitigated the exile of the Duke of Courland, by indulging him 
with a maintenance more suitable to his rank : she released General 
Wrangle, Count Wasaburg, and the other Swedish officers, who 
had been taken at the battle of Willnienstrand ; and the Princess 
Ann of Mecklenburgh, with her consort and children, were sent 
under a strong guard to Riga, the capital of Livonia. 

XIV. Amidst these tempests of war and revolution, tlie states- 
general wisely determined to preserve their own tranquillity. It 
was, doubtless, their interest to avoid the dangers and expences 
of a war, and to profit by that stagnation of commerce which would 
necessarily happen among their neighbours that w'ere at open en- 
mity with each other: besides, they were over-awed by the de- 
clarations of the French monarch on one side; by the power, 
activity, and pretensions of his Prusian majesty on the other; 
and they dreaded the prospect of a stadtholder at the head of their 
army. These at least were the sentiments of many Dutch pa- 
triots, reinforced by others that acted under French influence. 
But the Prince of Orange numbered among his partisans and 
adherents many persons of dignity and credit in llic common- 
wealth : he was adored by the populace, who loudly exclaimed 
against their governors, and clamoured for a w ar, w ithout ceasing. 
This national spirit, joined to the rpmonstrances and requisitions 
made by the courts of Vienna and London, obliged the states to 
issue orders for an augmentation of their forces : but these were 
executed so slowly, that neither France nor Prussia had much 
cause to take umbrage at their preparations. In Italy the king 
of Sardinia declared for the house of Austria : the republic of Ge- 
noa, was deeply engaged in the French interest: the pope, the 
Venetians, and the dukedom of Tuscany were neutral: the King 
of Naples resolved to support the claim of his family to the Ausv 
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trian dominions in Italy, and began to make preparations accord- 
ingly. His mother, the Queen of Spain, had formed a plan for 
erecting these dominions into a monarchy for her second son 
Don Philip; and a body of fifteen thousand men being embarked 
at Barcelona, were transported to Orbilello, under the convoy of 
the united squadrons of France and Spain. While Admiral Had- 
dock, with twelve ships of the line, lay at anchor in the bay of 
Gibraltar, the Spanish fleet passed the straits in the night, and 
w as joined by the French squadron from Toulon. The British 
Admiral sailing from Gibraltar, fell in with them in a kvi days, 
and found both squadrons drawn up in line of battle. As he 
bore down upon the Spanish fleet, the French admiral sent a flag 
of truce, to inform him that as the French and Spaniards were 
engaged in a joint eNpeditiun, he should be obliged to act in con- 
cert with his master’s allies. This interposition prevented an 
engagement. The combined fleets amounting to double the num- 
ber of the English squadron. Admiral Haddock was obliged to 
desist; and proceeded to Port Mahon, leaving the enemy to pro- 
secute their voyage without molestation. The people of Eng- 
land were incensed at this transaction, and did not scruple to 
affirm, that the hands of the British admiral were tied up by the 
neutrality of Hanover. * 

XV. The court of Madrid seemed to have s^iaken off that in- 
dolence and phlegm whidh had formerly disgraced the councils 
of Spain. They no sooner learned the destination of Commo- 
dore Anson, who had sailed from Spithead in the course of the 
preceding year, than they sent Don Pizzaro, with a more power- 
ful squadron, upon the same voyage, to defeat his design. He 
accordingly steered the same course, and actually fell in with one 
or two ships of the British armament, near the straits of Magel- 
lan ; but he could not weather a long and furious tempest, through 
which Mr. Anson proceeded into the South-Sea. One 'of the 
Spanish ships perished at sea: another was wrecked on the coast 
of Brazil : and Pizzarro bore away for the Rio de la Plata, 
where he arrived with the three remaining ships, in a shattered 
condition, after having lost twelve hundred men by sickness and 

• In the month of July two ships of Haddock’s squadron falling in with three 
French ships of war. Captain Barnet, the English commodore, supposing them 
to be Spanish register ships, fired a shot in order to bring them to; and they re- 
fusing to comply with this signal, a sliarp engagement ensued ; after they bad 
fought several hours, the French commander ceased firing, and thought pro- 
per to come to an explanation, when be and Barnet parted with mutiud apo- 
logies. 

In the course of this year a dangerous conspiracy was discovered at New 
York, in North America. One Hewson, a low publican, had engaged several 
negroes in a design to destroy the town, and massacre tl^e people. Fire was set 
to several parts of the city ; nine or ten negroes were apprehended, convicted, 
and burned alive. Hewson, with bis wife, and a servant-maid privy to the plot, 
were found guilty and hang^, though they died protesting their innocence. 
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foinme. The Spaniards exerted the same vigilance and activity 
in Europe. Their privateers were so industrious and successful, 
that in the beginning of this year they had taken, since the coin- 
Miencenient of the war, four hundred and seven ships belonging 
to the subjects of Great Britain, valued at near four millions of 
piastres. The traders had, therefore, too much cause to coni- 
plaifi, considering the formidable fleets which were maintained 
for the protection of commerce. In the course of the summer. 
Sir John Norris had twice sailed towards the coast of Spain, at 
the head of a powerful squadron, without taking any etfectual 
step for annoying the enemy, as if the sole iuteiilion of the minis- 
try had been to expose the nation to the ridicule and contempt 
of its enemies. The inactivity of the British arms appears the 
•more inexcusable, when we consider the great armaments which 
■had been prepared. The land-forces of Great Britain, exclusive 
of the Danish and Hessian auxiliaries, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand men; and the fleet consisted of above one hundred ships of 
wnr, manned by fifty-four thousand sailors. 

, XVI. The general discontent of the people had a manifest 
influence upon the election of members for the new parliament, 
which produced one of the most violent contests betweeen the 
two parties, which had happened since the revolution. All the 
adherents of the Prince of Wales concurred with the country 
party, in opposition to the minister; and the Duke of Argyle ex- 
erted himself so successfully among the shires aud borouglis of 
Scotland, that the partisans of the ministry could not secure six 
members out of the whole number leturned from North Britain. 
They were, however, much more fortunate in the election of the 
Sixteen Peers, who were chosen literally according to tlie list 
transmitted from court. Instructions were delivered by tlie con- 
stituents to a great number of members returned for cities and 
counties, exhorting and requiring them to oppose a standing army 
in time of peace ; to vole for the mitigation of excise laws, for 
the repeal of septennial parliaments ; and for the limitation of 
placemen in the House of Coninioiis. They, likew ise, insisted 
upon their examiniiig into the particulars of the public cxpence, 
and endeavouring to redress the grievances of the nation. , Ob- 
•stioate struggles were maintained in all parts of the united king- 
dom with uncommon ardour and irerseverancc ; aud such a na- 
tional spirit of opposition prevailed, that, notwithstanding the 
whole weight of ministerial influence, the contrary interest seem- 
ed to preponderate in the new parliament. 

XVII. The king returned to England in the month of Octo- 
’ber; and on the first day of December tlie session was opeued. 
IVIr. Onslow being rechosen speaker was approved of by lus in.a- 
jesty, who spoke in the usual stile to' both Houses. He observed, 
that the former. parliament had formed the strongest resolutions 
in fovour of the Queen of Hungary, for tlie niaiutcnance of the 
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pragmatic sanction; for the preservation of the bahince of power, 
and the peace and liberties of Europe; and that if the other 
powers which were under the like engagements with him had 
answered the just expectations so solemnly given, the support of 
the common cause would have been attended with less difficulty. 
He said, he had endeavoured, by the most proper and early ap- 
plications, to induce other powers that were united with him by 
the ties of common interest to concert such measures as so im- 
portant and critical a conjuncture required: that where an ac- 
commodation seemed necessary, he had laboured to reconcile 
princes whose union would have been the most effectual means 
to prevent the mischiefs which had happened, and the best secu- 
rity for the interest and safety of the whole. He owned his en- 
deavours had not hitlierto produced the desired effect : though 
he was not without hope, that a just sense of approaching 
danger would give a more favourable turn to the councils of 
other nations. He represented the necessity of putting the king- 
dom in such a posture of defence as would enable him to im- 
prove all opportunities of maintaining the liberties of Europe, 
and defeat any attempts that should be made against him and his 
dominions ; and he recommended unanimity, vigour, and dispatch. 
The House of Commons having appointed their several com- 
mittees, the speaker reported the king’s speech ; and Mr. Her- 
bert moved for an address of thanks, including an approbation of 
the means by which the war had been prosecuted. The motion 
being seconded by Mr. Trevor, Lord Noel Somerset stood up 
and moved, that the House would in their address desire his ma- 
jesty not to engage these kingdoms in a war for the preservation 
of his foreign dominions. He was supported by ffiat 'incorrup- 
tible patriot, Mr. Shippen, who declared he was neither ashamed 
nor afraid to affirm that thiilv years had made no change in any 
of his polilical opinions. He said he was grown old in the 
House of Commons; that time had verified the predictions he 
had formerly uttered; and that he had seen his conjectures 
ripened into knowledge. “ If my country (added he) has been so 
unfortunate as once more to commit her interest to men who pro- 
pose to themselves no advantage from their trust but lliat of 
selling it, I may, perhaps, fall once more under cCirstire for de- 
claring my opinion, and be once more treated as a criminal, for 
asserting what they who punish me cannot deny ; for maintaining 
that Hanoverian maxims are inconsistent with the happiness of 
this nation; and for preserving the caution so strongly inculcated 
by those patriots who framed the Act of Settlement, and confer- 
red upon the present royal family their title to the throne.” Me 
particularized the instances in which the ministry liad acted in 
diametrical opposition to that necessary constitution ; nnd he 
insisted on the necessity of taking some step to remove the 
apprehensions of the people, who began to think themselves 
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in danger of being sacrificed to llie security of foreign dominions . 
Mr. Gibbon, wlio spoke on the same side of the question, ex- 
patiated upon the absurdity of returning tlianks for the prosecu- 
tion of a war which had been egregioiisly mismanaged. “ What! 
(said he) are our thanks to be solemnly returned for defeats, dis- 
grace, and losses, the ruin of our merchants, the imprisonment of 
our sailors, idle shows of armaments, and useless expencesf” 
Sir Robert Walpole having made a short speech in defence of 
the first motion for an address, was answered by Mr. Pulteney, 
who seemed to be animated with a double proportion of patriot 
indignation. He asserted, that from a review of that minister’s 
conduct since the beginning of the dispute with Spain, it would 
appear that he had been guilty not only of single errors, but of de- 
liberate treachery ; that he had always co-operated with the ene- 
mies of his country, and sacrificed to his private interest the hap- 
piness and honour of the British nation. He then entered into a 
detail of that conduct against which he had so often declaimed ; 
and being transported by an over-heated imagination, accused him 
of personal attachment and alfectiun to the enemies of the king- 
dom. A charge that was doubtless the result of exaggerated ani- 
mosity, and served only to invalidate the other articles of imputa- 
tion tliat were much better fouudrHl. His objections were over- 
ruled; and the address, as at first proposed, was presented to his 
majesty. 

AVIH. This small advantage, however, the minister did not 
consider as a proof of his having ascertained an undoubted ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. There was a great number of 
disputed elections ; and the discussion of these was the point on 
which the people had turned their eyes, as the criterion of the 
minister’s power and credit. In the first which was heard at the 
bar of the House, he carried his point hy a majority of six only ; 
and this he looked upon as a defeat rather than a victory. His 
enemies exulted in tlieir strength ; as they knew they should be 
joined, in matters of importance, hy several members who voted 
against them on this occasion. The inconsiderable majority that 
appeared on the side of the administration ]>lainly proved that the 
influence of the minister was greatly diminished, and seemed to 
prognosticate his further decline. This oonsideratioii induced 
some individuals to declare against him as a setting sun, from 
whose beams they could expect no further warmth. His adhe- 
rents began to tremble; and lie himself bad occasion for all his 
art and equanimity. The court-interest was not sufficient to sup- 
port the election of their own members for Westminster. The - 
high-bailitf had been guilty of some illegal practices at the poll ; 
and three justices of the peace h.ad, on pretence of preventing 
riots, sent for a military force to over-awe the election. A pe-- 
tition presented by the electors of Westminster was taken into 
consideration by the House ; and the election was declared void, 
by a majority of four voices. The high-bailiff was taken into 
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custody ; the officer who ordered the soldiers to march, and the 
three justices who signed the letter, in consequence of which 
he acted, were reprimanded on their knees at the bar of the House. 

XIX. The country-party maintained the advantage they had 
gained in deciding upon several other controverted elections; and 
Sir Robert Walpole tottered on the brink of ruin. He knew that 
the majority of a single vote would at any time commit him pri- 
soner to the Tower, should ever the motion be made : and he saw 
that his safety could be effected hy no other expedient but that of 
dividing the opposition. 'J’owards the accomplishment of this 
purpose he employed all his credit and dexterity. His emissaries 
did not fail to tamper with those members of the opposite party 
who were the most likely to be converted by their arguments. A 
message was sent by the Bishop of Oxford to the Prince of 
Wales, importing. That if his royal highness would write a letter 
of condescension to the king, he and all bis counsellors should 
be taken into favour ; that fifty thousand pounds should be added 
to his revenue; four times that sum be disbursed immediately for 
the payment of his debts ; and suitable, provision be made in due 
time for all his followers. The prince declined this proposal. 
He declared that he would accept no such conditions, while Sir 
Robert Walpole continued to direct the public affairs: that he 
looked upon him as a bar between bis majesty and the affections 
of his people; as the author of the national grievances both at 
home and abroad ; and as the sole cause of that contempt 
which Great Britain bad incurred in all the courts of Europe. 
His royal highness was now chief of this formidable party, re 
vered by the whole nation — a party which had gained the 
ascendancy in the House of Commons; which professed to act 
upon the principles of public virtue: which demanded the full of 
ail odious minister, as a sacrifice due to an injured people; 
and declared that no temptation could shake their virtue; that no 
art could dissolve the cement by which they were united. Sir 
Robert Walpole, though repulsed in this attempt upon the Prince 
of Wales, was more successful in his otlier endeavours. He re- 
solved to try his strength once more in the House of Commons, in 
another disputed election ; and had the mortification to see the 
majority augmented to sixteen voices. He declared he would 
never more sit in that House; and next day, which was the third 
of February, the king adjourned both Houses of Parliament to 
the eighteenth day of tlie same month. In this interim Sir 
Robert Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and resigned all 
his employments. 

XX. At no time of his life did he acquit himself with such 
prudential policy as he now displayed. He found means to 
separate the parts that composed the opposition, and to transfer 
the popular odium from himself to those who had pi ofessed them- 
selves his keenest. adversaries. The country-party consisted of 
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the Tories, reinforced by discontented Whigs, who had cither been 
disappointed in their own ambitious views, or felt for the distresses 
of their country, occasioned by a weak and worthless administra- 
tion. The old patriots, and the Whigs whom they had joined, 
acted upon very different, and, indeed, upon opposite principles 
of government : and, therefore, they were united only by the ties 
of convenience. A coalition was projected between the discon- 
tented VVMiigs and those of the same denomination who acted in 
the ministry. Some were gratified with titles and offices ; atid all 
were assured, that in the management of aft'airs a new system 
would be adopted, according to the plan they themselves should 
propose. The court required nothing of them, but that the Earl 
of Orford should escape with impunity. His place of Chaa- 
ccllor of the Exchequer was bestowed upon Mr. Sandys, who 
was likewise appointed a lord of the Treasury; and the Earl of 
Wilmington succeeded him as first commissioner of that board. 
Lord Harrington, being dignified with the title of earl, waa de- 
clared president of the council; and in his room Lord Carteret 
became secretary of state. The Duke of Argylc was made 
master-general of the ordnance, colonel of his majesty’s royal 
regiment of horse guards, field-marshal and commander in chief 
of all the forces in South Britaiu : but, finding himself disap- 
pointed in his expectations of the coalition, he, in less than a 
month, renounced all these employments. The Marquis of 
Tweedale was appointed secretary of state for Scotland, a post 
which had been long suppressed ; Mr. Pulleney was sworn of 
the privy-council, and afterwards created Earl of Bath. The 
Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham was preferred to the head 
of the Admiralty, in the room of Sir Charles Wager; and, 
after the resignation of the Duke of Argyle, the EaiT of Stair 
was appointed field-marshal of all his majesty’s forces, as well as 
ambassador extraordinary to the states-general. On the seven- 
teenth day of February the Prince of Wales,' attended by a 
numerous retinue of his adherents, waited on his majesty, who 
received him graciously, and order^ his guards to be restored. 
Lord Carteret and Mr. Sandys were the 4 (*t who embraced the 
offers of the court,- without the consent or privity of any other 
leaders in the opposition, except that of Mr. Pulteney ; but they 
declared to their friends, they would still proceed upon patriot 
principles: that they would concur in promoting an inquiry into 
V past measures ; and in enacting necessary laws to secure the con- 
stitution from the practices of corruption. These professions 
were believed, not only by their old coadjutors in tlie House of 
Commons, but also by the nation in general. The reconciliation 
• between the king and the Prince of W ales, together with the change 
in the ministry, were celebrated with public rejoicings all over 
> the kingdom ; and immediately after the adjournment nothing but 
concord appeared in the House of Commons. 
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XXL But this haimony was of short duration. It soon ap> 
peared, that tiiose who had declaimed the loudest for the liberties 
of their country had been actuated solely by the most sordid, ai)d 
even the most ridiculous motives of self-interest. Jealousy and 
mutual distrust ensued between them and their former con- 
federates. The nation complained, that, instead of a total change 
of men and measures, they saw the old ministry strengthened by 
this coalition ; and the same ititerest in parliament predominating 
with redoubled influence. They branded the new converts as 
apostates and betrayers of their country ; and in the transports of 
their indignation, they entirely overlooked the old object of their 
resentment. That a nobleman of pliant principles, narrow for- 
tune, and unbounded ambition, should forsake his party for the 
blandishments of afBuence, power, and authority, will not ap- 
pear strange to any person acquainted with the human heart ; but 
the sensime part of mankind will always reflect with amazement 
upon the conduct of a man, who seeing himself idolized by liis 
fellow citizens, as the first and firmest patriot in the kingdom, as 
one of the most shining ornaments of his country, could give up 
all his popularity, and incur the contempt or detestation of man- 
kind, for the wretched consideration of an empty title, without 
office, influence, or the least substantial appendage. One cannot, 
without an emotion of grief, contemplate such an instance of 
infatuation — One cannot but lament, that such glory should 
have been so weakly forfeited : that such talents should have 
been lost to the cause of liberty and virtue. Doubtless he 
flattered himself with the hope of one day directing tlie 
councils of his sovereign; but this was never accomplished, 
and he remained a solitary monument of blasted ambition. Be- 
fore the change in the ministry, Mr. Pulteney moved that the 
several papers relating to the conduct of the war, which had been 
laid before the House should be referred to a select committee, 
who should examine strictly into the particulars, and make a re- 
port to the House of their remarks and objections. The motion 
introduced a debate; but, upon a division,. was rejected by a ma- 
jority of three voices. Petitions having been presented by the 
merchants of London, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, and almost 
all the trading towns in the kingdom, complaining of the losses 
they had sustained by the bad conduct of the war, the House re- 
solved itself into a committee, to deliberate on these remon- 
strances. The articles of the London petition were explained by 
Mr. Glover, an eminent merchant of tliat city. Six days were 
■pent in perusing papers and examining witnesses: then the same 
gentleman summed up the evidence, and in a pathetic speech 
endeavoured to demonstrate, -that the commerce of Great Britain 
had been exposed to the insults and rapine of the Spaniards, not 
by inatt^tion or accident, but by one uniform and continued de- 
sign. 'iltis enquiry being resumed after the adjournment, copiea 
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of instructions to admirals and captains of cruising ships were 
laid before the House ; the Commons passed several resolutions, 
upon which a bill was prepared for the better protecting and 
securing the trading and navigation of the kingdom. It made its 
way through the Lower House ; but was thrown out by tlie Lords. 
The pension-bill was revived, and sent up to the Peers, where it 
was again rejected. Lord Carteret voting against that very mea- 
sure which he had so lately endeavoured to promote. On the 
ninth day of March, Lord Limerick made a motion for appoint- 
ing a committee to enquire into the conduct of affairs for the' last 
twenty years : he was seconded by Sir.lohn St. Aubyn, and sup. 
ported by Mr. V'elters Cornwall, Mr. Philips, Mr. W. Pitt, and 
Lord Percival, the new member for Westminster, who had already 
signalized himself by his eloquence and capacity. The motion 
was opposed by Sir Charles W ager, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Henry 
Fox, surveyor-general to his majesty’s works, and brother to 
Lord Ilchester. ’Fhougli the opposition was faint and frivolous, 
the proposal was rejected by a majority of two voices. Lord 
Limerick, not yet discouraged, made a motion, on the twenty- 
third day of March, for an enquiry into the conduct of Robert 
Earl of Orford for the last ten years of his administration; and, 
after a sharp debate, it was carried in the affirmative. The House 
resolved to choose a secret committee by ballot; and in tliemean 
time presented an address to the king, assuring him of their 
fidelity, zeal, and affection. 

XXII. Sir Robert Godschall having moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal the act for septennial parliaments, he was 
seconded by Sir John Barnard : but warmly opposed by Mr. 
Pulteney and Mr. Saudys ; and the question passed in the nega- 
tive. The committee of secrecy being chosen, began to examine 
evidence, and Mr. Pa.xton, solicitor to the Treasury, refusing to 
answer such questions as were put to him. Lord Limerick, chair- 
man of the committee, complained to the House of his obstinacy. 
He was first taken into'custody ; and still persisting in his refusal, 
committed to Newgate. Then hi.s lordship moved, that leave 
should be given to bring in a bill for indemuifying evidence against 
the Earl of Orford; and it was actually prepared by a decision 
of the majority. In the House of Lords it was vigorously op- 
posed by Lord Carteret, and as strenuously supported by the 
Duke of Argyle ; but fell upon a division, by the weight of su- 
perior numbers. Those members in the House of Commons 
who heartily wished that the enquiry might be prosecuted were 
extremely incensed at the fate of this bill. A committee was 
appointed to search the journals of tlie Lords for precedents : 
their report being read. Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, 
moved for a resolution, “ That the Lords refusing to concur with 
the Commons of Great Britain, in an indemnification necessary 
to the effectual carrying on the enquiry, now depending jn par-. 
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liamcnt, is an obstruction to justice, and may prove fatal to the 
liberties of this nation.’’ — This motion, which was seconded by 
Lord Quarendon, son of the Earl of Lichfield, gave rise to a 
warm debate; and Mr. Sandy* declaimed against it, as a step 
that would bring on an immediate dissolution of the present form 
of government. It is really amazing to see with what effrontery 
some men can shift their maxims, and openly contradict the 
whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr. Sandys did not pass 
unceiisured: he sustained -some severe sarcasms on his aposlacy, 
from Sir John Hynde Cotton, who refuted all his objections : 
nevertheless the motion passed in the negative. Notwithstanding 
this great obstruction, purposely throw n in the way of the enquiry, 
the secret committee discovered many flagrant instances of fraud 
and corruption in which the Earl of Orford had been concerned. 
It appeared, that he had granted fraudulent contracts for paying 
the troops in the West-Indies: that he had employed iniquitous 
arts to influence elections : that for secret-service, during the last 
ten years, he had touched one million four hundred fifty-three 
thousand four hundred pounds of the public money : that above 
fifty thousand pounds of this sum liad been paid to authors and 
])riiiters of newspapers and political tracts written in defence of 
the ministry: that on the very day which preceded his resignation, 
he had sigtied orders on the civil-list revenues for above thirty 
thousand pounds: but as the cash remaining in the Exchequer did 
not much exceed fourteen thousand pounds, he had raised the 
remaining part of the thirty thousand, by pawning the orders to 
a banker. The committee proceeded to make further progress 
in their serntinv, and had almost prepared a tl'.ird report, when 
they were interrupted by the prorogalien of parliament. 

XX 111. The iiiinistiy finding it was necessary to take some 
step for conciliating the aftection of the people, gave way to a 
bill for excluding certain officers from scats in llie House of Com- 
mons. They passed another for encouraging the linen manu- 
facture : a third for regulating the trade of the phnifations: and a 
fourth to prevent the marriage of lunatics, 'riiey voted forty 
thousand seamen, and sixty-two thousand five hundred landtneii 
for the service of the current year. '^I’hey provided for the sub- 
sidies to Denmark and Hesse-Cassel, and voted five hundred 
thousand pounds to the Queen of Hungary. The expcnce of 
the year amounted to near six millions raised by the land-tax at 
four shillings in the pound, by the malt-tax, by one million from 
the sinking-fund, by annuities granted upon it for eight hundred 
thousand pounds, and a loan of one million six hundred thousand 
pounds from the Rank. In the month of .fuly, John Lord Gower 
was appointed keeper of his majesty’s privy-seal: Allen Lord Ba-. 
thurst w as made captain of the band of pensioners ; and on the 
fifteenth day of the month, Mr. Pulteney took his seat in the 
House of Peers as Earl of Bath. The king closed the session in 
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the usual way, after having given tlieiii to understand, that a treaty 
of peace was concluded between the Queen of Hungary and the 
King of Rrussiii, under his mediation; ^nd that the late successes 
of Austrian arms were in a great niea.sure owing to the geucroua 
assistance afforded by the ilritish nation. 

XXIV. By this time great changes had happened intheaffaira 
of the continent. 'Ilie Elector of Bavaria was chosen Emperor 
of Germany at Franckfort on the Maine, and crowned by the name 
of Charles VUI. on the twelfth day of February. Thither the 
Imperial diet was removed from Ratisbon: they confirmed his 
election, and indulged him with a subsidy of fifty Roman months, 
amounting to about two hundred thousand pounds sterliim. In 
the mean time, the Austrian general, Khcvenhuller, ravaged his 
electorate, and made himself master of Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria : he likewise laid part of the Palatinate under contiiliu- 
tion, in resentment for that elector’s having sent a body of his 
troops to reinforce the Imperial army. In March, Count Sa.ve, 
ui'.li a detachment of French and Bavarians, reduced Egra; and 
the Austrians were obliged to evacuate Bavaria, though they 
afterwards returned. Khevcnhuller took post in the neighbour- 
hood of Passan, and detached General Bernclau to Dingicsing 
on the Iscr, to observe the motions of the enemy, who were now 
become extremely formidable. In May, a detachment of French 
and Bavarians advanced to the castle of Ililkersbcrg on the 
Danube, with a view to take possession of a bridge over the river: 
the Austrian garrison immediately marched out to give them 
battle, and a severe action ensued, in svhich the Imperialists were 
defeated. 

XXV. In Uie beginning of the year the Queen of Hungary - 
had assembled two considerable armies in Moravia and Bohemia. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of fifty thousand men, 
advanced against the Saxons and Prussians, who thought proper 
to retire with precipitation from Moravia, which they had invaded. 
Then the prince took the route to Bohemia; and ^Marslial Broglio, 
who commanded the French forces in that country, must have 
fallen a sacrifice, had not the King of Prussia received a strong 
reinforcement, and entered that kingdom* before his allies could 
be attacked. The two armies advanced towards each otlier; and 
on the seventeenth of May, joined battle at Czaslaw, where the 
Austrians at first gained a manifest advantage, and penetrated as 
far as the Prussian baggage : then the irregulars began to plunder 
so eagerly, that they neglected every other consideration. The 
I’russian infantry took this opportunity to rally : the battle was 
renewed, and, after a very obstinate contest, the victory was 
snatched out of the hands of the Austrians, who were obliged to 
retire, with the loss of five thousand men killtnl, and twelve hun- 
dred taken by the enemy. The Prussians paid dear for the honour 
of remaining on the field of battle; and from tlie circumstauccs of 
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tliis action the king is said to have conceived a disgust to the 
war. When the Austrians made such progress in the beginning 
of tlie engagement, he rode off with great expedition, until he- 
was recalled by a message from h;s general, the Count de Schwe- 
rin, assuiing his majesty that there was no danger of a defeat. 
Immediately after this battle, he discovered an inclination to ac- 
commodate all differences wjlh the Queen of Hungary. The Earl 
of llyndford, ambassador from the court of Great Britain, who 
accompanied him in this campaign, and was vested with full 
powers by her Hungarian majesty, did not fail to cultivate this 
favourable disposition; and on the first day of June, a treaty of ' 
peace between the two powers was concluded at Breslau. The 
queen ceded to his Prussian majesty the Upper atid Lower Silesia, 
with the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he cliarged himself 
with the payment of the sum lent by the merchants of London to 
the late emperor, on the Silesian revenues. He likewise enga- 
ged to observe a strict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw 
his forces from Bohemia in fifteen days after the ratification of 
the treaty, in which were comprehended the King of Great 
Britain, Elector of Hanover, the Czarina, the King of Denmark, 
the States-general, the House of Wolfenbultle, and the King of 
Poland Elector of Saxony, on certain conditions, which were 
accepted. 

XXVI. The King of Prussia recalled his troops; while 
Mareschal Broglio, who commanded llic French auxiliaries in 
that kingdom, and the Count de Belleisle, abandoned their ma- 
gazines and baggage, and retired with precipitation under the 
cannon of Prague. There they entrenched themselves in an ad- 
vantageous situation; and Prince Charles beii;g joined by the 
other body of Austrians, umler Prince Lobkowitz, encamped in 
sight of them, on the hills of Girinsnitz. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany arrived in the Austrian army, of which he took the 
command ; and the French generals offered to .surrender Prague, 
Egra, and all the other places they possessed in Bohemia, pro- 
vided they iiiight fie allowed to march off with their arms, artil- 
lery, and baggage. The proposal was rejected, and Prague in- 
vested on all sides about the end of July. Though the opera- 
tions of the siege were carried on in an ankward and slovenly ' 
manner, the place was so effectually blocked up, that famine 
must have compelled the French to surrender at discretion, had 
^lot very extraordinary efforts been made for their relief. The 
emperor had made advances to the Queen of Hungary. He 
promised that the French forces should quit Bohemia, and evacu- 
ate the empire: and he offered to renounce all pretensions to the 
kingdom of Bohemia, on condition that the Austrians would re- 
store Bavaria ; but these conditions were declined by the court 
of Vienna. 'Die King of France was no sooner apprized of the 
condition to which the Generals Broglio and Belleisle were re- 
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duccd, than he »cajt orders to Marshal Maillebois, who com 
manded his armjr on tJie Rhine, to march to their relief His 
troops were immediately put in motion; and when they reached 
Ambei^ 111 the Upper Palatinate, were joined by the French and 
Impenalists from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorraine having 
received intelligence of their junction and design, left ei<rhteen 
thousand men to maintain the blockade of Prague under the 
command of General Festititz, while he himself, with the rest of 
his army, advanced to Haydoii on the frontiers of Bohemia 
iT j Ir^ii "'** Count Khcvenhnller, w ho from Bavaria 

had folltwed the enemy, now commanded by Count Seckendorff 
amf the Count de Saxe. Seckendorff, however, was sent back 
to Bavana, while Marshal Maillebois entered Bohemia on the 
twenty fifth day of September. Hut he marched w iih such pre- 
caution, that Prince Charles could not bring him to an engaee- 
meiit. Meanwiiile Festititz, for want of .sufficient force, was 
obliged to abandon the blockade of Prague ; and the J'Vench 
pnerals being now at liberty, took post at Lentmaritz. Maille- 
bois advanced as far as Kadan : but seeing the Austrians possess- 
ed ot all the passes of the mountains, he marched back to the 
Faiatinate, and was miserably harassed in his retreat bv Prince 
Charles who had left a strong body with Prince Lobkbwitz, to 
watch the motions of Bellcisle and Broglio. 

XXVII. These generals seeing themselves surrounded on all 
hands, returned to Prague, from w hence Broglio made his escape 

was sent to command the army of 
Maillebois, w ho was by this time disgraced. Prince Lobkowitz. 
who now directed the blockade of Prague, had so effectually 
cut off all communication between that place and the adjacent 
country, that in a little time the I'rench troops were reduced to 
great extremity, both from the severity of the season, and the 
want of provision. They were already reduced to the necessity 
of eating horse flesh, and unclean animals: and they had no 
other prospect but that of perishing by famine or war, when their 
commander formed the scheme of a retreat, which was actually 
put in execution. Having taken some artful precautions to de- 
rive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, departed from 
Prague at midnight, with about foiirtci n thousand men, thirty 
pieces of artillery, and some of the principal citizens as hostages 
for the safety of nine hundred soldiers w honi he had left in gar- 
rison. Xotwitbstaiiding the difficulties he must have encountered 
at that season of the year, in a broken and unfrequented road, 
which he purposely chose, he marched with such expedition, 
lhal he had gained the passes of the mouiitainsy before he waa 
t)vertaken by the horse and hussars of Prince Lobkowitz. The 
tatigue and hardships which the miserable soldiers underwent are 
inexpressible. A great number perished in the snow, and many 
hundreds, fainting with weariness, cold, and hunger, were left 
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to the mercy of the Austrian irregulars, consisting of the most 
barbarous people on the face of the earth. The Count He Bel> 
leisle, though tortured with the hip-gout, behaved with surprising 
resolution and activity. He caused himself to be carried in a lit- 
ter to every place where be thought his presence was necessary, 
and made such dispositions, that the pursuers never could make 
an impression upon the body of his troops : but all his artillery, 
baggage, and even his own equipage, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of December, he arrived at 
Egra, from whence he proceeded to Alsace without further 
molestation : but, when he returned to Versailles, he met with 
a very cold reception, notwithstanding the gallant exploit which 
he had performed. After his escape, Prince [.obkowitz returne<l 
to Prague, and the small garrison which Bellvisle had left in 
that place surrendered upon honourable terms ; so that this capi- 
tal reverted to the House of Austria. 

XXVIII. Tlie King of Great Britain resolving to make a 
powerful diversion in the Netherlands, had, in the month of 
April, ordered sixteen thousand effective men to be embarked 
for that country : but, as this step was taken without any previ- 
ous concert with the ^tates-gcneral, the Earl of Stair, destined to 
the command of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time 
appointed ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their 
high mightinesses, in order to persuade them to co-operate vigo- 
rously in the plan which his Britannic majesty had formed : a 
plan by which Great Britain was engaged as a principal in a 
foreign dispute, and entailed upon herself the whole burden of an 
expensive war, big with ruin and disgrace. England, from being 
the umpire, was now become a party in all continental quarrels ; 
and, instead of trimming the balance of Europe, lavished away 
her blood and treasure in supporting the interest and allies of a 
puny electorate'dn the north of Germany. The King of Prussia 
had Keen at variance with the Elector of Hanover. The duchy 
of Mecklenburgh was the avowed subject of dispute: but his 
Prussian majesty is said to have had other more provoking causes 
of complaint, which, however, he did not think proper to divulge. 
The King of Great Britain found it convenient to accommodate 
these differences. In the course of this summer, the two powers 
concluded a convention, in consequence of which the troops of 
Hanover evacuated Mecklenburgh, and three regiments of Bran- 
denburgh took possession of those bailiwicks that were mortgaged 
to the King of Prussia. The Elector of'Hanover being now se- 
cured from danger, sixteen thousand troops of that country, 
together with the six thousand auxiliary Hessians, began their 
march for the Netiierlands; and about the middle of October 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Brussels, where they encamped. 
The Earl of Stair repaired to Ghent, where the British forces 
were quartered: a body of Austrians was assembled; and though 
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the season was far advanced, he seemed determined upon some 
expedition : bnt all of a sudden the troops were sent into winter- 
quarters. Tlic Austrians retired to Luxembourg: the English' 
and Hessians remained in Flanders; and the Hanoverians march- 
ed into the county of Liege, without paying any regard to the 
bishop’s protestation. 

XXIX. The states-general had rnad»'. a considerable augmen- 
tation of their forces by sea and land ; but, notw ithstanding the 
repeated instances of the Earl of Stair, •they resolved to adhere 
to their neutrality : they dreaded the neighbourhood of the French ; 
and tliey were far from being pleased to see the English get foot- 
ing in the Netherlands. The friends of the House of Orange 
began to exert themselves: the Slates of Groningen and VVest- 
Fiiesland protested, in favour of the prince, against the promo- 
tion of foreign generals which had lately been made: but his in- 
terest was powerfully opposed by the provinces of Zealand and 
Holland, which had the greatest weight in the republic. The 
revolution in Russia did not put an end to the war with Sweden. 
These two powers had agreed to au armistice of three months, 
during which the czarina augmented her forces in Finland. She 
likewise ordered the Counts Ostcrinan and Munich, with their 
adherents, to be tried: they were condemned to death, but par- 
rloned on the scaffold, and sent in exile to Siberia. The Swedes, 
still encouraged by the intrigues of I’rance, refused to listen to 
ajiy .terms of accommodation, unless Carelia, and '.he other con- 
quests of the Czar Peter, should be restored. The I'rench 
court had expected to bring over the new empress to their mea- 
sures: but they found her as well disposed as her predecessor to 
assist the House of Austria. She remitted a considerable sum 
of money to the Queen of Hungary: and at that same time con- 
gratulated the Elector of Bavaria on his elevation to the imperial 
throne. The ceremony of her coronation was performed in May, 
with great solemnity, at Moscow; and in November she declared 
■ her nephew, the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, her successor, by 
the title of Grand Prince of all the Russias. The cessation of 
arms being expired. General Lasci reduced Fredericksheini, and 
obliged the Swedish army, commanded by Count I.ewenhaupt, 
to retire before him, from one place to another, until at length 
they were quite surrounded near Helsingfors. In this emergen- 
cy, the Swedish general submitted to a capitulation, by wliich 
his infantry were transported by sea to Sweden; his cavalry 
inarched by land to Abo ; and liis artillery and magazines re- 
mained in the hands of the Russians. The King of Sweden being 
of an advanced age, the diet assembled in order to settle the 
succession; and the Duke of Holsteiii-Gottorp, as grandson to 
the eldest sister to Charles- XII. was declared next heir to the 
crown. A imurier was immediately dispatched to Moscow, to 
notify to the duke this determination of the diet : and this message 
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\fas followed by a deputation; but when they understood that he 
had embraced the religion of the Greek church, and been ac- 
knowledged successor to the throne of Russia, they annulled his 
election for Sweden, and resolved that the succession should not 
be re-established, until a peace should be concluded with the 
czarina. Conferences were opened at Abo for this purpose. 
In the mean time, the events of war had been so long unfortu- 
nate for Sweden, that it was absolutely necessary to appease 
the indignation of the people with some sacrifice. The Generals 
Lewenhaupt and Bodenbrock were fried by a court-martial for 
misconduct: being found guilty and condemned to death, they 
applied to the diet, by which the sentence was confirmed. The 
term of the subsidy treaty between Great Britain and Denmark 
expiring, his Danish majesty refused to renew it; nor would he 
accede to the peace of Brenau. On the other hand, he became 
subsidiary to France, with which also he concluded a new treaty 
of commerce. 

XXX. The court of Versailles were now heartily tired of 
maintaining the war in Germany, and had actually made equita- 
ble proposals of peace to the Queen of Hungary, by whofti they 
were rejected. . Thus repulsed, they redoubled their preftara- 
tions; and endeavoured, by advantageous ofiers, to detach the 
King of Sardinia from the interest of the Housev>f Austria. This 
prince had espoused a sister to the grand duk^ who pressed him 
to declare for her brother, and the Queen of Hungary promised 
to gratify him wi^ some territories in the Milanese : besides, he 
thought the Spaniards had already gained too much ground in 
Italy: but, at the same time, he was afraid of being crushed be- 
tween France and Spain, before he could be properly support- 
ed. lie therefore temporised, and protracted the iiegociation, 
until he was alarmed at the progress of the Spanish arms in Italy, 
and fixed in his determination by the subsidies of Great Britain. 
The Spanish army assembled at Rimini, under the Duke de 
Montemar; and being joined by the Neapolitan forces, ainonnted 
to sixty thousand ^men, furnished with a large train of artillery. 
About the beginning of May, they entered the Bolognese: then 
the King of Sardinia declaring against them, joined the Austrian 
army commanded by Couiit Traun ; marched into the duchy of 
Parma; and understanding that the Duke of Modena had engaged 
in a treaty with the Spaniards, dispossessed that prince of his do- 
iriinions. The Duke de Montemar, seeing his army diminished 
by sickness and desertion, retreated to the kingdom of Naples, 
and was followed by the King of Sardinia, as far as Riipini. 

XXXI. Here be received intelligence, that Don Philip, 
tliird son of his catholic majesty, had made an irruption into Savoy 
with another army of Spaniards, and already taken possession of 
Chamberri, the capital. He forthwith began hia march for 
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Piedmont. Don Philip abandoned Savoy at his approach, and 
retreating into Dauphin6, took post under the cannon of fort Bar- 
reau.x. The king pursued him thither, and both armies remained 
in sight of each other till the month of December, when the 
Marquis de Minas, an active and enterprising general, arrived 
from Madrid, and took upon him the command of the forces 
under Don Philip. This general's first exploit was against the 
castle of Aspremont, in the neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp, 
lie attacked it so vigorously, that the garrison was obliged to 
capitulate in four-and-forty hours. The loss of this important 
post compelled the king to retire into Piedmont, and the Spaniards 
marched back into Savoy, where they established their winter- 
quarters. In the mean time, the Duke de Montemar, who 
directed the other Spanish army, though the Duke of Modena 
was nominal generalissimo, resigned his command to Count 
Gages, who attempted to penetrate into Tuscany ; but was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Count Traun, the Austrian general. 
In December he quartered his troops in the Bolognese and Ro- 
magna ; while the Austrians and Piedmontese were distributed in ■ 
the Modenese and Parmesan. The pope was passive during the 
whole compaign : the Venetians maintained their neutrality, and 
the king of the Two Sicilies was overawed by the Britisli llect in 
the Mediterranean. » 

XXXII. The new ministry in England had sent out Admiral 
Matthews to assume the command of tliis squadron, which had 
been for some time conducted by Lestock, an inferior officer, as 
Haddock had been obliged to resign his commission, on account 
of his ill state of health. Mattliews was likewise invested with 
the character of minister-plenipotentiary to the King of Sardinia 
and the states of Italy. Immediately after he had taken posses- 
sion of his command, he ordered Captain Norris to destroy live 
Spanish gallies which had put into tlie bay of St. Tropez; 
and this service was effectually performed. In May he detached 
Comtnodore Rowley, with eight sail, to cruize off the harbour of 
roulon; and a great number of merchant ships belonging to the 
enemy fell into his hands. In August he sent Commodore Martin 
w;th another squadron into the bay of Naples, to bombard that 
city, unless his Sicilian majesty would immediately recal his troops, 
which had joined the Spanish army, and promise to remain neuter 
during the continuance of the war. Naples was immediately 
filled w ith consternation : the king subscribed to these conditions; 
and the English squadron rejoined the admiral on the road of 
Hieres, which he had chosen for his winter station. Before this 
period he had landed some men at St. Remo, in the territories of 
Genoa, and destroyed the magazines that were erected for the use 
of the Spanish army. He had likewise ordered two of his cruizefs 
to attack a Spanish ship of the line, which lay at anchor in the 
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port of Ajaccio, in the Island of Corsica ; but the Spanish cap- 
tain sent his men on shore, and blew up his ship, rather than she 
should fall into the hands of the English. 

XXXIII. In the course of this year Admiral Vernon and 
General Wentworth made another effort in the West-Indies. 
Tliey had in January received a reinforcement from England, and 
planned a new expedition, in concert with the Governor of 
Jamaica, who accompanied them in their voyage. Their design 
was to disembark the troops at Porto-Bello, and inarch across the 
isthmus of Darien, to attack the rich town of Panama. They 
sailed from Jamaica on the ninth day of March, and on the 
twenty-eighth arrived at Porto-Bello. There they held a 
council of war, in which it was resolved, that as the troops were 
sickly, the rainy season begun, and several transports not yet 
arrived, the intended expedition was become impracticable. In 
pursuance of this determination the armament immediately re- 
turned to Jamaica/ exhibiting a ridiculous spectacle of fully and 
irresolution*. In August, a ship of War was sent from thence, 
with about three hundred soldiers, to the small island Rattan, in 
the bay of Honduras, of which they took possession. In Sep- 
tember, V'ernon and Wentworth received orders to return to Eng- 
land with such troops as remained alive : these did not amount to 
a tenth part of the number which had been sent abroad in' that 
inglorious service. The inferior officers fell ignobly by sickness 
and despair, without an opportunity of signalizing their courage, 
and the commanders lived to feel the scorn and reproach of their 
country. In the month of June the new colony of Georgia was 
invaded by an armament from St. Augustine, commanded hy Don 
Marinel de Monteano, governor of that fortress. It consisted of 
si.x-and-thirty ships, from which four thousand men were landed 
at St. Simon’s ; and began their march fur Frederica. General 
Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took such wise precau- 
tions for opposing their progress, and harassed them in their march 
with such activity and resolution, that after two of their detach- 
ments had been defeated, they retired to their ship.s, and totally 
abandoned the enterprize. 

XXXIV. In Fngland the merchants still complained that their 
-commerce was not properly protected, and the people clamoured 
against the conduct of the war. They said, their burthens were 
increased to maintain quarrels with which they had no concern : 

• In May, two English frigates, commandoU hy Captain Smith and Captain 
Stuart, fell in with three Spanish ships of war, near tlie island of Si. Christo- 
pher’s. I'bey forthwith engaged, and the action continued till night, hy the 
favour of which the enemy retired to Porto Rico in a shattered condition. 

In the month of September the Tilbury ship of war, of sixty guns, was 
accidentally set on lire, nnd destroyeil, off tlie Island of Hispaniola, on which 
occasion one hundred and twenty-seven men perished ; the rest were saved by 
Captain Hoare, of the Defiance, yrho happened to been the same cruize. 
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to defray the enormous expeiice of inactive fleets and pacific 
armies. Lord C. had by this time insinuated himself into the 
confidence of liis sovereign, and engrossed the whole direction of 
public nflfairs. 'I'he war with Spain was now become a secon- 
dary consideration, and neglected accordingly; while the chief 
attention of the new minister was turned upon the affairs of the 
continent. The dispute with Spain concerned Britain only. 
The interests of Hanover were connected with the troubles of 
the empire. By pursuing this object he soothed the wislies of his 
master, and opened a more ample field for his own ambition. He 
had studied the policy of the continent with peculiar eagerness. 
This was the favourite subject of his reflection, u^ion which he 
thought and spoke with a degree of cnthnsiasni. 1 he intolerable 
taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of his country, the 
uiiqnity of standing armies, votes of credit, and foreign con- 
nections, upon which he h.ad so often expatiated, were now for- 
gotten, or overlooked. He saw nothing but glory, conquest, 
or acquired dominion. He set tlie power of France at defiance; 
and as if Great Britain had felt no distress, but teemed with 
treasure which she could not othei wise employ, he poured forth 
Jier millions with a rash and desperate hand, in purchasing beg- 
garly allies, and maintaining mercenary armies. The Earl of , 
Stair had arrived in 1‘jigland tow ards the end of August, and con- 
ferred with his majesty. -A privy-council was summoned ; and in 
a few days that nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret 
was sent with a cominission to the Hague in September ; and 
when he returned, the baggage of the king and the Duke of 
Cumberland, which had been shipped for Flanders, was ordered 
to be brought on shore. The parliament met on the sixteenth 
day of November, when his majesty told them, that he had aug- 
mented the British forces in the Low Countries with sixteen 
thousand Hanoverians and the Hessian auxiliaries, in order to 
form such a force, in conjunction with the Austrian troops, as 
might be of service to the common cause at all events. He ex- 
tolled the magnanimity and fortitude of the (iueen of Hungary, 
as well as the resolute conduct of the King of Sardinia, and that 
prince’s strict adherence to his engagements, though attacked in 
his own dominions. He mentioned the requisition made by Swe- 
den, of his good offices for procuring a peace between that nation 
and Russia ; the defensive alliances which he had concluded with 
the Czarina, and with the King of Prussia; as events which could 
not have been expected, if Great Britain had not manifested a 
seasonable spirit and vigour, in defence and assistance of her 
ancient allies, and in maintaining the liberties of Europe. He 
said, the honour and interest of his crown and kingdom's, the 
success of the war with Spain, the re-establishment of the balance 
and tranquillity of Euro|ie would greatly depend on the prudence 
and vigour of their resolutions. The Marquis of Tweedale 
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moved for an address of tliaiiks, wliioh was oppose by the Earl 
of Chesterfield, for the reasons so often urged on the same occa- 
sion ; but supported by Lord C. on his new adopted maxims, 
with those s|>eciuus arguments which he could at all times pro- 
duce, delivered with amazing serenity and assurance. The mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the address presented to his majesty. 
About this period a treaty of mutual defence and guarantee between 
his majesty and the King of Prussia was signed at Westminster. 
In the Mouse of Commons Mr. I.yttleton made a motion 'for re- 
viving the place-bill; but it was opposed by a great number of 
members wlio had formerly been strenuous advocates for this 
measure, and rejected upon a division. Tliis was also the fate 
of a motion made to renew the enquiry into the conduct of 
Robert Earl of Orford. As many strong presumptions of guilt 
had appeared against him in the reports of the secret committee, 
the nation had reason to e.xpect that this proposal would have 
been embraced by a great majority : but several members, who 
in the preceding session had been loud in their demands of justice, 
now sliauicfully contributed their talents and interest in stilling the 
enquiry. 

XXXV. When the House of Lords took into consideration 
tlie several estimates of the ex pence occasioned by the forces ii) 
tlie pay of Great Britain, Earl Stanhope, at the close of an ele- 
gant speech, moved for an address, to beseech and advise his 
majesty, that in compassion to his people, loaded already with such 
numerous and heavy taxes, such large and growing debts, and 
greater annual expellees than the nation at any time before had 
ever sustained, he would exonerate his subjects <jf the charge 
and burthen of those mercenaries who were taken into the service 
last year, without the advice or consent of parliament. The mo- 
tion was supported by the Earl of Sandwich, who took occasion 
to speak with great contempt of Hanover, and, in nicntiouing the 
royal family, seemed to forget that decorum which the subject 
required. He had, indeed, reason to talk with usjierity on the 
contract by which the Hanoverians had been taken into the pay of 
Great Britain. Levy-money was charged to the account, though 
they were engaged for one year only, and though not a single, 
regiment had been raised on this occasion : they had been levied 
for the security of the electorate : and would liave been maintained 
if England had never engaged in the affairs of tlie Contineut. 
The Duke of Bedford enlarged upon the same subject. He said 
it had been suspected, nor was the suspicion witliout foundatiou, 
that the measures of the English ministry had long been regulated 
by the interest of his majesty’s electoral territories : that these 
had been long considered as a gulf into which the treasures of 
Great Britain had been thrown: that tlie slate of Hanover had 
been changed, without any visible cause, since the accession of 
its princes to the throne of England: afiSuence had begun to 
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wanton in their towns, and gold to glitter in tlicir cottages, with- 
out the discovery of mines, or the increase of their roinmerce; 
end new dominions had been purchased, of which the value was 
nbver paid from the revenues of Hanover. The motion was 
hunted down by the new minister, the patriot Loid Batluirst, and 
the Earl of Bath, which last nobleman declared, that he con- 
sidered it as an act of cowardice and meanness, to fall passively 
down the stream of popularity, to suffer his reason and integrity 
to be overborne by the noise of vulgar clamours, which had been 
raised against the measures of government by the low arts of 
exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, and partial representations. 
This is the very language which Sir Robert Walpole had often 
used against Mr. Pulteney and his confederates in the House of 
Commons. Tlie associates of the new secretary pleaded the 
cause of Hanover, and insisted upon the necessity of a land-war 
against France, with all the vehemence of declamation. 'Jlieir 
suggestions were answered; their conduct was severely stigma- 
tized by the Earl of Chestei field, who observed, tliat the assem- 
bling an army in Flanders, without the concurrence of the states- 
general, or any other power engaged by treaty, or bound by 
interest, to support the Queen of Hungary, was a rash and 
ridiculous measure : the taking sixteen thousand Hanoverians into 
British pay, without consulting the parliament, seemed highly 
derogatory to the rights and dignity of the great council of the 
nation, and a very dangerous precedent to future limes; that 
these troo]>s could not be employed against the emperor, whom 
they had aheady recognized: that the arms and wealth of Biitain 
alone were altogether insufficient to raise the House of Austria to 
to its former strength, dominion, and indiieucc : that the assem- 
bling an army in h'landers would engage the nation as principals 
in an expensive and ruinous war, with a power which it ought not 
to provoke, and could not pretend to with.stand in that manner: 
that while Great liritain exhausted herself almost to ruin, in pur- 
suance of schemes founded on engagements to the Queen of 
Hungary, the Electorate of Hanover, though under the same en- 
gagements, and governed by the same prince, did not appear to 
contribute any 'thing as an ally to her assistance, but was paid by 
Great Britain for ail the forces it had sent into the field, at a 
very exoi bitant price : that nothing could be more absurd and 
iniquitous tliun to hire these mercenaries, while a numerous army 
lay inactive at home, and the nation groaned under such intole- 
rable burthens. “ It may be proper (added he) to repeat what 
may he forgotten in the multitude of other objects, that this na- 
tion, after having exalted the Elector of Hanover from a stale of 
obscurity to the crown, is condemned to hire the troops of that 
electorate to fight their pwn cause : to hire them at a rate which 
was never demanded before ; and to pay levy-money for them, 
though it is known to all Europe that they were not raised for 
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this occasion.” All the partisans of the old ministry joined in 
the opposition to Earl Stanhope’s motion, which was rejected by 
the majority. 'I’lien the Earl of Scarborough moved for an ad- 
dress, to approve of the measnies which had been taken on the 
continent; and this was likewise carried by dint of numbers. It 
was not, however, a very eligible victory: what they gained in 
parliament they lost with the people. 'I'he new ministers became 
more odious than their predecessors; and the people began to 
think pid)Iic virtue was an empty name. 

XXXVl. But the most severe opposition they underwent was 
in their endeavours to support a bill which they had concerted, 
and which had passed through the House of Cummons with great 
precipitation : it repealed certain duties on spirituous liquors and 
licences for retailing the liquors ; and imposed others at an easy 
rate. When those severe duties, amounting almost to a prohi- 
bition, were imposed, the populace of London were sunk into 
the most brutal degeneracy, by drinking to excess the pernicious 
spirit called gin, which was sold so cheap that the lowest class 
of the people could afford to indulge themselves in one continued 
state of intoxication, to the destruction of all morals, industry, 
and order. Such a shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that 
the retailers of this poisonous compound set up painted boards 
iti public, inviting people to be drunk for the small cxpence of 
one penny; assuring them they might be dead drunk for two- 
pence, and have straw for nothing. They accordingly provided 
cellars and places strewed with straw, to which they conveyed 
those wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. In 
these dismal caverns they lay until they had recovered some use 
of their faculties, and then they had recourse to the same mis- 
chievous potion; thus consuming their health, and ruining their 
families, in hideous receptacles of the most filthy vice, resound- 
ing with riot, execration, and blasphemy. Such beastly practices 
too plainly denoted a total want of all jrolicy and civil regulation, 
and would have reflected disgrace upon the most barbarous com- 
munity. In order to restrain this evil, which was become into- 
lerable, the legislature enacted that law which we have already 
mentioned. But the populace soon broke through all restraint, 
’riimigh no licence was obtained, and no duty paid, the liquor 
cxrntinued to be sold in all corners of the streets: informers were 
intimidated by the threats of the people; and the justices of the 

E cace, cither from indolence or corruption, neglected to put the 
iw in execution. The new ministers foresaw that a great reve- 
nue would accrue to the crown from a repeal of this act; and 
this measure they thought they might the more decently take, as 
the law had proved ineffectual : but it appeared that the con- 
sumption of gin had considerably increased eveiy year since those 
heavy duties' were imposed. They, therefore, pretended, that 
should the price of the liquor be moderately raised, and licences 
VOL. III. p 
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granted at twenty ahillinga each to the retailers, the lowest chua 
of people would be debarred the use of it to excess; their morals 
would of consequence be mended; and a considerable sum of 
money might be raised for the support of the war, by mortgaging 
the revenue arising from the duty and the licences. Upon these 
maxims the new bill was founded, and passed through the Lower 
House without opposition : but among the Peers it produced the 
most obstinate dispute which had happened since the beginuing 
of this parliament. The first assault it sustained was from Lord 
Hervey, who had been divested of his post of privy-seal, which 
was bestowed on Lord Gower; and these two noblemen ex- 
changed principles from that instant. The first was hardened 
into a sturdy patriot ; the other suppled into an obsequious cour- 
tier. Lord Hervey on this occcasion made a florid harangue upon 
-the pernicious effects of that destructive spirit they were about to 
let loose upon their fellow-creatures. Several prelates expatiated 
on the same topics : but tlie Earl of Chesterfield attacked the 
bill with the united powers of reason, wit, and ridicule. Lord 
Carteret, Lord Bathurst, and the Earl of Bath, were numbered 
among its advocates; and shrewd arguments were advanced on 
both sides of the question. After very long, warm, and repeated 
debates, the bill passed without amendments, though the whole 
bench of bishops voted against it; and we cannot help owning, 
that it has not been attended with those dismal consequences 
which the Lords in the opposition foretold. When the question 
was put for committing this bill, and the Earl of Chesterfield 
saw the bishops join in this division, “ 1 am in doubt (said he) 
whether I have nut got on the otlier side of the question ; for 1 
have not had the honour to divide with so many lawn sleeves for 
several years.” 

XXaVII. By the report of the secret committee it appeared 
that the then minister had commenced prosecutions against the 
mayors of boroughs who opposed his influence in the elections uf 
members of parliament. These prosecutions were found on am- 
biguities in charters, or trivial informalities in the choice of ma- 
gistrates. An appeal on such a process was brought into the 
House of Lords ; and this evil falling under consideration, a bill 
was prepared for securing the independency uf corporationa : 
but as it tended to diminish the influence of the ministry, they 
argued against it with their usual eagerness and success ; and it 
was rejected on a division. 'Hie mutiny bill and several others 
passed through both Houses. 'I'lie Commons granted supplies 
to the amount of six millions, raised by the land-tax, the malt- 
tax, duties on spirituous liquors, and licences, and a loan from 
the sinking fund. In two years the national debt had suffered ao 
increase of two millions (our hundred thousand pounds. On the 
twenty-first day of April the session was closed in the usual man- 
ner. The king in his speech to both Houses, told them that, at 
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the recjuisition of the Queen of Hungary, he had ordered bis 
army, in conjunction with the Austrians, to pass tlie Rhine for 
her support and assistance : that he continued one squadron of 
ships in the Mediterranean, and another in the Wcst-lndies. He 
thanked the Commons for the ample supplies they liad granted ; 
and declared it was the fixed purpose of his heart to promote 
the true interest and happiness of his kingdoms. Immediately 
after the prorogation of parliament he embarked for Germany, 
accompanied by the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Carteret, and 
other persons of distinction. 

XXXVIII. At this period the Queen of Hungary seemed to 
triumph over all her enemies. Hie French were driven out of 
Boliemia and part of the Upper Palatinate; and their forces 
under Maresclial Broglio were posted on the Danube. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, at the head of the Austrian army, entered 
Bavaria ; and in April obtained a victory over a body of Bava- 
rians at Uraunau: at the same lime, three bodies of Croalians 
jienetraling through the passes of the 'Fv roicze, ravaged the whole 
country to the very gates of Munich. The emperor pressed the 
French general to hazard a battle; but he refused to run the 
risque, though he had received a strong reinforcement from 
France. His imperial majesty, tliinking himself unsafe in Mu- 
nich, retired to Augsburgh : Maresclial .Seckenilorf retreated 

with the bavarian troops to Ingoldstadt, where he was afterwards 
joined by Maresclial Broglio, whose troops had in this retreat 
been puisiied and terribly harassed by the Austrian cavalry and 
hussars. Prince Charles had opened a free cummunicatioii with 
Munich, which now for the third time fell into the hands of the 
(^ueeii of Hungary. Her arms likewise reduced I'riedberg and 
I.jndsperg, while Prince Charles continued to pursue the French 
to Doiiawert, where they were joined by twelve thousand men 
from the Rhine. Broglio still avoided an engageinent, and re- 
treated before the enemy to Hailbron. 'I’lie emperor being thus 
abandoned by his allies, and strijiped of all his dominions, re- 

r aired to Frankfort, where he lived in indigence and obscurity. 

le now inade advances towards an accommodation with the 
Queen of Hungary. His general, Seckendorf, had an interview 
* with Count Khevenhuller at the convent of Lowersconfield, 
where a convention was signed.. This treaty imported. That the 
emperor should remain neuter during the continuance of the 
present war; and. That his troops should be quartered in Fran- ^ 
coiiia : That the Queen of Hungary should keep possession of 
Bavaria till the peace; That Braunau and iScarding should be 
delivered up to the Austrians: That the French garrison of In- 

f oldstadt should be permitted to withdraw, and be replaced by 
Savarians; but that the Austrian generals should be put in pos- 
session of all tlie artillery, magazines, and warlike stores belong- 
ing to the French, which should be found in the place. The 
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Governors of Egra and Ingoldstadt refusing to acquiesce in the 
capitulation, the Austrians had recourse to the operations of 
war; and both places were reduced. In Ingoldstadt they found 
all the emperor’s domestic treasure, jewels, plate, pictures, ca- 
binets, and curiosities, with the archives ol the House of llavaria, 
the most valuable effects belonging to the nobility of that elec- 
torate, a prodigious train of artillery, and a vast quantity of pro- 
visions, arms, and ammunition. 

XXXIX. The French king, baffled iii all the efforts he had 
hitherto made for the support of the emperor, ordered his minis- 
ter at Frankfort to deliver a declaration to the diet, professing 
himself extremely well pleased to hear they intended to interpose 
their mediation for terminating the war. He said, he was no less 
satished with the treaty of neutrality which the emperor had 
concluded with the Queen of Hungary; an e.vent of which he 
was no sooner infonned, than he had ordered his troops to return 
to the frontiers of his elominions, that the Germanic body might 
be convinced of his equity and moderation. To this declaration 
the Queen of Hungary answered in a rescript, that the design of 
^France was to embarrass her affairs, and deprive her of the as- 
sistance of her allies : that the Elector of Bavaria could not be 
considered as a neutral party in his own cause: that the mediation 
of the empire could only produce a peace either with or without 
the concurrence of France : that in the former case no solid 
peace could be expected; in the latter, it was easy to foresee, 
that France would pay no regard to a peace in which she should 
have no concern. She affirmed that the aim of the French king 
was solely to gain time to repair his losses, that he might after- 
wards revive the troubles of the empire. The Elector of Mentz, 
who had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and bis successor 
inclined to the Austrian interest. He allowed this rescript to be 
entered in the journal of the diet, together with the protests w hich 
had been made when the vote of Bohemia was suppressed in tlie 
late election. The emperor complained in a circular letter of 
this transaction, as a stroke levelled at his imperial dignity ; and 
it gave rise to a warm dispute among the members of the Ger- 
manic body. Several princes resented the haughty conduct, and 
began to be alarmed at the success of the House of Austria; 
wlule others pitied the deplorable situation of the emperor. The 
Kings of Great Britain and Prussia, as Electors of Hanover and 
Brandenburgh, espoused opposite sides in this contest. His 
Prussian majesty protested against the investiture of the duchy of 
Saxe Lawenburgh, claimed by the King of Great Britain: he 
had an interview with General Seckendoiff at Anspach ; and was 
said to have privately visited the emperor at Frankfort. 

XL. The troops which the Kjng of Great Britain had assem- 
bled in the Netherlands, began their march for the Rhine in the 
latter end of February; and in May they encamped near Hoech 
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on the river Majme, under the command of the Earl of Stair. 
This nobleman sent Major-general Bland to Frankfort, with a 
compKment to the emperor, assuring him, in the name of his 
Britannic majesty, that the respect owing to his dignity should 
not be violated, nor the place of his residence disturbed. Not- 
withstanding this assurance, the emperor retired to Munich, 
though he was afterwards compelled to return, by the success of 
the Austrians in Bavaria. The French king, in order to prevent 
the junction of the , British forces with Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, ordered the Mareschal de Noailles to assemble sixty thou- 
sand men upon the Mayne ; while Coigny was sent iuto Alsace 
with a numerous army, to defend that province, and oppose 
Prince Charles, should he attempt to pass the Rhine. The Ma- 
rcschal de Noaiilles, having secured the towns of Spire, Worms, 
and Oppenheim, passed the Rhine in the beginning of June, and 
posted himself on the east side of that river, above Frankfort, 
llie Earl of Stair advanced towards him, and encamped at Kil- 
lenbach, between tlie river Mayne and the forest of D^Armstadt : 
from this situation he made a motion to Aschaffenburgh, with a 
view to secure the navigation of the Upper Mayne; but he was 
anticipated by the enemy, who lay on the other side of the river, 
and had taken possession of the posts above, so as to intercept 
all supplies. They were posted on the other side of the river, 
opptosite to the allies, whose camp they overlooked ; and they 
found means by their parties and other precautions, to cut off 
the communication by water between Frankfort and the confer 
derates. The Duke of Cumberland had already come to mfike 
his first campaign, and his majesty arrived in the camp on the 
ninth day of June. He found his army, amounting to above for- 
ty thousand men, in danger of starving; he received intelligence^ 
that a reinforcement of twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians had reached Hanau : and he resolved to march thither, both 
with a view to effect a junction, and to procure provision for his 
forces. With this view he decamped on the twenty-sixth day of 
June. He had no sooner quitted Aschaffenburgh, tlian it was 
seized by the French general: he had not marched above three 
leagues, when he perceived the enemy, to the number of thirty 
thousand, had passed the river farther dpwn, at Selingenstadt, 
and were drawn up in order of battle at the village of Dettingen, 
to dispute his passage. Thus he found himself cooped up in a. 
very dangerous situation. The enemy had possessed themselves 
of Aschaffenburgh behind, so as to prevent his retreat: his troops 
were confined in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods on 
the right, flanked on the left by the river Mayne, on the oppo- 
site side of which the French had erected batteries that annoyed 
the allies on their march: in the front a considerable part of the 
French army was drawn up, with a narrow pass before them, 
the village of Dettingen on their right, a wood on their left, and 
a morass in the centre. Tlius environed, the confederates must 
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either have fought at a very great disadvantage, or surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, had not the Duke do Graniont, who 
commanded the enemy, been instigated by the s|)irit of madness 
to forego these advantages. He passed the detile, and advancing 
towards the allies, a battle ensued. The French horse charged with 
pyeat impetuosity, and some regiments of Jlritish cavalry were put 
in disorder : but the infantry of the allies behaved with such in- 
trepidity hnd deliberation, under the eye of their sovereign, as 
soon det 6 iynined the fate of the day : the French were obliged to 
give way, and repass the Mayne with great precipitation, having 
lost above five thousand men killed, wounded, or taken. Had 
they been properly pursued before they recollected themselves 
from their first confusion, in all probahility they would have sus- 
tained a total overthrow. 'Hie Earl of Stair proposed that a body 
of cavalry should he detached on this service; but his advice was 
over-ruled. The loss of the allies in this action amounted to two 
thousand men. The Generals Clayton and Moiiroy were killed: 
the Duke of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon proofs of 
courage, was shot through the calf of tiie leg : the Earl of Albe- 
marle, General Huske, and several other ofiicers of distinction, 
were wounded. The king cx|)Osed his person to a severe fire of 
cannon as well as luusquctry : he rode between the first and se- 
cond lines with his sword drawn, and encouraged the troops to 
fight for the honour of England. Immediately after the action he 
continued his march to Hanau, where he was joineil by the rein- 
forcement. The Earl of Stair sent a trumpet to Mareschal de 
Noailles, recommending to his protection the sick and wounded 
that were left on the field of battle : and these the French general 
treated with great care and tenderness. Such generosity softens 
the rigours of war, and does honour to hiiniaiiity. 

XLl. The two armies continued on different sides of the river 
till the twelfth day of July, when the French general receiving 
intelligence that Prince Charles of Lorraine had approached the 
Neckar, he suddenly retired, and repassed the Rhine between 
Worms and Openheim. The King of Great Britain was visited 
by Prince Charles and Count Khevenhollcr at Hanau, where the 
future operations of the campaign were regulated. On the twenty- 
seventh day of August, the allied army passed the Rhine at 
Meiitz, and the king fixed his bead quarters in the episcopal 
palace at Worms. Here the forces lay encamped till the latter 
end of September, when they advanced to Spire, where they were 
joined by twenty thousand Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. 
Mareschal Noailles having retreated into Upper Alsace, the allies 
took possession of Germersheim, and demolished the entrenchments 
wbicn the enemy had raised on the Qiieich ; then they returned to 
Mentz, and in October were distributed into winter-quarters, 
after an inactive campaign that redounded very httfe to the honotir 
of those by whom the morions of the army were conducted. In 
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September a treaty had been concluded at Wprms between his 
Bntannic majesty, the King of Sardinia, and the Queen of 
Hungary. She engaged to maintain thirty thousand men in 
Italy : the King of Sardinia obliged himself to employ forty thou- 
sand infantry and five thousand horse, in consideration of his 
commanding the combined army, and receiving an annual sub- 
sidy of two hundred thousand pounds from Great Britain. As a 
further gratification, the Queen yielded to him the city of Pla- 
centia, with several districts in the duchy of Pavi, and in the 
Novarese: and all her right and pretensions to Final, at present 
possessed by the republic of Genoa, which they hoped would 
give it up, on being re-paid the purchase-money, amounting to 
three hundred thousand pounds. This sum the king of England 
promised to disburse : and moreover to maintain a strong squadron 
an the Mediterranean, the commander of which should act in 
concert with his Sardinian majesty. Finally, tlie contracting 
powers agreed, that Final should be constituted a free-port, like 
that of L^hom. Nothing could be more unjust than this treaty, 
by which the Genoese were negociated out of their property, 
lliey had purchased the marquisate of Final of the late emperor 
for a valuable consideration, and die purchase had been guaran- 
teed by Great Britain. It could not, therefore, be expected that 
they would part with this acquisition to a prince whose power 
they, thought already too fornaidable; especially on condition of 
its being made a free-port, to the prejudice of their own com- 
merce. They presented remonstrances against this article, by 
their ministers at the courts of London, Vienna, and Turut;' 
and, as very little regard was paid to their representations, they 
threw themselves into the arms of France and Spain for pro- 
tection. 

XLII. After the battle of Dettingen, Colonel Mentzcl, at the 
head of a large body of irregulars belonging to the Queen of 
Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, part of which they 
ravaged without mercy. In September Prince Charles, with the 
Austrian army, entered the Brisgaw, and attempted to pass tlie 
Rhine; but Mareschal Coigny had taken such precautions for 
guarding it on the other side, that he was obliged to abandon his 
design, and marching back into Upper Palatinate, quartered bis 
troops in that country, and in Bavaria. By this time the Earl of 
Stair had solicited and obtained leave to resign his command. He 
had for some time thought himself neglected; and was unwilling 
that his reputation should suffer on account of measures in which he 
had no concern. In October the King of Great Britain returned 
to Hanover, and the army separated. The troops in British pay 
marched back to the Netherlands, and the rest took their 
route to their respective countries. The states-general still waveied 
between their own immediate interest and their desire to support 
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the house of Austria. At length, howe'ver, they supplied her 
with a subsidy, and ordered twenty thousand men to niarcli to her 
assistance, notwithstanding the intrigues of tlie Marquis de 
Fenelon, the French ambassador at the Hague, and the decla- 
ration of the King of Prussia, who disapproved of this mea- 
sure, and refused them a passage through his territories to the 
Rhine. 

XLIII. Sweden was filled with discontents, and divided into 
factions. The Generals Bodenbrock and Lewenhaupt were be- 
headed, having been sacrificed as scape-goats for tlie ministry. 
Some unsuccessful efforts by sea and land were made against the 
Russians. At last the peace of x\bo was concluded ; and the 
Duke of Holstein- U tin, uncle to the successor of the Russian 
throne, was chosen as next hei) to the crown of Sweden. A 
party had been formed in favour of the Prince of Denmark ; and 
the order of the peasants actually elected him as successor. The 
debates in the college of nobles rose to a very dangerous degree 
of animosity, and were appeased by an harangue in Swedish 
verse, which bne of the senators pronounced. The peasants 
yielded the point, and the succession was settled on the Duke of 
Holstein. Denmark, instigated by French councils, began to 
make preparations of war against Sweden : but a body of Rus- 
sian auxiliaries arriving in that kingdom, under the command of 
General Keithj and the czarina declaring she would assist the 
Swedes with her whole force, the King of Denmark thought pro- 
per to disarm. It had been an old maxim of French policy to 
embroil the courts of the North, that they might be too much 
employed at home to intermeddle in thcaftairsof Geinrany, while 
France was at war with the house of Austria. The good under- 
standing between the czarina and the Qnccu of Hungary was at 
this period destroyed, in consequence of a conspiracy which had 
been formed by some persons of di.stinction at the court of Pe- 
tersburgh, for removing the Empress Elizabeth, and recalling the 
Princess Anne to the administration. This design being disco- 
vered, the principal conspirators were corporally punished, and 
sent in exile to Siberia. The Marquis de Botta, the Austrian 
minister, who had resided at the court of the czarina, was suspected 
of having been concerned in the plot; though the grounds of this 
suspicion did not appear till after he was recalled, and sent as 
ambassador to the court of Berlin. The empress demanded 
satisfaction of the Queen of Hungary, Who appointed commis- 
sioners to enquire into his conduct, and he was acquitted : but 
the czarina was not at all satisfied of his innocence. In February 
a defensive treaty of alliance was concluded between this princess 
and the King of Great Britain. 

XLIV. By this time France was deprived of her ablest mi- 
nister, in the death of the Cardinal de Fleury, who had for many 
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years managed tlic affairs of tliat kingilom. He is said to have 
possessed a lively geniii.s, and an insinuating address; to have 
been icgular in his deportment and moderate in his disposition; . 
but at the same time lie has been branded as deceitful, dissembling 
and vindictive, llis scheme of politics was altogether pacific 
he endeavoured to accomplish bis purposes by taisingand foment- 
ing intrigues at foreign couits ; he did not seem to pay much re-’ 
gard to the military glory of Fiance; and he too much neglected 
the naval power of that hingdom. Since Broglio was driven out 
<if Germany, the French court affected uncommon moderation.' 
They pretended that their troops had only acted as auxiliaries' 
while they remained in the empire ; being, however, apprehensive 
■of an irruption into thtir ow n doiiiinions, they declared, that those 
troops were no longer to be considered in that light, but as sul)-’ 
jects acting in tbc service of F'raiice. Tbe campaign in Italy 
proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. In the beginning of 
February Count Gages, w ho commanded the Spanish army in the 
Bolognese, amounting to four-aiid-twiiity llioiisand men, passed' 
the Penaro, and advanced to Canip.o Santo, where he encoun- 
tered the Imperial and Piedmontese forces, cbmnianded by the 
Counts Traun and Aspremont. 'I'lie strength of the two armies 
was nearly cmial. The action was obsliiiale and bloody, though 
indecisive. The Spaniards lost about four thousand men killed, 
wounded, or taken. The damage siislaiiicd by the confederates 
was not quite so great. Some caniien and colours were taken on 
both sides; and each claimed the victory. Count Gages repassed 
the Penaro; retreated suddenly from Bologna, and marched to 
Rhiniini in the ecclesiastical slate, where he fortified his camp in 
an advantageous situation, after having suffered severely by deser- 
tion. Count Traun remained inactive in the Modenese till Sep- 
tember, when he resigned his comiiiand to Prince Lobkowitz. 
This general entered the Bolognese in October, and then advanced 
towards Count Gages, who, with his forces, now reduced to 
seven thousand, retreated to Fano ; but aflerwrirds took posses- 
sion of Pesaro, -and fortified all tlie jiasscs of the river roglia. 
The season was far advanced before tbc Spanish troops, com- 
manded by Uoit Philip, in Savoy, entered upon action. In all 
probability, the courts of Versailles and Madrid carried on some 
private negociation with the King of Sardinia. This expedient 
failing, Don Philip decamped from Cliambcrri tn tbe latter end 
of August, and defiling through Dauphine towards Briancon, was 
joined by the Prince of Conti, at the head of twenty thousand 
French auxiliaries. Thus reinforced, he attacked the Piedmon- 
tese lines at Chateau-Dauphine ; but was repulsed hr several 
attempts, and obliged to retreat with considerable loss. The 
French established tlieir winter-quarters in Dauphin^ and Pro- 
vence; and the Spaniards maintained their footing in Savoy. ' 
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XLV. The British fleet, commanded by Admiral Matthbwa, 
over-awed all the states that bordered on the Mediterranean. 
This officer, about the end of June, understanding that fourteen 
zebecks, laden witli artillery and ammunition for the Spanish 
army, had arrived at Genoa, sailed thither from the road of 
Hieres, aud demanded of the republic that they would either 
oblige these vessels ..with the stores to quit their harbour, or 
sequester their lading until a general peace should be established. 
After some dispute, it was agreed that tlie cannon and stores 
should be deposited in the castle of Bonifacio, situated on a rock 
at the south end of Corsica ; and that the zebecks should have 
leave to retire without molestation. The Corsicans had some 
years before revolted, and shaken off the dominion of the 
Genoese, under which their island had remained for many cen- 
turies. They found themselves oppressed, and resolved to assert 
their freedom. They conferred the sovereign authority on a 
German adventurer, who was solemnly proclaimed by the name 
of King 'Ilieodore. He had supplied them with some arms and 
ammunition, which he had brought from Tunis ; and amused 
them with promises of being assisted by foreign powers in 
retrieving their independency: but as these promises were not 
performed, they treated him so roughly, that he had thought 
proper to quit the island, and they submitted again to their old 
masters, llie troubles of Corsica were now revived. Theodore 
revisited his kingdom, and was recognized by the principal chiefs 
of the island. He published a manifesto : he granted a general 
pardon to all his subjects who should return to their obedience : 
he pretended to be countenanced and supported by the King of 
Great Britain and the Queen of Hungary. He was certainly 
thought a proper instrument to perplex and harass the Genoese, 
and supplied at this juncture with a sum of money to purchase 
arms for the Corsicans : but a change soon happened in the Bri- 
tish ministry, and then he was suffered to relapse into his original 
obscurity. Admiral Matthews, though he did not undertake any 
expedition of importance against the maritime towns of Spain,, 
continued to assert the British empire at sea through the whole 
extent of the Mediterranean. The Spanish army under Don 
Philip was no sooner in motion, than the English admiral ordered 
some troops and cannon to be disembarked for the security of 
Villa-Franca. Some stores having been landed aiCivita-Vecchia, 
for the use of the Spanish forces under Count Gages, Matthews 
interpreted this transaction into a violation of the neutrality tYhich 
the pope ha^rofessed; and sent thither a squadron to bombard 
the place. Ine city of Rome was tilled with consternation ; 
and the pope had recourse to the good oflices of his Sardinian 
majesty, in consequence of which the English squadron was 'Or- 
dered to withdraw. The captains of single cruinng ships, by 
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thoir activity and vigilance, wholly interrupted the commerce of 
Spain; cannonaded and burned some towns on the sea-side; and 
kept the whole coast in continual alarm *. 

XLVI. In the West-Indies some ur.successfnl efforts were 
made by an English squadron, commanded by Commodore 
Knowles. He attacked La Gueira on the coast of Caraccas, in 
the month of February ; but met with such a warm reception, 
that he was obliged to desist, and make the best of his way for 
the Dutch island Cura^oa, where he repaired the damage he had 
sustained. His ships being refitted, he made another attempt 
upon Porto Cavallo in April, which like the former miscarrried. 
'I welve hundred marines being landed in the neighbourhood of 
that place, were seized with such a panic, that it was found ne- 
cessary to rcimbark them without delay. Then the commodore 
abandoned the enterprize, and sailed back to his station at the 
Leeward islands, without having added much to his reputation, 
either as to conduct or resolution. On the continent of America 
the operations of the war were very inconsiderable. General 
Oglethorpe having received intelligence, that the Spaniards pre- 
pared for another invasion from St. Augustine, assembled a 
body of Indians, as a reinforcement to part of his own regiment, 
with the highlanders and rangers, and in the kpring began his 
march, in order to anticipate the enemy. He encdinp^ for some 
time in the neighbourhood of St. Augustine, by way of defiance : 
but diey did not think proper to hatid'd Aa engagement; and as 
he was in no condition to undertake a siege, he returned to 
Georgia. In October the Princess Lottisa, yoon^sl ifaiughter of 
his Britannic majesty, whs married by prtiay, at nknover, to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, who met her at Altena, htid inducted 
her to Copenhagen. ' 

* In May a dreadful plague brake out at MeMitia in Sicily, ft wu iropoiTed 
ill cotton and other commodities brought from the Motta ; and swept off lueh a 
multitude of people, that the city was almost depopulated : all the ^ley slaves, 
who were employed in burying the dead, perishea by the contagion; and this 
was the fate of many priests and monks who administered to those who were in- 
fected. The dead bodies lay in heaps in the streets, corrupting tlie air, and 
adding fresh fuel to tlierageof the pestilence. Numbers dim misemfaly, for 
want of proper attendance and necessaries: and all was horror and desolatioD. 
At the b^inning of w inter it ceased, after having destroyed near fifty- tlmusond 
inhabitants of Messina, and of the garrisons in the citadel aud castle. It was 
prevented from spreading in Sicily by a strong barricado drawn from Mehuzo to 
Taormina ; but it was conveyed to Reggio in Calabria, by the avarice of a bro- 
ket of that place, who bouj^t some goods at Messina. The kiiq; of Naglel 
immediately ordered lines to be fuimed, together with a chain of troops rtnich 
cot off all communicatioB between that place and the rest of the Continent. 
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CHAP. Vlll. 

I. Dfbale in parliamenl against the Hanotenan troops. H. Sup- 
plies granted. \\\. Projected invasion of Great lirituin. IV. 
A French squadron sails up the English channel. V. The king- 
dom is put in a posture of defence. VI. The design of the 
French defeated. War betroeen France and England. VII. 
Bill against those who should correspond with the sons of the 
Pretender. VIII. Naval engagement off Toulon. IX. Ad- 
vances towards peace made by the emperor. X. Treaty of 
Franckfort. XI. Progress of the French king in the Nether- 
lands. XII. Prince Charles of Lorraine passes the Rhine. 

XIII. The King of Prussia makes an irruption into Bohemia. 

XIV. Campaign in Bavaria and Flanders. XV. The King 
<f Naples Joins Count Gages in Italy. XVI. Battle of Coni. 
XVII. Return of Commodore Anson. Sir John Dakhen 
perishes at sea. XVIII. Revolution in the British ministry. 
Session of parliament. XIX. Death of the Emperor Charles 
VII. Accommodation between the Queen of Hungary and the 
young Elector of Bavaria. XX. The King of Prussia gains 
two successive battles at Friedberg and Sohr, over the Austrian 
and Saxon forces. XXI. Treaty of Dresden. The Graild 
Duke of Tuscany elected Emperor oj Germany. XXII. The 
allies are defeated at Fontenoy. NKWl. The King of Sardinia 
is almost stripped of his dominions. XXIV. The English 
forces take Cape. Breton. XXV. The importance of this con- 
quest. XXVL Project of an insurrection in Great Britain. 
XXVII. The eldest son of the Chevalier De St. George lands 
in Scotland. XXVIII. Takes possession of Edinburgh. XXIX. 
Defeats Sir John Cope at Prestan-Pans. XXX. Efforts of 
the friends of government in Scotland. XXXI. Precautions 
taken in England. XXXII. The Prince Pretender reduces 
Carlisle, and penetrates as far as Derby. Consternation of the 
Londoners. XXXIII. 'The Rebels retreat into Scotland. 
XXXIV. They invest the castle of Stirling. XXXV. The 
King^s troops under Hawley are worsted at Falkirk. XXXVI. 
The Duke of Cumberland assumes the command of the forces in 
Scotland. XXXVII. The Rebels undertake the siege of Fo>t 
William. 

I. ^I'HE discontents of England were artfully inflamed by antU 
ministerial writers, who not only exaggerated the burthens 
of the people, and drew frightful pictures of the distress and 
misery which, they said, impended over the nation, but also em- 
ployed the arts of calumny and misrepresentation, to excite a 
jealousy and national quarrel between the English and Hano- 
Tciians. They aflSrmed that in the last campaign the British. 
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general had been neglected and despised; while the councils of 
foreign officers, greatly inferior to him in capacity, quality, and 
reputation, had been followed, to the prejudice of the common 
cause; that the British troops sustained daily insults from their 
own mercenaries who were indulged with particular marks of 
royal favour: that the sovereign himself appeared at Dettingen in 
a Hanoverian scarf; and that his electoral troops were of very 
little service in that engagement. Though the most material of 
these assertions were certainly false, they made a strong impres- 
sion on the minds of the people, already irritated by the enormous 
expence of a continental war maintained for the interest of Ger- 
many. When the parliament met in the beginning of December, 
a motion was made in the House of Peers by the Earl of Sand- 
wich, for an address beseeching his majesty to discontinue the 
Hanoverian troops in British pay, in order to remove the popular 
diseontent, and stop the murmurs of the English troops abroad. 
He was supported by the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, and all the leaders in the opposition, who did not fail to 
enumerate, and insist upon all the circumstances we have men- 
tioned. They moreover observed, that better troops miglit be 
hired at a smaller expence; that it would be a vain and endless 
task to exhaust the national treasure, in enriching a hungry and 
barren electorate; that the popular dissatisfaction against these 
mercenaries was so general, and raised to such violence, as np- 
thing but their dismission could appease : that if such hirelings 
should be thus continued from year to year, they might at last 
become a burthen entailed upon the nation, and be made subser- 
vient, under some ambitious prince, to purposes destructive of 
the British liberty. These were the suggestions of spleen and 
animosity; for, granting the necessity of a land war, the Hano- 
verians were the most natural allies and auxiliaries which Great 
Britain could engage and employ. How insolent soever some 
few individual generals of that electorate might have been in their 
private deportment, certain it is, their troops behaved with great 
sobriety, discipline, and decorum; and in the day of battle did 
their duty with as much courage ard alacrity as any body of men 
ever displayed on the like occasion. The motion was rejected by 
the majority ; but, when the term for keeping them in the British 
pay was nearly expired, and the estimates for their bein^ con- 
tinued the ensuing year were laid before the House, the Earl of 
Sandwich renewed his motion. The Lord Chancellor, as speaker 
of the House, interposing, declared, that by their rules a question 
once rejected could not.be revived during the same session. A 
debate ensued, and the second motion was over-ruled. The 
Hanoverian' troops were voted in the House of Commons : 
nevertheless the same nobleman moved in the Upper House that 
the continuing sixteen thousand Hanoverians in British pay was 
prejudicial to his majesty’s true interest, useless to the common 
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cause, and dangerous to the welfare and tranquillity of the nation. 

He was seconded by the Duke of Marlborough, who bad resign- 
ed his comiiiision in- disgust; and the proposal gave birth to 
anotlier warm dispute: but victory declared, as usual, for tlie 
ministry. 

II. Ill the House of Commons they sustained divers attacks. 

A motion was made for laying a duty of eight shillings in tlie 
pound on all places and pensions. Mr. Grenville moved for an 
address, to beseecli his majesty, that he would not engage the 
British nation any further in the war on the continent, without 
the concurrence of the states-general on certain stipulated pro- 
portions of force and expence, as in the late war. These pro- 
posals begat vigorous debates, in which the country party were 
always foiled by dint of superior numbers. Such was the credit ' 

and influence of the ministry in parliament, that although tlie 
national debt was increased by above six millions since the com- 
mencement of the war, the commons indulged them with an enor- 
mous sum for the expence of the ensuing year. The grants spe- 
cified in the votes amounted to six millions and a half : to this 
sum were added three millions and a half paid to the sinking fund 
in perpetual taxes; so that this year’s expence rose to ten mil- 
lions. The funds established for the annual charge were the land 
and malt taxes : one million paid by the East-lndia Company for 
the renewal of their charter, twelve hundred thousand pounds by 
annuities, one million from the sinking fund, six-and tliirty thou- 
sand pounds from the coinage, and six hundred thousand pounds 
by a lottery; an expedient which for some time had been annual- 
ly repeated : and which, in a great measure, contributed to de- 
bauch the morals of tlie public, by introducing a spirit of gaming, 
destructive of all industry and virtue. 

HI. The dissensions of tlie British parliament were suddenly 
anspended by an event that seemed to unite both parties in the 
prosecution of the same measures. This was the intelligence of 
an intended invasion. By tlie parliamentary disputes, the loud 
clamours, and the general dissatisfaction of the people in Great 
Britain, the French ministry were persuaded that the nation was 
ripe for a revolt. This belief was corroborated by the assertions 
of their emissaries in diOferent parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

These were papists and Jacobites of strong prejudices and w arm 
imaginations, who saw things through the medium of passion and 
party, and spoke rather from extravagant zeal than from sober con- 
viction. They gave the court of Versailles to understand, that 
if the Chevalier de St. George, or his eldest sou, Charles Edw ard, 
should appear at the head of a French army in Great Britain, a 
revolution would instantly follow in his favour. This intimation 
was agreeable to Cardinal de Tencin, who, since the death of 1 

Fleury, had borne a share in the administration of France. He 
was of a violet enterprising temper. He had been recommend- 1 
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-d to the Durple by the Chevalier de St. George, and was seem- 
ingly attached to the Stuart family. His ambition was 
with the prospect of giving a king to Great Britain ; of 
ins such eminent service to liis benefactor, and of rcstonng to 
till throne of their ancestors a family connected by the ties of 
blood with all the greatest* princes of Europe. The ministry of 
France foresaw, that even if this aim should 

UDon Great Britain would make a considerable divemon from 
the continent in favour of France, and, embroil and embarrass his 
Britannic majesty, who was the chief support of the House of 
Austria, and^ll its allies. Actuated by these motives, he con- 
certed measures with the Chevalier de St. George at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage personally m such 
an expedition, agreed to delegate bis pretensions and authorUyto 
his son CharlM/a youth of pronusing talents, sage secret, brave, 
and enterprising, amiable in his person grave, and even teserv^ 
in his deportment. He approved himself in the sequel composed 
and moderate in success, wonderfully firm in arlversily : and 
though tenderly nursed in all the delights of an 
try, and gentle climate, patient almost beyond belitd of cold, 
hunger, aXd fatigue. Such was the adventurer now ri^UiMid to 
fill the hope which the French ministry had conceived, from the 

projected invasion of Great Jbitaiii. i l' » 

IV Count Saxe was appointed by the French king com- 
mander of the uoops designed for diis expedition, which amount- 
ed to fifteen thousand men. They began their inarch to Picardy, 
and a great number of vessels was assembled for llwir embarka- 
tion at Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogn. It was deterniiiied tli^ 
they should be landed in Kent, under convoy, of a*str^g squad- 
roll equipped at Brest, and commanded by Monsieur (fe I^que- 
fuille, an officer of experience and capacity. Die Chcvalwr ^ 
St. George is said to have required the personal service a the 
Duke of Ormond, who excused himself on account of his ad- 
vanced age: be that as it will, Prince Charles depart^ from 
Rome about the eud of December, iii the disguiM ot a Spanish 
courier, attended hv one servant only, and furnislied with pass- 
ports by Cardinal Aqiiaviva. He travelled through liiscany to 
Genoa, from whence he proceeded to Savona, were he embark- 
ed for Antibes and prosecuting bis journey to Pans, was m- 
duDed willi a piivale audience of the French king : dien be set 
ouuncogiiito for the coast of Picardy. 'I'he Btitwh mmirtry 
being apprised of his arrival in France, at once corapreh^ded 
the destmatibn of the armaments prepared at Brest and Bonl^ii. 
Mr Thompson, the English resident at Pans, received orders 
to make a remonslrance to the French mimstiy, on the vwl^on 
of those treaties by which the pretender to the crown of <:»rpal 
Britain was excluded from the temtones of France. But was 
given to understand, that his most chnstian majesty would not 
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explain' himself on that subject, until the king of Eiiniuml shuuUl 
have given satisfaction on the rcpeatcii complaints wliicli had 
been made to him, touching the infractions of tliose vei v trea- 
ties which had'been so often violated by liis orders. In the 
month of Junnary, M. de Koquefcuille sailed from Brest, direct- 
ing his course up the English channel with twcnly ships of war. 
They were immediately discovered by an English cruiser, wliich 
ran into Plymouth ; and the intelligence was omveyed by land to 
the board of admiralty. Sir John iNorris was fortliwilh ordereil 
to take the command of the squadron at Spithciid, w ith w hich 
he sailed round to the Downs, where he w;is joined by some 
ships of the line from Chatham, and then he found himself at 
the head of a squadron considerably stronger than that of the 
enemy. 

Y. Several regiments marched to the .sonthei n coast of Eng- 
land: all governors and commanders were ordered to repair im- 
mediately to their respective posts : the forts at the month of the 
Thames and Medway were put in a posture of defence; and di- 
rections were issued to assemble the Kentish militia, to defend 
the coast in ease of an invasion. On tlie fifteenth day of Febru- 
ary, the king sent a message to both Iloii.ses ot J’.irliamcnt, in- 
timating the arrival of the prctemler’s son in France, the prepara- 
tions at Dunkirk, and the appearanec of a French lleet in the 
English channel. They joined ni an address, declaiing their in- 
dignation and abhorrence of the design foimed in favour of a 
popish pretender ; and assuring Ids majesty, that they would, 
with the warmest zeal and unanimity, take such measures .as 
would enable him to frustrate and defeat so despeiate and inso- 
lent an attempt. Addresses of the same kind weie presented by 
the citv of London, both Universities, the principal towns of 
Great Britain, the clergy, the dissenting ministers, the quakers, 
and almost all the corporations and comnumities of the kingdom. 
A requisition was made of the six tliousmid auxiliaries, which the 
states-gencral were by treaty obliged to furnish on such occasions; 
and these were granted witli gfeat alacrity and expedition. The 
Earl of Stair, forgetting his wrong.s, took this opportunity of 
offering his services. to government, and was invested with the 
chief command of the forces in Great Britain. Ilis example was 
followed by several tioblenien of the first r.ank. 'I'lie Duke of 
Montague was permitted to raise a regiment of horse ; and orders 
were sent to bring over six lliousand of the British troops from 
Flanders, in case the invasion should actually take place. His 
majesty was in another address from parliament, exhorted to 
augment his forces by sea and laud ; the bubeas corpus act was 
suspended for six inombs, and several persons of distinction were 
apprehended on suspicion of treasonable practices: a proclama- 
tion was issued for putting the laws in execution against papists 
and nonjurors, who were commanded to retire ten miles from 
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London ; and every precaution was taken which seemed necessary 
for the pre.<iervation of the public tranquillity. 

VI. Meanwhile the French court proceeded with their prepa* 
rations at Boulogn and Dunkirk, under the eye of the young 
pretender; and seven thousand men were actually embarked. M. 
de Koquefeuille sailed up the channel as far as Dungeness, a 
promontory on the coast of Kent, after having detached M. de 
Barreil, with five ships, to hasten the embarkation at Dunkirk. 
While the French admiral anchored off Dungeness, he perceived 
on the twenty-fourth day of February, the British fleet under Sir 
John Noms, doubling the South-Foreland from the Downs; 
and though the wind was against him, taking the opportunity of 
the tide to come up and engage the French squadron. Uoque- 
feuille, who little expected such a visit, could not be altogether 
composed, considering the great superiority of his enemies : but 
the tide failing, the English admiral was obliged to anchor two 
leagues short of the enemy. In this interval, M. de Koquefeuille 
called a council of war, in which it was determined to avoid an 
engagement, weigh anchor at sun-set, and make the best of their 
way to the place from whence they had set sail. This resolution 
was favoured by a very hard gale of wind, which began to blow 
from the north-east, and carried them down the channel with in- 
credible expedition. But the same storm which, in all proba- 
bility, saved their fleet from destruction, utterly disconcerted the 
design of invading England. A great number of their transports 
was driven ashore and destroyed, and the rest were so damaged 
that they could not be speedily repaired. The-English were now 
masters at sea, and their coast was so well guarded, that the en- 
terprise could not be prosecuted with any probability of success. 
7'he French generals nominated to serve in this expedition return- 
ed to Paris, and the young pretender resolved to wait a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. In the mean time he remained in Paris, 
or that neighbourhood, . incognito, and almost totally neglected 
by the court of France. Finding himself in this disagreeable 
situation, and being visited by John Murray of Broughton, who 
magnified the power of his friends in Great Britain, he resolved 
to make some bold effort, even without the assistance of Louis, 
in whose sincerity he had no faith, and forthwith took proper 
measures to obtain exact iufocination touching the number, in- 
clinations, and influence of his father’s adherents in England and 
Scotland. The French king no longer preserved any measures 
with the court of London : the Britisn resident at Paris was 
given to understand, that a declaration of war must ensue ; and 
this was actually published on the twentieth day of March. Tlie 
King of Great Britain was taxed with having dissuaded the court 
of Vienna, from entertaining any thoughts of an accommodation ; 
with having infringed the convention of Hanover; witli having 
exercised' piracy upon the subjects of France, and with having 
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blocked up the harbour of Toulon. On the thirty-first day of 
March, a like denunciation of war against France was published 
at London, amidst the acclamations of the people. 

1744. VII. The Commons of England, in order to evince 
their loyalty, brought in a bill, denouncing the penalties of high 
treason, against those who should maintain correspondence with 
the sons of the pretender. In the Upper House, Lord Hard- 
wicke, the chancellor, moved, that a clause should be inserted, 
extending the crime of treason to the posterity of the offenders, 
during tlie lives of the pretender’s sons. The motion, which was 
supported by the whole strength of the ministry, produced a 
warm debate, in which the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, the Lords Talbot and Hervey argued against it in the 
most pathetic manner as an illiberal expedient, contrary to the 
dictates of humanity, the law of nature, the rules of common 
Justice, and the precepts of religion; an expedient that would 
involve the innocent with the guilty, and tend to the augmenta- 
tion of ministerial power, for which purpose it was undoubtedly 
calculated. Notwithstanding these suggestions, the clause was 
carried in the affirmative, and the bill sent back to the Commons, 
where the amendment was vigorously opposed by Lord Strange, 
Lord Guernsey, Mr. W. Pitt, and other members, by whom the 
original bill had been countenanced: * the majority, however, 
declared for the amendment, and the bill obtained tlie royal as- 
sent. The session of parliament was closed in May, when the 
king told them, that the French had made vast preparations on 
the side of the Netherlands ; and that the states-general had 
agreed to furnish the succours stipulated by treaties. 

VIII. By this time an action had happened in the Mediterra- 
nean, between the British fleet commanded by Admiral Matthews, 
and the combined souadrons of France and Spain, which had 
been for some time blocked up in the harbour of Toulon, On 
the ninth day of February they were perceived standing out of the 
road, to the number of four- and-thirty sail ; the English admiral 
immediately weighed from Hires bay ; and on the eleventh, part 
of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the Spanish admiral, 
Don Navarro, svbose ship, the Real, was a first rate, mounted 
with above an hundred guns. Rear Admiral Rowley singled out 
M. de Court, who commanded the French squadron ; and a very 
few captains followed the example of their commanders, but 
Vice-Admiral Lestock, with his whdle division, remained at a 
great distance astern : and several captains, who were immediate- 
ly under the eye of Matthews, behaved iu such a manner as re- 

• The opposition had sustained a heavy blow in the death of the Duke of Ar- 
nobleman of shining qualihcations for the senate and the field, whose 
clmincter would have been still mure illustrious, had not some parts of his con- 
duct subjected him to the suspicion of selfishnesa and inconstancy. He wa* 
succeeded in that title by his brother, Archibald Earl of Hay. 
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fleeted disgrace upon their country. The whole transaction was 
conducted without order or deliberation. ’I'he French and Spa- 
niards would have willingly avoided an engagement, as the Bri- 
tish squadron was superior to them in strength and number. M. 
de Court, therefore made the best of his way towards the Straits’ 
mouth, probably with intention to join the Brest squadron ; but 
he had orders to protect the Spanish fleet; and as they sailed 
lieavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at the hazard of main- 
taining a battle with the English. Thus circumstanced he made 
sail and lay to by tunis ; so that the British admiral could not 
engage them in proper order; and, as they outsailed his ships, 
he began to fear they would escape him altogether, should he 
wait for Vice-Admiral I..estock, who was so far astern. Under 
this apprehension he made the signal for engaging, while that 
for the line of battle was still displayed; and this inconsistency 
naturally introduced confusion. The fight was maintained with 
great vivacity by the few who engaged. I’he Real being quite 
disabled, and lying like a wreck upon the water, Mr. Matthews 
sent a fire-ship to destroy her ; but the c.\pedient did not take 
effect. The ship ordered to cover this machine did not obey 
the signal; so that the captain of the fire.ship was exposed to the 
whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheless he continued to advance 
until he found the vessel sinking : and being within a few yards 
of the Real, he set fire to the fusees. TThe ship was immediately 
in flames, in the midst of which he and hu lieutenant, w'itn 
twelve men perished. This was likewise the fate of the Spanish 
launch, which had been manned with fifty sailors, to prevent the 
tire-ship from running on board the Real. On& ship of the line 
belonging to a Spanish squadron struck to Captain Hawke, who 
sent a lieutenant to take possession of her : she was afterwards 
taken by the French squadron ; but was found so disabled, that 
they left her deserted, and she was next day burned by order of 
Admiral Matthews. At night the action ceased ; and the admiral 
found his own ship .«o much damaged, that he moved his flag in- 
to another. Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, after hav- 
ing exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and intrepidity : but 
the loss of men was very incon.siderable. Next day tlie enemy 
appeared to leeward, and the admiral gave chase till night, when 
he brought to, that he might be joined by the ships a-stem. They 
were perceived again on the tliirteenth at a considerable distance, 
and pursued till the evening. In the morning of the fourteenth, 
twenty sail of them were seen distinctly, and Lestock with his 
division had gained ground of tliem considerably by noon ; bat 
Admiral Matthews displayed the signal for leaving off chase, and 
bore away for Port-Mahon, to repair the damage he had sustain- * 
ed. Meanwhile the combined squadrons continued their course 
towards the coast of Spain. M. de Court, witli his division, an- 
chored in the road of Alicant : and Don Navarro sailed into the 
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harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, on his arrival at 
Minorca, accused Lestock of having misbehaved on the day of 
action; suspended him from his office, and sent him piisoner to 
England, where, in his turn, he accused his accuser. Long be- 
fore the engagement, these two officers had expressed the most 
virulent resentment against each other. Matthews was brave, 
Open, and undisguised ; but proud, imperious, and precipitate. 
Lestock had signalized his courage on many occasions, and per- 
fectly understood the whole discipline of the navy ; but he was 
cool, cunning, and vindictive. He had been treated supercili- 
ously by Matthews, and in revenge took advantage of his errors 
and precipitation. To gratify this passion he betrayed llie in- 
terest and glory of his country ; for it is not to be doubted, but 
that he might have come up in time to engage ; and, in that case, 
the fleets of France and Spain would in all likclilioud have been 
destroyed : but he entrenched himself within the punctilios of 
discipline, and saw with pleasure his antagonist expose himself 
to the hazard of death, ruin, and disgrace. Matthews himself, 
in. the sequel, sacrificed his duty to'his resentment, in restraining 
Lestock from pursuing and attacking the combined squadrons 
on the third day after the engagement, when they appeared disa- 
bled, and in manifest disorder, and would have fallen an easy 
prey, had they been vigorously attacked. One can hardly, with- 
out indignation, reflect upon these instances, in w hich a commu- 
nity has so severely suffered from thq personal animosity of in- 
dividuals. The miscarriage off Toulon became the subject of a 
parliamentary enquiry in England. The Commons, in an ad- 
dress to the throne, desired that a court-martial might be appoint- 
ed to try the delinquents. By this time Lestock had accused 
Matthews, and all the captains of his division who misbehaved 
on the day of battle. The court-martial was constituted, and 
proceeded to trial. Several commanders of ships were cashiared : 
Vice-Admiral Lestock was honourably acquitted ; and Admiral 
Matthews rendered incapable of serving for the future in his 
majesty’s navy. All the world knew that Lestock kept aloof, 
and that Matthews rushed into the hottest part of the engagement. 
Yet the former triumphed on his ttjMjknd the latter narrowly ‘ 
escaped the sentence of death for ^nVardice and misconduct. 
Such decisions are not to be accounted for except from prejudice 
and faction. 

IX. The war in Germany, which had been almost extinguish- 
ed in the last campaign, began to revive, and raged with re- 
doubled violence. The emperor had solicited the mediation of 
his Britannic majesty, for compromising the differences between 
him and the court of Vienna. Prince William of Hesse-Cassel 
had conferred with the King of England on this subject; and a 
n’egociation was began at Hanau. The emperor offered to dis- 
miss the French auxiliaries, provided the Austrians would evacu- 
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ate his hereditary dominions. Nay, Prince William and Lord 
Carteret, as plenipotentiaries, actually agreed to preliminaries, 
bv which his imperial majesty engaged to renounce the alliance 
of France, and throw himself into the arms of the maritime pow- 
ers ; to resign all pretensions to the succession of tlie House of 
.Austria : and to revive the vote of Bohemia in tlie electoral col- 
lege, on condition of his being re-established in the possession 
of his dominions, recogniztul as emperor by the Queen of Hiuiga- 
rv, and accommodated with a monthly subsidy for his mainte- 
nance, as his own territories were exhausted and impoverished by 
the war. By a separate article, the King of Great Britain pro- 
mised to furnish him with three hundred thousand crowns, and 
to interpose his good oflSccs with the Queen of Hungary, that his 
electoral dominions shodtd be favourably treated. These preli- 
minaries, though settled, were not signed. The court' of Vienna 
was unw illing to part with their conquests in Bavaria and the 
Upper-Palatinate. The queen trusted too much to the valour of 
her troops, and the wealth of her allies to listen to such terms of 
iicrommodati'on; and whatever arguments were used with the 
King of Great Britain, certain it is the negociation was dropped, 
on pretence that the articles were disapproved by the ministry of 
England. The emperor, environed with distress, renewed his 
application to the King of Great Britain; and even declared that 
he would refer his cause to the deteriuiuatiou of the maritime 
powers; but all his advances were discountenanced: and the 
treaty of Worms dispelled all hope of accommodation. In this 
manner did the British ministry reject the fairest opportunity 
that could possibly occur of terminating the war in Germany 
with honour and advantage, and of fh'cing their country from 
that insutrerable burden of expence under which she groaned. 

X. 'i'he iniiexibility of the House of Austria, and its chief 
ally, proved serviceable to the emperor. The forlorn situation of 
this unfortunate prince excited the compassion of divers princes : 
they resented the insolence with which the head of the empire 
had been treated by the court of Vienna ; and they were alarmed 
at the increasing power of a family noted for pride, tyranny, and 
ambition. 'I’hese considerations gave rise to the treaty of Frank- 
fort, concluded in May between the Emperor, the King of Prus- 
sia, the King of Sweden as Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the 
Elector-Palatine. They engaged to preserve the constitution of 
the empire, according to the treaty of Westphalia, and to sup- 
port the emperor, in his rank and dignity. They agreed to em- 
ploy their good offices with the Queen of Hungary, that she 
might be induced to acknowledge the emperor, to restore his 
hereditary dominions, and give up the archives of the empire 
that were in her possession. They guaranteed to each other their 
respective territories : the disputes about the succession of the 
late emperor they referred to the decision of the states of the 
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empire: they promised to assist one another in case of being 
attacked ; and they invited the King of Poland, the Elector of 
Colon, and the Bishop of Liege, to accede to this treaty. Sucli 
was the confederacy that broke all the measures which had been 
concerted between the King of Great Britain and her Hungarian 
majesty, for the operations of the campaign. In the mean time, 
the French King declared war against this princess, on pretence 
that she was obstinately deaf to all terms of accommodation, and 
determined to carry the war into the territories of France. In her 
counter-declaration she taxed Louis with having infringed the most 
solemn engagement, with respect to the pragmatic sanction ; with 
having spirited up different pretenders, to lay claim to the siicces- 
mn of the late emperor; with having endeavoured to instigate 
the common enemy of ChrLstendoin against her; and with having 
acted the 'incendiary in the north of Europe, that the czarina 
might be prevented from assisting the house of Austria, while his 
numerous armies overspread the empire and desolated her here- 
ditary countries. These recriminations were literally true. The 
bouses of Bourbon and Austria have, for many centuries, been 
the common disturbers and plagues of Europe. 

XL The King of France, though in himself pacific and un- 
enterprising, was stimulated by his ministry to taste the glory of 
conquest in the Netherlands, where he had assembled an army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, provided with a very 
formidable train of artillery. The chief command was vested in 
theMareschal Count de Saxe, who possessed great military talents, 
and proved to be one of the most fortunate generals of the age in 
which he lived. The allied forces, consisting of English, Hano- 
verians, Dutch, and Austrians, to the number of seventy thou- 
sand effective men, were in the month of May assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, from whence they marched towards 
Oudeoarde, and posted themselves behind the Schelde, being 
unable to retard the progress of the enemy. The French mo- 
narch, attended by his favourite ladies, with all the pomp of 
eastern luxury, arrived at Lisle on the twelfth day of the same 
month ; and in the adjacent plain reviewed his army. 'Die states- 
general, alarmed at his preparations, bad, in a conference with 
his ambassador at the Hague, expressed their apprehensions, and 
entreated his most Christian majesty would desist from his design 
of attacking their barrier. I'heir remonstrances having proved 
ineffectual, they now sent a minister to wait upon that monarch, 
to enforce their former representations, and repeat their entrea- 
. ties: but no regard was paid to his request. The French king 
told him, he was determined to prosecute the war with vigour, 
as his moderation hitherto had served to no other purpose but 
that of rendering his enepaies more intractable. Accordingly, 
bis troops invest^ Menin, which was in seven days surrendered 
upon capitulation. Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Fumes, under- ' 
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went the same fate; and on the twenty-ninth day of June the 
KiiK' of France entered Dunkirk in triumph. 

XII. He had taken such precautions for the defence of Alsace, 
which was guarded by considerable armies under the command of 
Coigny and Seckendorf, that he thought he had nothing to fear 
from the Austrians in that quarter ; besides, he had received s^ 
cret assurances that the King of Prussi.i w ould declare for the 
emperor- so that he resolved to pursue his conquests in the 
Netherlands. Rut all his measures were defeated by the activity 
of Prince Chailes of Lorraine, and his officers, who found 
means to pass the Rhine, and oblige the French and Ravjtrian 
generals to retire to Lamperthciin, that they miglit cover btras- 
burgh. The Austrians made themselves masters of Haguenau 

and Saverno: tliey secured the passes of Lorraine ; and laid all 

the country of Lower' Alsace under contribution. Ihe King ot 
France wa 5 no sooner apprised of the prince’s haying pa^ed the 
Rhine and penetrated iiUo this province, than he sent off a dc- 
tachnient of thirty thousand men from his army in Flanders to 
reinforce that under the Mareschal de Coigny ; and he himself 
benan his journev from the Rhine, that he might in person check 
the pro-rress of 'the enemy: but this design was anticipated by a 
severe distemper that overtook him at Mentz in Lorraine. 1 he 
physiciansMespaired of his life. The queen, wnth her children, 
and all the princes of the blood, hastened from \ ersaillcs to pay 
the last dirties to their dying sovereign, who, as a trim penitent, 
dismissed his concubines, and began to prepare himself for death : 
vet the strength of his constitution triumphed over the fever, and 
his recovery was celebrated all over his 'dominions with uncom- 
mon marks of joy and aftection. - i a . • i 

XI 11. In the mean time the schemes of the Austrian general 
were frustrated bv the King of Prussia, who, in the month of 
August, entered ihe electorate of Saxony, at the head of a nu- • 
merous army. ‘There he declared, in a public manifesto, that 

his aims were only to re-establish the peace of the empire, and 

to support the dignity of its head. He a.ssured the inhabilants 
that they might depend upon his protection, m case they should 
remain quiet; but threatened them with fire aud sword should they 
presume to oppose his arms. In a rescript, addressed to h.s mi- 
nisters at foreign courts, he accused the Queen of Flimgary of 
obstinacy, in refusing to acknowledge the emperor, and restore 
his hereditary dominions : he said, he had engaged in the league 
of Frankfort, to hinder Hie head of the empire from being op- 
pressed: that he had no intention to violate the peace of Breslau, 
or enter as a principal into this war: he i^irmed that his design 
was to act as auxiliary to the emperor, and establish the quiet of 
Germany. He penetrated into Bohemia and undertook the siege 
of Prague, the governor of which surrendered himself and his 
garrison prisoners of war on the sixteenth day of September. He 
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afterwards reduced Tabor, Bodweis, and Teyn, and in a word 
subdued tlie greatest part of the kingdom ; the Austrian forces in 
that country being in no condition to stop his progress. Never- 
theless, he was soon obliged to relinquish his conquests. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine was recalled from Alsace, and repassed the 
Rhine in the face of the French army, commanded by the Mare- 
schals de Coigny, Noailles, and Belleisle. Then he marched to 
the Danube, laid the Upper Palatinate under contribution, and 
entering Bohemia, joined the troops under Bathiani at Merotitz. 
ITie King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, at this juncture, de- 
clared in favour of her Hungarian majesty. A convention for 
the mutual guarantee of their dominions had been signed between 
those two powers in December: and now Prince Chailesof Lor- 
raine was reinforced by twenty thousand Saxon troops, under the 
conduct of the Duke of Saxe-V\ essenfels. nie combined army 
was superior to that of his Prussian majesty, whom they resolved 
to engage. But he Retired before them, and having evacuated all 
the places he had garrisoned in Bohemia, retreated with precipi- 
tation into Silesia. There his troops were put into winter-quar- 
ters ; and he himself returned to Berlin, extremely mortified at 
the issue of the campaign. 

XIV. During these transactions. Count .Seckendorf marched 
.into Bavaria, at the head of a strong army, drove the Austrians 
out of that electorate, and the emperor regained possession of 
Munich, his capital, on the twenty-second day of October. In 
August the French army passed the Rhine at Fort Louis, and 
invested the strong and important city of Fribourg^ defended by 
General Demnitz, at the head of nine thousand veterans. The 
King of France arrived in the camp on the eleventh day of 
October; and the siege was carried on with uucommou vigour. 
The Austrian governor made incredible eft'orts in the defence of 
the place, which he maintained -until it was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and one half of the garrison destroyed. At length, how- 
ever, they were obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
after the trenches had been open live^and-forty days, during which 
they had killed above fifteen thousand of the besiegers. VV4th 
this conquest the French king closed the campaign, and his army 
was cantoned along the Rhine, under the inspection of the Count 
de Maillebois. By the detachments draw n from the French army 
in Flanders, Count Saxe had found himself considerably weaker 
than the confederates: he threw np strong entrenchments behind 
the Lys, where he remained on the defensive, until he was rein- 
forcetl by the Count de Clermont, who commanded a separate 
body on the side of New|>ort. The allies, to the number of 
seventy thousand, passed the Schelde, and advanced towards 
Ilelcbiu: but the enemy being so advantageously posted, that 
they could not attack him with any prospect of advantage, they 
filed on in sight of Toumay; and on theeighth day ofAugust en- 
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camped on the plains of Lisle, in hope of drawing Count Saxe 
from the situation in which he was so strongly fortitied. Here 
they foraged for several days, and laid the open country under 
contribution : however, they made no attempt on the place itself, 
whicli in all probability would have fallen into their hands had 
they invested it at their first approach ; for then there was no other 
garrison but two or three battalions of militia: but Count Saxe 
soon threw in a considerable reinforcement. The allies were un- 
provided with a train of battering cannon; and their commanders 
would not deviate from the' usual form of war. Besides, they 
were divided in their opinions, and despised one another. General 
Wade, who commanded the English and Hanoverians, w as a vain, 
weak man, without contkience, weight, or authority; and the 
Austrian general, the Duke d’Arembcrg, was a proud, rapacious 
glutton, devoid of talents and sentiment. After having remained 
for some time in sight of Lisle, and made a general forage with- 
out molestation, they retired to their former camp on the Schelde, 
from whence they soon marched into winter-quarters. Count 
Saxe at length quitted his lines ; and by way of retaliation sent 
out detachments to ravage the Low countries, to the very gates of 
Ghent and Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals was 
severely eeqg^ed in England, and ridiculed in France, not only 
in privatoVonversadon but also on their public theatres, where it 
becaoM^he subject of farces and pantomimes. 

The campaign in Italy produced divers vicissitudes of 
fortfine. The King of Naples having assembled an army Joined 
Count Gages, and published a manifesto in vindication of his 
conduct, which was a direct violation of the neutrality he had 
promised to observe. He maintained, that his moderation had 
been undervalued by the courts of London and Vienna : that his 
frontiers were threatened with the calamities of war ; and that the 
Queen of Hungiav made no secret of her intention to invade his 
dominions. ThlM^l^rge was not without foundation. The emis- 
saries of the hoiiwyof Austria endeavoured to excite a rebellion 
in Naples, which Prince Lobkowitz had orders to favour by an 
invasion. This general was encamped at Monte Kotundo'in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, when, in the month of June, the con- 
federates advanced to Velletri. While the two armies remained 
in sight of each other, Priilce Lobkow itz detached a strong body 
of forces, under Count Soro and General Gorani, who made ait 
irruption into the province of Abruzzo, and took the city of Aquilla, 
where they distributed a manifesto, in which the Queen of Hun- 
gary exhorted the Neapolitans to shake off the Spanish yoke, 
and submit again to the house of Austria. This step, however, 
produced little or no effect ; and the Austrian detachment retired 
at the approach of the Duke of Vieuville, with a superior number 
of forces. In August, Count Brown, at the head of an Austrian 
detachment, surprised Villeiri in the night; and the King of the 
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two Sicilies, with the Duke of Modena, were in the utmost dan- 
ger of being taken. They escaped by a postern with great diffi- 
culty, and repaired to the quarters of Count Gages, who per- 
formed tlie part of a great general on this occasion. He rallied 
the fugitives, dispelled the panic and confusion which had begun 
to prevail in his camp, and made a dis)>osition for cutting oft' tlie 
retreat of the Austrians. Count Brown, finding himself in dan- 
ger of being surrounded, thought proper to secure his retreat, 
which he effected with great art and gallantry, carrying off a pro- 
digious booty. Three thousand Spaniards are said to have fallen 
in this action; and eight hundred men were taken v\itli some 
standards and colours. Count Mariani, a Neapolitan general, was 
among the prisoners. The Austrians lost about six hundred men; 
and General Novati fell into the hands of Uie enemy : but the 
exploit produced no consequence of importance. The heats of 
autumn proved so fatal to the Austrians wito were not accustomed 
to the climate, that Prince Lobkowitz saw his army mouldering 
away,, without any possibility of its being recruited: besides the 
country was so drained that he could no longer nzoicure subsistence. 
Impelled by these considerations, he meditated^.retreat. On the 
eleventh day of November, he decamped from Faiola, marched 
under the walls of Rome, passed the Tiber at Ponte Molle, 
formerly known by the name of Pons Milvius, which he had just 
time to break down behind him, when the vanguard of the Spa- 
niards and Neapolitans appeared. Part of his rear-guard, how- 
ever, was taken, with Count Soro who commanded it, at Noccra; 
and his army suffered greatly by desertion. Nevertheless, he 
continued his retreat with equal skill and expedition, passed lire 
mountains of Gubio, and by the way of Viterbo leached the Bo- 
lognese. 'Die pope was altogether passive. In tlu^Jtegt'nniiig of 
the campaign he liad caressed Lobkowitz; and nim he icceivcd 
the King of the Two Sicilies with marks of thcj^nnesl affection. 
That prince having visited the chief curioj^s of Rome, re- 
turned to Naples, leaving part of his troops ^der the command 
of Count Gages. / 

XVI. Fortune like'vise favoured bis brother Don Philip, in 
Savoy and Piedmont. He was, early in the season, joined at 
Antibes by the French array, under the conduct of the Prince of 
Conti. In the latter end of March, the combined forces passed 
the Var, reduced the castle of Asprcmoiit, and entered the city 
of Nice, without oppositioit*^ In April, they attacked the King 
of Sardinia, who, with tw«^'-lhousand men, was strongly en- 
trenched among the muiuitains at Villa-Franca._ 'I'he action was 
obstinate and bloody; but their numbers and perseverance pre- 
vailed. He was obUg^to abandon his posts, and embark on board 
of the British squadron, which transported him and his troops to 
Vado. 'I'he intention of Don Philip was to penetrate through 
the territories of Genoa into the Milanese; but Admiral Mat- 
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thews, who hovered with a strong squadron on that coast, sent a 
message to the republic, declaring, tliat should the combined 
army be suffered to pass through her dominions, the King of 
Great Britain would consider such a step as a breach of their 
neutrality. 'I'he senate, intimidated by this intimation, entreated 
the princes to desist from tlieir design, and they resolved to choose 
another route. They defiled'towards Piedmont, and assaulted 
the strong post of Chateau- Danphine, defended by the King of 
Sardinia in person. After a desperate attack, in which they lost 
four thousand men, the place was taken : the garrison of Demont 
surrendered at discretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was 
laid under contributioQ. His Sardinian majesty was not in a con- 
dition to hazard a b^le : and, therefore, posted himself at Sit- 
luzzes, in ordew td'^ver his capital. The combined army ad- 
vanced to tb/' strong and important town of Coni, which was 
invested in the beginning of September. Baron Centrum tlic 
governor made an obstinate defence, and the situation of the 
place was such as rendered the siege difficult, tedious, and bloody. 
I1ic King of Sardinia being reinforced by ten thousand Austrians, 
under General Pallavacini, advanced to its relief, and a battle 
ensued. The action was maintained with great vigour on both 
sides, till night, when his majesty finding it impracticable to force 
the enemy’s entrenchments, retired in good order to his camp at 
lllm^sso. He afterwards found means to throw a reinforcement 
aqd supply of provisions into Coni; and the heavy rains that fell 
at this period, not only retarded-, but even dispirited the besiegers. 
Nevertheless, the princes persisted in their design, notwithstand- 
ing a dearth of provisions, and the approach of winter, till the 
latter end of November, when the Chevalier de Soto entered the 
place with Aix hundred fresh men. I'his incident was no sooner 
known, thim the princes abandoned their enterprise; and leaving 
their sick and wounded to the mercy of the Piedmontese, marched 
back to Dem8nt. Having dismantled the fortifications of this 
place, they redmted with great precipitation to Dauphin^, and 
were dreadfully^ harassed by the Vaudois and light troops in the 
service of his Sardinian majesty, who now again saw himself in 
possession of Piedmont. 'ITie French troops were f|uartered in 
Dauphin6, but Don Philip still maintained his footing in Savoy, 
the inhabitants of which'be fleeced without mercy. 

XVII. After the actidv at Toulon, nothing of consequence 
was achieved by the British squadron in the Mediterranean ; and 
indeed tlie naval power of Great Britain was, dining the summer, 
quite inactive. In the month of June, Commodore Anson re- 
turned fiom his voyage of three years and nine months, in which 
he h.id .<urroiindcd the terraqueous globe. We have formerly 
obscrrcrl, that he sailed w ith a small r-qiiadion to the South-sea, 
in order to annoy the Spanish settlements of Chili and Peru. Two 
of his large ships having been separated from him in a storm be- 
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fore he weathered Cape Horn, had put in at Rio de Janeiro, on 
the coast of Brasil, from whei ce they returned to Europe. A 
frigate commanded by Captain Cheap, was shipwrecked on a 
desolate island in the South-sea. Mr. Anson having undergone 
a dreadful tempest, which dispersed his fleet, arrived at the 
island of Juan I'ernandez, where he was joined by the Gloucester 
a ship of the line, a sloop, and a pink loaded with provisions. 
These were the remains of liis squadron. He made prize of 
several vessels; took and burned the little town of Payta; set 
sail from the eoast of Mexico, for the Philippine Isles : and in 
this passage the Gloucester was abandoned and sunk : the other 
vessels had been destroyed for want of men to naxigate them, so 
that nothing now remained but the commodore’s own ship, the 
Centurion, and that but very indilTereutly manned; for the crews 
had been horribly thinned by sickness. Incredible were the hard- 
ships and misery tliey sustained from the shattered condition of the 
ships and the scorbutic disorder, wlien they reached the plentiful 
island of 'I’inian, where they were su'pplied with the necessary 
refreshments. Thence they prosecuted their voyage to the river 
of Canton ill China, where the commodore ordered the ship to be 
.sheathed, and found means to procure a reinforcement of sailors. 
The chief object of his attention was the rich annual ship tliat 
sails between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, one of the 
Philip|)ine islands. In hopes of intercepting her, he set sail from 
Canton, and steered his course back to the straits of Manilla, 
where she actually fell into his hands, after a short but vigorous 
engagement. 'I’he prize was called Neustra Signora de Cabo- 
donga, mounted with forty guns, manned with six hundred sailors, 
and loaded with treasure and effects to the value of three hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand pounds sterling: with this windfall he 
returned to Canton, from whence he proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and prosecuted his voyage to England, where he 
arrived in safety. Though this fortunate commander enriched 
himself by an occurrence that may be termed almost accidental, 
the Britisii nation was not indemnitied for the expcncc of the ex- 
pedition; and the original design was entirely defeated. Had the 
Alaniila ship escajied the vigilance of the English commodo^re, 
he might have been, at his return to England, laid aside as a 
superannuated captain, and died in obscurity: but his great wealth 
invested him with considerable influence, and added lustre to bis 
talents. He soon became the oracle wliicli was consulted in all 
naval deliberations; and the king raised him to the dignity of a 
peerage. In July Sir John Balchcn, an admiral of approved 
valour and great ex])erience, sailed from Spilhead with a strong 
squadron, in quest of an opportunity to attack tlie French fleet at 
Brest, under the command of M. de Rochembault. In the Bay 
of Biscay he was overtaken by a violent storm, that dispersed 
the ships, and drove them up the English chaunel. Admiral 
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Stewart, with the greater part of them, arrived at Plymouth ? 
but Sir John Balchen’s own ship, the Victory, which was counted 
the most beautiful first-rate in the world, foundered at sea ; and 
this brave commander perished, with all his officers, volunteers, 
and crew, amounting to eleven hundred choice seamen. On the 
fourth day of October, after the siege of Fribourg, die Marshal 
l)ukc de Uelleisle, and his brother, happened, in their way to 
Berlin, to halt at a village in the forest of Hartz, dependent on 
the electorate of Hanover. There they were apprehended by the 
bailiff of the place, and conducted as prisoners to Ostcrode ; 
from whence they were removed to Slade on the Elbe, where 
they embarked for England, 'lliey resided at Windsor till the 
following year, when'toey were allowed the benefit of the cartel 
wliich had beat established between Great Britain and France at 
Franckfort, and released accordingly, after they bad been treated 
by the British nobility with that respect and hospitality which was 
due to their rank and merit*. 

XVlIl. The dissensions in the British cabinet were now ripened 
into another revolution in the ministry. L.ord Carteret, who was 
by this time Earl Granville in consequence of his mother’s death, 

had engrossed the royal favonr so much, that the Duke of N 

and his brother are said to have taken umbrage at his influence and 
greajpiess. He had incurred the resentment of those who were 
distinguished by the appellation of 'patriots, and entirely forfeited 
his popularity. The two brothers were very powerful by their 
parliamentary .interest : they knew their own strength, and engaged 
in a political alliance with the leading men in the opposition, 
against the prime minster and his measures. Xhis coalition, was 
dignified with the epithet of “ 'Fhe Broad Bottom,” as if it had 
been established on a true constitutional foundation, comprehend- 
ing individuals of every class, without distinction of party. 'Fhe 
appellation, however, which they assumed, was afterwards con- 
verted into a term of derision. The Earl of Granville perceiving 
the gathering storm, and foreseeing the impossibility of withstand- 
ing such an opposition in parliament, wisely avoided the impending 
danger and disgrace, by a voluntary resignation of his employ- 
ments. The Earl of Harrington succeeded him as secretary of 
state. The Duke of Bedford was appointed first lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Earl of Chesterfield declared lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Lords Gower and Cobham were re-established 
in the offices they had resigned : Mr. Lyttleton was admitted as a 
commissioner of the treasury; even Sir John Hynde Cotton 
accepted a place at court; and Sir John Phillips sat at the board 
of trade and plantations, though he soon renounced this employ- 

• Mr. Pope, the celebrated poet, died in the tnonth of June. In October, 
the old Uuchess of Marlborough resigned her breath, in the eighty-firth year 
of her age ; immensely rich, and very little regretted, either by her own family, 
or the world in general. 
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ment. TliU was rather a change of men than of measures, and 
turned out to the ease and advantage of the sovereign ; for his 
views were no longer thwarted by an obstinate opposition in par- 
liament. The session was opened on the twenty-eighth day of 
November, in the usual manner. The Commdns unanimously 
granted about six millions and an half for the service of die 
ensuing year, to be raised by the land, the malt, and the salt 
taxes, the sinking fund, and an additional duty on wines. In 
January, the Earl of Chesterlield set out for the Hague, with 
the character of ambassador extraordinary, to persuade, if possi- 
ble, die states-general to engage heartily in the war. About the 
same time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was signed at Warsaw, 
by the Queen of Hungary, the King of Poland, and the maritime 
powers. This was a mutual guarantee of the dominions belong- 
ing to the contracting parties : but his Polish majesty was paid 
for his concurrence, with an annual subsidy of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, two thirds of which were defrayed by 
England, and the remainder was disbursed by the U nit^ Pro- 
vinces. * 

1745. XIX. The business of the British parliament being dis- 
cussed, the session was closed in the beginning of May ; and, im- 
mediately after the prorogation, the King set out for Hauover. 
The death of the Emperor Charles VJI. which happened in, the 
month of January, had entirely changed the face of affairs in the 
empire, and all the princes of Germany were in commotion. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, consort to her Hungarian majesty, was 
immediately declared a candidate for the imperial crown ; whil« 
his pretensions were warmly opposed by the French king and his 
allies. The court of Vienna, taking advantage of the late em- 
peror’s death, sent an army to invade Bavaria in the month of 
March, under the conduct of General Bathiaui, who routed the 
French and Palatine troops at Psiffenhoven ; took possession of 
Rain; surrounded and disarmed six thousand Hessians in the 
neighbourhood of Ingoldstadt; and drove the Bavarian forces 
out of the electorate. The young elector was obliged to aban- 
don his capital, and retire to Augsburgb^wbere he found him- 
, self in danger of losing all his dominions.^ln this emergency, he 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the empress his mother, en- 
forced by the advice of his uncle, the Elector of Cologn, and . 
of his general. Count Seckendorff, who exhorted him to be re- 
conciled to the court of Vienna. A negociation was immediate- 
ly begun at Fuessen, where, in April, the treaty was concluded. 

* Robert Earl of Orford, late prime minister, died in March, alter having, 
for a very short lime eiijov^ a pension of four thousand pounds granted by (he 
crown, in consideretioD m hit past services. Though lie had for such a length 
of lime directed the application of tlie public treasure, his circumstances wera 
not affluent: be was liberal in his disposition, and liad such a number of rapa- 
cious dependents to gratify, that little was left for bis own private occasions. 
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The queen consented to recognize the imperial dignity, as having 
been vested in the person of his father ; to acknowledge his 
mother as F'mpress Dowager ; to restore his dominions, with all 
the fortresses, artillery, stores, and ammunition which she had 
taken: on the other hand, he renounced all claim to the succes- 
sion of her father, and became guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion : he acknowledged the validity of the electoral vote of Bo- 
hemia in the person of the queen ; and engaged to give his voice 
for the grand duke, at the ensuing election of a King of the Ro- 
mans. Until that should be determined, both parties agreed that 
Ingoldstadt should be garrisoned by neutral troops; and that 
Braunau and Schardingen, with all the country lying between 
the Inn and tlie Saltza, should remain in the queen’s possession, 
though without prejudice to the civil government, or the elector’s 
revenue. In the mean time he dismissed the auxiliaries that were 
in his pay, and they were permitted to retire without molestation. 

XX. The court of Vienna had now secured the votes of all 
the electors, e.xcept those of Brandenbnrgh and the P.alatinate. 
Nevertheless, France assembled a powerful army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort, in order to influence the election. But 
the Austrian anny, commanded by the grand duke in person, 
marched thither from the Danube ; and the Prince of Conti was 
obliged to repass the Rhine at N'ordlingcn. 'Fhen the great duke 
repaired to Frankfort, where on the second day of September, 
he was by a majority of voices declared King of the Romans, 
and Emperor of Germany. Meanwhile the King of Prussia had 
made great progress in the conquest of Silesia. The campaign 
began in January, when the Hungarian insurgents were obliged 
to retire into Moravia. In the following month the Prussian 
General Lehwald defeated a body of twelve thousand Austrians, 
commanded by General Ilelsrich ; the town of Ratibor was taken 
by assault; and the king entered Silesia, in May, at the head of 
seventy thousand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine, being joined 
by the Duke of Saxe-Wessenfels and twenty thousand Saxons, 
penetrated into Silesia by the defiles of Landshut ; and were at- 
tacked by his Prussian majesty in the plains of Striegan, near 
I'riedberg. The battle was maintained from morning till noon, 
when the Saxons giving way. Prince Charles was obliged to re- 
tire with the loss of twelve thousand men, and a great number of 
colours, standards, and artillery. 'Tliis victory, obtained on the 
fourth day of June, complete as it was, did not prove decisive; 
for, though the victor transferred the seat of the war into Bohe- 
mia, and maintained his army by raising contributions in that 
country, the Austrians resolved to hazard another engagement. 
Their aim was to surprise him in his camp at Sohr, which they 
attacked on the thirtieth of September, at day-break, but they 
met with such a warm reception, that notwithstanding their re- 
peated efforts during the space of four hours, they were repulsed 
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with considerable damage, and retreated to Jaromire, leaving 
five thousand killed upon the - spot, besides two thousand that 
were taken, with many standards, and twenty pieces of cannon. 
The loss of this battle was in a great measure owing to the ava- 
rice of the irregulars, who having penetrated into the Prussian 
camp, began to pillage with great eagerness, giving the king an 
opportunity to rally his disordered troops, and restore the battle : 
nevertheless, they retired with the plunder of his baggage, in- 
cluding Iris military chest, the officers of his chancery, his own 
secretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 

XXI. After this action, his Prussian majesty returned to Ber- 
lin, and breathed nothing but peace and moderation. In Au- 
gust he had signed a convention with the King of Great Britain, 
who became guarantee of his possessions in Silesia, as yielded 
by the treaty of Breslau; and he promised to vote for the Grand 
Duke of 'I'uscany at the election of an emperor. This was in- 
tended as the basis of a more general accommodation. But he 
now pretended to have received undoubted intelligence, that the 
King of Poland and the Queen of Hungary had agreed to invade 
Brandenburgh with three different armies; and that, for this pur- 
pose, his Polish majesty had demanded of the czarina the suc- 
cours stipulated by treaty between the two crowns. Alarmed, 
or seemingly alarmed, at'this information, he solicited the mari- 
time powers to fulfil their engagements, and interpose their good 
offices with the court of Petersburgh. Yet, far from waiting 
for the result of these remonstrances, he made a sudden irruption 
into Lusatia, took possession of Gorlitz, and obliged Prince 
Charles of Lorraine to retire before him into Bohemia. Then he 
entered Leipsic, and laid Saxotiy under contribution. The King 
of Poland, unable to resist the torrent, quitted his capital, and 
took refuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body of 
Austrians, were defeated at Pirna on the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber; and his Prussian mmesty became master of Dresden with- 
out further opposition. The King of Poland, thus deprived of 
his hereditary- dominions, was fain to acquiesce in such terms as 
the conqueror thought proper to impos^|^Bd the treaty of Dres- 
den was concluded under the mediatioVw ^is Britannic majesty. 
By this, convention the King of Prussia retained ail the contribu- 
tions he had levied in Saxony ; and was entitled to a million of 
German crowns, to be paid by his Polish majesty at the next fair 
of Leipsic. He and the Elector Palatine consented to acknow- 
ledge the grand duke as Emperor of Germany ; and this last con- 
firmed to his Prussian majesty certain privileges de non evocando, 
which had been granted by the late emperor, with regard to some 
territories possessed by the King of Prussia, though not belonging 
to the electorate of Brandenburgh. Immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty, the Prussian troops evacuated Saxony ; and 
the peace of Germany was restored. 
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- XXII. Though the Frendi king could not prevent the eleva- 
tion of the grand duke to the imperial throne, he resolved to hum- 
ble the House of Austria, by making a conquest of the Nether- 
lands. A prodigious army was there assembled, under the aus- 
pices of Mareschal Count de Saxe; and his most Christian ma- 
jesty, with the dauphin, arriving in -the camp, they invested the 
strong town of Touniay on the thirtieth day of April. The Dutch 

f arrison consisted of eight thousand men, commanded by the old 
taron Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The Duke of 
Cumberland assumed the chief command of the allied army as- 
sembled at Soignies : he was assisted witli the advice of the Count 
Konigseg, an Austrian general, and the Prince of Waldeck, 
commander of the Dutch forces. Their army was greatly inferi- 
or in number to that of the enemy; nevertheless, they resolved to 
inarch to the relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced to 
Deuse; and on the twenty-eighth day of April took post at Maul- 
bre, in sight of the French army, which was encamped wi an 
eminence, from the village of Antoine to a large wood beyond 
Vezon, having Fontenoy in their front. Nc.\t day was employed 
by the allies in driving the enemy from some outposts, and clear- 
ing the detiles tlirough which they were obliged to advance to the 
attack ; while the French completed their batteries, and made the 
most formidable preparations for their reception. On the thir- 
tieth day of April, the Duke of Cumberlaiul, having made the 
proper dispositions, began his march to the enemy at two o’clock 
in the morning : a brisk cannonade ensued ; and about nine both 
armies were engaged. I’he British infantry drove the French 
beyond their lines; but the left wing failing in the attack on the 
village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry forbearing to advance on 
the flanks, they measured back their ground with some disorder, 
from the prodigious fire of the Freneli batteries. They rallied, 
however, and returning to the charge willi redoubled ardour, re- 
pulsed the enemy to their camp with great slaughter; but, being 
wholly unsupported by the other wing, and exposed both in front 
and flank to a dreadfid fire, wliieh did great execution, the 
duke was obliged to make the necessary tiispositions for » retreat 
about tliree o’clock in tlie afternoon; and this was eUccted in 
tolerable order. The battle was fought with great obstinacy, 
and the carnage on both sides was very considerable. The Al- 
lies lost about twelve thousand men, including a good number 
of officers ; among these were Lieutenant-General Campbell, and 
JVCaJor-General PonsOhby. The victory cost the French almost 
an equal number of lives; and no honour was lust by the van- 
quished. Had the allies given battle on the preceding day, be- 
fore the enemy had taken their measures, and received all their 
reinforcements, they might have succeeded in their endeavours 
to relieve Tournay. Although the attack was generally judged 
r.Tsh and precipitate, the British and Hanoverian troops fought 
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with such intrepidity and perseverance, that if they had been pro- 
perly sustained by the Dutch forces, and their flanks covered by 
the cavalry, the French, in all likelihood, would have been 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. The Duke of Cumberland 
left his sick and wounded to the humanity of the victors; and 
retiring to Aeth, encamped in an advantageous situation at Les- 
sines. The garrison of Tournay, though now deprived of all 
hope of succour, maintained the place to the twenty-first day of 
June, when the govenior obtained an hoDiourable capitulation. 
After the conquest of this frontier, which vvas dismantled, the 
Duke of Cumberland, apprehending the enemy had a design 
upon Ghent, sent a detachment of four thousand men to reinforce 
the gariison of that city : but they fell into an ambuscade at 
Pas-du-mele; and were killed or taken, except a few dragoons 
that escaped to Ostend: on that very night, which was the 
twelfth of June, Ghent was surprised by a detachment of tlie 
French army. Then they invested Ostend, which, though de- 
fended by an English garrison, and open to the sea, was, after 
a short siege, surrendered by capitulation on the fourteenth day 
of August. Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth, 
underwent the same fate; while the allied army lay entrenched 
beyond the canal of Antwerp. The French king having subdued 
the greatest part of the Austrian Netherlands, returned to Pai is, 
which he entered in triumph. 

XXIII. The campaign in Italy was unpropitious to the Queen 
of Hungary and the King of Sardinia. Count Gages passed the 
Apennines, and entered the State of Lucca; from thence he 
proceeded by the Eastern coast of Genoa to Lestride-Levante. 
The junction of the two armies was thus accomplished, and rein- 
forced with ten thousand Genoese : mean while Prince Lobkow- 
itz decamped from Modena and took post at Parma ; but he was 
soon succeeded by Count Schuylemberg, and sent to command 
the Austrians in Bohemia. The Spaniards entered the Milanese 
without further opposition. Count Gages, with thirty thousand 
men, took possession of Serravalle ; and advancing towards Pla- 
centia, obliged the Austrians to retire under the cannon of Tor- 
tona : but when Don Philip, at theJj^d of for^ thousand troops, 
made himself master of Acqui, me King of Sardinia and the 
Austrian General, unable to stem the torrent, retreated behind 
the Tanaro. The strong citadel of Tortona was taken by the 
Spaniards, who likewise reduced Parm'a and Placentia ; and 
forcing the passage of the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian ma- 
jesty to take shelter on the other side of the Po. Then Pavia 
was won by scalade; and the city of Milan submitted to the in- 
fant, though the Austrian garrison still maintained the citadel ; 
all Piedmont, on both sides of the Po, as far as Turin, was re- 
duced, and even that capital threatened with a siege ; so that by 
the month of October the territories belonging to the House of 
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Austria, in Italy, were wholly subdued; and the King of Sardinia 
stripped of all his dominions: yet he continued firm and true to 
his engagements, and deaf to all proposals of a separate accom- 
modation. 

XXIV. The naval transactions of Great Britain were in llie 
course of this year remarkably spirited. In the Mediterranean, 
Admiral Rowley had succeeded Matthews in tlie command ; Sa- 
vona, Genoa, I'inal, St. Renm, with Bastia, the capital of Cor- 
sica, were bombarded : several Spanish ships were taken : but he 
could not prevent the safe anival of their rich Ilavannah squad- 
ron at Corunna. Commodore Barnet, in the East Indies, made 
prize of several French ships, richly laden ; and Commodore 
Townshend, in the latitude of Martinico, took about thirty mer- 
chant ships belonging to the enemy, under convoy of four ships 
of war, two of which were destroyed. 'I'he English privateers 
likewise met with uncommon success. But the most important 
achievmuut was the conquest of Louisbourg on the isle of Cape- 
Bretoii, in Norlh-.\mcnca : a place of great consequence, which 
the French had fortified at a prodigious ex pence. The scheme 
of reducing this fortress was planned in Boston, recommended 
by their general assembly, and approved b^ bis majesty, who sent 
instructions to Commodore Warren, stationed off the leeward 
islands, to sail for the northern parts of America, and co-operate 
with the forces of New-England in thb expedition. A body of 
six thousand men was^formed under the conduct of Mr. Pep- 
perel, a trader of Piscataquay, whose influence was extensive 
in that country ; though he was a man of little or no education, 
and utterly unacquainted with military operations. In April Mr. 
Warren arrived at Canso with ten ships of war ; and the troops 
of Xew-Eiigland being embarked in transports, sailed immediate- 
ly for the isle of Cape-Breton, where they landed without oppo- 
sition. The enemy abandoned their grand Battery, which was 
detached from the town : and the immediate seizure of it contri- 
buted in a good measure to the success of the enterprise. While 
the American troops, reinforced by eight hundred marines, carri- 
ed on their approaches by land, the squadron blocked up the 
place by sea in such a manner, that no succours could be intro- 
duced. A French ship of the line, with some smaller vessels 
destined for the relief of the garrison, were intercepted and taken 
by tile British cruisers ; and, indeed, the reduction of Louis- 
bourg was chiefly owing to the vigilance and activity of Mr. 
VV'arren, one of the bravest and best oflicers in the service of 
England. The operations of the siege were wholly conducted 
by the engineers and oflicers who commanded the British ma- 
rines ; and the Americans being ignorant of war, were contented 
to act under their directions. The town being considerably 
damaged by the bombs and bullets of the besiegers, and the gar- 
rison despairing of relief, the governor capitulated on the seven- 
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teentli day of June, when the city of Louisboiirg, and the iale 
of Cape Breton, were surrendered to liis Britannic majesty. Tlie 
garrison and inhabitants engaged that they would not bear arms 
for twelve montlis against Great Britain or her allies; and being 
embarked in fourteen cartel ships, were transported to Roche- 
fort. In a few days after the surrender of Louisbourg, two 
French East India ships, and another from Peru, laden with 
treasure, sailed into the harbour, on the supposition that it still 
belonged to France, and were taken by the English squadron. 

XXV. The news of this conquest being transmitted to Eng- 
land, Mr. Pepperel was preferred to the dignity of a Baronet of 
Great Britain, and congratulatory addresses were presented to 
the king on the success of his majesty’s arms. The possession 
of Cape-Breton was, doubtless, a valuable acquisition to Great 
Britain. It not only distressed the French in their fishery and 
navigation, but removed all fears of encroachment and rivalship 
from the English fishers on the banks of Newfoundland. It 
freed New-England from the terrors of a dangerous neighbour; 
over-awed tlie Indians of that country; and secured the posses- 
sion of Acadia to the crown of Great Britain. The plan of this 
conquest was originallv laid by Mr. Auchmuty, judge-advocate 
of the court of admiralty in New-England. He demonstrated, 
that the reduction of Cape-Breton would put the English in sole 
possession of the fishery of North-America, -which would annu- 
ally return to Great-Britain two millions sterling for the manu- 
factures yearly shipped to the plantations; employ many thousand 
families that were otherwise unserviceable to the public; increase 
the shipping and mariners; extend navigation; cut off all com- 
mnnication between France and Canada by the river St. Lau- 
rence ; so that Quebec would fall of course into the hands of the 
English, who might expel the French entirely from America, 
open a correspondence with the remote Indians, and render 
themselves masters of the profitable fur-trade, which was now 
engrossed by the enemy. . The natives of New-England acquired 
great glory from the success of tliis enterprise. Britain, which 
had in some instances behaved like a stepmother to her own co- 
lonies, was now convinced of their importance; and treated those 
as brethren whom she had too long considered as aliens and 
rivals. Circumstanced as the nation is, the legislature cannot 
too tenderly cherish the interests of tlie British plantations in 
America. They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, industrious 
people, animated with an active spirit of commerce ; inspired 
with a noble zeal for liberty and independence. The trade of 
Great Britain, clogged with heavy taxes and impositions, has 
for some time languished in many valuable branches. The 
French have undersold our clothes, and spoiled our markets in 
the Levant. Spain is no longer supplied as usual with the com- 
modities of England : the exports to Germany must be considera- 
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t)Iy diniinislicd by the mbunderstandiiic between Great Britain 
ami the House of Austria; consequently, her greatest resource 
must be in her communication with her own colonies, which con- 
sume her manufactures, and make immense returns in sugar, 
rum, tobacco, fish, timber, naval stores, iron, furs, drugs, rice, 
and indigo, 'flie southern plantations likewise produce silk ; and 
with due encouragement might furnish every thing that could be 
expected from the most fertile soil and the happiest climate. 
The continent of North-America, if properly cultivated, will 
prove an inexhaustible fund of wealth and strength to Great 
Britain; and perhaps it may become the last asylum of British 
liberty. When the nation is enslaved by domestic despotism or 
foreign dominion ; w hen her substance is wasted, her spirit broke, 
and the laws and constitution of England are no more; then 
those colonies, sent off by our fathers, may receive and enter- 
tain their sons as hapless exiles, and ruined refugees. 

XXVI. While the continent of Europe and the isles of Ame- 
lica were thus exposed to the ravages of war, and subjected to 
such vicissitudes of fortune. Great Britain underwent a dangerous 
convulsion in her own bowels. The son of the Chevalier do St. 
George, fired with ambition, and animated with the hope of 
ascending the throne 6 ( his ancestors, resolved to make an effort 
for that purpose, which, though it might not be crowned with 
success, should at least astonish all Christendom. The Jacobites 
in England and Scotland had promised, that if he would land in 
Britain at the head of a regular anny, they would supply him with 
provisions, carriage* and horses, and a great number of them 
declared they would take up arms, and join his standard : but 
they disapproved of his coming over without forces, as a danger- 
ous enterprize, that would in all probability end in the ruin of 
himself and all his adherents. This advice, including an exact 
detail of his father’s interest, w 1th the dispositions of his particu- 
lar friends in every town and country, was transmitted to London 
in January, in order to be forwarded to Prince Charles; but the 
person with whom it was intrusted could find no safe means of 
conveyance; so that he sent it back to Scotland, from whence it 
was dispatched to France, but before it reached Paris, Charles 
had left that kingdom. Had the paper come to bis bands in due 
time, perhaps he w'ould not have embarked in the undertaking, 
though he was stimulated to the attempt by many concurring mo> 
tives. Certain it ia, he was cajoled by the sanguine misrepresen- 
tations of a few adventurers, who hoped to profit by the expe- 
dition. They assured him, that the whole nation was disaffected 
to the reigning family : that the people could no longer bear the 
immense Toad of taxes, which was daily increasing ; and that the 
most considerable persons of the kingdom would gladly seize the 
first opportuuity of crowding to his standard. On the other 
hand,he knew the British government had taken some effectual 
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steps to alienate tlie friends of his house from the principles they 
had hitherto professed. Some of them had accepted |)osts and 
pensions: others were preferred in the army; and llie parliament 
were so attached to the reigning family, that he liad nothing to 
liope fronr their deliberations. He expected no material succour 
from the court of France: he foresaw that delay would diminish 
the number of his adherents in Great Britain; and, therefore, 
resolved to seize the present occasion, which in many respects 
was propitious to his design. Without doubt, had he been pro- 
perly supported, he could not have found a more favourable op- 
portunity of exciting an intestine commotion iu Great Britain : 
for Scotland was quite unfurnished with troops; King George 
was in Germany ; the Duke of Cumberland, at tlie head of the 
British army, was employed in Flanders, and great part of the 
Highlanders were keen for insurrection. Their natural principles 
were on this occasion stimulated by the suggestions of leveitge. 
At the beginning of the war a regiment of those people had 
been formed, and transported with the rest of the British troops 
to Flanders. Before they were embarked, a number of them de- 
serted with their arms, on pretence that they had been decoyed 
into the service, by promises and assurances that they should never 
be sent abroad ; and this was really the case. They were over- 
taken by a body of horse, persuaded to submit, brought back to 
L.ondon pinioned like malefactors, and tried for desertion. Three 
were shot to death in terrorem ; and the rest were sent in exile to 
the plantations. Those who suffered were persons of some con- 
sequence in their own country; and their fate was deeply resented 
by the clans to which they belonged. It was considered as a na- 
tional outrage : and the Highlanders, who were naturally vindic- 
tive, waited impatiently for an opportunity of vengeance. 

XXVII. The young Pretender being furnished with a sum of 
money, and a supply of arms, on his jirivate credit, without the 
knowledge of the French court, wrote letters to his friends in 
Scotland, explaining his design and situation, intimating the place 
where he intended to land, communicating a private signal, and 
assuring them he should be with them by the middle of June. 
These precautions being taken, he embarked on board of a small 
frigate at Port St. Nazaire, accompanied by the Marquis of Tiil- 
libardine. Sir Thomas Sheridan, Sir John Macdonald, with a few 
otlicr Irish and. Scottish adventurers ; and setting sail on the four- 
teenth of July, was joined off BelleUle by the T'.lisabeth, a 
French ship of war, mounted with sixty-six guns as his convoy *. 
Their design w as to sail round Ireland, and land in the w estern 
part of Scotland; but falling iu with the Lion, an English ship of 

• Tlie Klitiftbfth, a ship, wbs procured as a convoy, by the interest «f 
Mr. Walsh, an Irish merchAiu at Naixei; aad on board of her lilty French 
youn|; geotlewoa u voluatevrs. 
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the line, a very obstinate and bloody action ensued. The Eli- 
sabeth was so disabled that she could not prosecute the voyage, 
and with dithcnlty reached the harbour of Brest ; but the Lion 
was sliattered to such a degree, that she floated like a wreck upon ' 
the water. The (jisaster of the Elisabeth was a great misfortune to 
the adventurer, as by her being disabled he lost a great quantity of 
arms, and about one hundred able officers, who were embarked 
on board of her for the benefit of his expedition. Had this ship 
arrived in Scotland, she could easily have reduced Fort William, 
situated in the midst of the clans attached to the Stuart family. 
Such a conquest, by giving lustre to the prince’s arms, would 
have allured many to his standard, who were indifferent in point 
of principle ; and encouraged a great number of Highlanders to 
join him, who were restricted by the apprehension, that their 
M ives and families would be subject to insults from the English 
garrison of this fortress. Prince Charles, in the frigate, conti- 
nued his course to the western isles of Scotland. After a voyage 
of eighteen d.ays he landed on a little island between Barra and 
South lnst, two of the Hebrides; then he reimbarked, and in a 
few days arrived at Borodale in Atnsacy, on the confines of 
l.oclinannach, where he was in a little time joined by a consider- 
able number pf hardy mountaineers, under their respective chiefs 
or leaders. On the nineteenth day of August, the Marquis of 
'I'uliibardine erected the' Pretender’s standard at Gleusinnan. 
Some of those, however, on whom Charles principally depended, 
now stood aloof, either fluctuating in their principles, astonished 
at the boldness of the undertaking, or startled at the remonstrances, 
of their friends, who did not fail to represent, in aggravated co- 
lours, all the dangers of embarking in such a desperate enter- 
prize. Had the government acted with proper vigour when they 
received intelligence of his arrival, the adventurer must have been 
crushed in embrio, before any considerable number of his adhe- 
rents could have been brought together: but the lords of the 
regency seemed to slight the information, and even to suspect the 
integrity of those by whom it was conveyed. They were soon 
convinced of their mistake. Prince Charles having assembled 
about twelve hundred men, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Fort William; and immediately hostilities were commenced. A 
handful of Keppoch’s clan, commanded by Major Donald Mac 
Donald, even before they joined the Pretender, attacked two 
companies of new raised soldiers, who, with their officer, were 
disarmed after an obstinate dispute ; another captain of the king’s 
forces, falling into their hands, was courteously dismissed > with 
one of the Pretender’s manifestos, and a passport for bis personal 
safety. ’Fhe administration was now enectually alarmed. The 
lords of the regency issued a proclamation offering a reward of 
thirty thousand pounds to any person who should apprehend the 
prince-adventurer. The same price was set upon the head of the 
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Elector of Hanover, in a proclamation published by the pretender. 
A courier was dispatched to Holland, to hasten the return of his 
in.ijesty, who arrived in England about the latter end of August. 
A requisition was made of the six thousand Dutch auxiliaries; and 
several Rritish regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. A 
loyal address was presented to the king by the city of London ; 
and the merchants of this metropolis resolved to raise two regi- 
ments at their own expencc. Orders were issued tfl keep the 
trained bands in readiness; to array the militia of Westminster; 
and instructions to the same effect were sent to all the lords 
lieutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal noblemen of the nation made a tender of their services to 
their sovereign; and some of them received commissions to levy 
regiments towards the suppression of the rebellion. Bodies of 
volunteers were incorporated in London, and many other 
places; associations were formed, large contributions raised in 
different towns, counties, and communities; and a great number 
of eminent merchants in London agreed to support the public 
credit, by receiving, as usual, bank notes in payment for the pun- 
poses of traffic. Tlic protestant clergy of all denominations 
exerted themselves with extraordinary ardour, in preaching against 
the religion of Rome and the Pretender; and the friends of the 
government were encouraged, animated, and confirmed in their 
principles, by several spiritual productions published for the 
occasion. 

XXVIII. In a word, the bulk of the nation seemed unani- 
mously bent upon opposing the enterprize of the Pretender, who, 
neverthelcsB, had already made surprising progress. His arrival 
in Scotland was no sooner confirmed, than Sir John Cope, who 
commanded the troops in that kingdom, assemblecj what force he 
could bring together, and advanced against the rebels. Undor- 
st.'uiding, however, that they had taken possession of a strong 
pass, he changed his route, and proceeded northward as far as 
Inverness, leaving the capital and the southern parts of North Bri- 
tain wholly exposed to the incursions of the enemy. Tlic High- 
landers forthwith rnarched to Perth, where- the Chevalier de St. 
George was proclaimed King of Great Britain, and the public 
money seized for his use : the same steps were taken at Dumlee 
and other places. Prince Charles was joined by the nobleman 
who assumed the title of Duke of Perth, the Viscount Strathallaii, 
Lord Nairn, Lord George Murray, and many persons of distim - 
tion, with their followers. The Marquis of 'rullibardine, who 
had accompanied him from France, took possession of Athol, as 
heir of blood to the titles and estates which his younger brother 
enjoyed in consequence of his attainder ; and met with some sue - 
cess in arming the tenants for the support of that cause which he 
avowed. The rebel army being considerably augmented, though 
very ill provided with arms, crossed the Forth in the neighlioiirhood 
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of Stirling, and arivanced towards Edinburgh, where they were 
joined by Lord Elcho, son of the Earl of Wemys, and other 
persons of some distinction. On the sixteenth day of Septem- 
ber Charles summoned the town to surrender. The inhabitants 
were divided by faction, and distracted by fearj the place was not 
in a posture of defence, and the magistrates would not expose 
the people to the uncertain issue of an assault. Several depu- 
tations were sent from the town to the Pretender, in Order to ne- 
gociate terms of capitulation. In the mean time, one of the 
"ates being opened for the admission of a coach, Cameron of 
J .ochcl, one of the most powerful of the Highland chiefs, rushed 
into the place with a party of his men, and secured it without 
opposition. Next morning the whole rebel army entered, and 
their prince took possession of the royal palace of Holyrood- 
liOuse in the suburbs. Then he caused his father to be proclaimed 
at the market-cross; there also the manifesto was read, in which 
the Chevalier de St. George declared his son Charles Regent of 
his dominions, promised to dissolve the union, and redress the 
grievances of Scotland. His being in possession of (he capital 
( iicouraged his followers, and added reputation to his arms : but 
tlie treasure belonging to the two banks of that kingdom had been 
previously conveyed into the castle, a strong fortress, with a good 
. garrison, under the command of General Guest, an old uBicerof 
experience and capacity. 

XXIX. During these tran-sactions. Sir John Cope inarched 
back from Inverness to Aberdeen, where he embarked with his 
troops, and on the seventeenth day of September landed at Dun- 
bar, about twenty miles to the eastward of Edinburgh. Here he 
was joined by two regiments of dragoons, which had retired with 
precipitation from the capital at the approach of the Highland 
army. With this reinforcement, his troops amounted to near 
three thousand men ; and he began his march to Edinburgh, in 
order to give battle to the enemy. On the twentieth day of the 
month he encamped in the neighbourhood of Preston-pans, having 
the village of Tranent in his front, and the sea in his rear. Early 
next morning he was attacked by the young Pretender, at the head 
of about two thousand four hundred Highlanders half-armed, who 
charged him sword in hand with such impetuosity, that in less 
than ten minutes after the battle began, (he king’s troops were 
Iiroken and totally routed. 'I’he dragoons fled in the utmost con- 
fusion at the first onset; the general officers having made some 
unsuccessful efforts to rally them, thought proper to consult their 
oWu safety by an expeditious retreat towards Coldstream on the 
Tweed. .All the infantry were either killed or taken; and the 
colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and military chest, fell into the 
hands of the victor, who returned in triumph to Edinburgh. 
Never w.as victory more complete, or obtained at a smaller ex- 
pcnce; for not above fifty of the rebels lost their lives in the en- 
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gageroent. Five huudred of the king’s troops were killed on the 
lield of battle; and among these Colonel Gardiner, a gallant 
officer who disdained to save his life at the expence of his honour. 
When abandoned by bis own regiment of dragoons, he alighted 
from his horse, joined the infantry, and fought on foot, until he 
fell covered with wounds, in sight of his own thresliold. Prince 
Charles bore his good fortune witli moderation, lie prohibited 
all rejoicings for the victory he had obtained: the wounded sol* 
diers were treated with humanity : and the olhcers were sent into 
Fife and Angus, where they were left at liberty on their parole, 
which the greater part of them shamefully broke in the sequel. 
From this victory the Pretender reaped manifold and important 
advantages. His followers were armed, his party encouraged, 
and his enemies intimidated. He was supplied with a train of 
field-artillery, and a considerable sum of money, and saw himself 
possessed of all Scotland, except the fortresses, the reduction 
of which lie could not pretend to undertake w ithout proper imple- 
ments and engineers. After the battle he was joined by a small 
detachment from the Highlands; and some chiefs, who had 
hitherto been on the reserve, began to exert their inllnenee in his 
favour, liut he was not yet in a coiidition to take advantage of 
that consternation which his late success had dilfused through the 
kingdom of England. 

XXX. Charles continued to reskle in the palace of Ilolyrood- 
house*; and took -measures for cutting off the communication 
between tlie castle and the city. General Guest declared that 
he would demolish the city, unless the blockade should be raised, 
so as that provision might be carried into the castle. After hav. 
ing Waited the return of an eitpress which he had found means to 
dispatch to court, he began to put his threats in execution, by 
firing upon the town. Some houses were beaten down, and se- 
veral persons killed even at the market-cross. The citizens, 
alarmed at this disaster, sent a deputation to the prince, entreating 
him to raise the blockade; and he complied with their request. 
He levied a regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. He 
imposed taxes ; seized the merchandize that was deposited in the 
king’s warehouses at Leith, and other places; and compelled the 
city of Glasgow to accommodate him with a large sum, to be 
repaid when the peace of the kingdom should be re-established. 
The number of his followers daily increased: and he received 

* While he resided lU lidiiiburgli, sume uf the Presbyterian clergy continued 
to prencli ill the chnrclies of tint city, and publicly prayed for King George, 
ttitliiHit siilftring the b ust pniiisliinencor tiiolesliilion. One minister in particular, 
of the mime of Mnc Viciir, being solicited by some Higblnnders to pray for 
their prince, promised to ciniiply with their request, and performed bis promise 
ill V Olds to Ibis eirect: “ And ns for tbe young prince, who is cume hither in 
rpiest of an eiirlldy crown, grant, O Lord, that he may speedily receive a crown 
of glory." 
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considerable supplies of mon^’, artillery, and ammunition, by 
single ships that arrived from France, where his interest seemed 
to rise in proportion to the success of his amis. The greater 
and richer part of Scotland was averse to his family and preten> 
sions : but the people were unarmed and undisciplined, conse- 
quently passive under his dominion. By this time, however, the 
IVince pretender was joined by the Earl of Kilmarnock, the 
Lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvie, Pitsligo ; and the eldest son of 
Ix>rd Lovat had begun to assemble his father’s clan, in order to 
reinforce the victor, whose army lay encamped at Duddingston, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Kilmarnock and Balmerino 
were men of broken and desperate fortune : Elcho and Ogilvie 
were sons to the Earls of Wemys and Airly ; so that their influ- 
ence was far from being e.xtensive. Pitsligowas a nobleman of a very 
amiable character, as well as of great personal interest; and 
great dependence w'as placed upon the power and attachment of 
l.ord Lovat, who had entered into private engagements with the 
Chevalier dc St. George, though he still wore the mask of loyalty 
to the government, and disavowed the conduct of his son when 
he declared for the Pretender. This old nobleman is the same Si- 
inoii i'ruscr, whom we have had occasion to mention as a partisan 
and emissary of the court of St. Germain’s, ill the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and three. He had renounced his connexions 
with that family; and, in the rebellion immediately after (be 
accession of King George I. approved hhnself a warm friend to - 
the protestant succession. Since tliat period he bad been induced, 
by disgust and ambition, to change his principles again, and was, 
in secret, an enthusiast in Jacobitism. He had greatly augmented 
his estate, and obtained a considerable interest in the Highlands, 
where, however, he was rather dreaded than beloved. He was 
bold, enterprising, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and deceitful: 
but his character was chiefly marked by a species of low cunning 
nnd dissimulation, which, however, overshot his purpose, and 
contributed to his own ruin. While Charles resided at Edinburgh, 
the Marquis de Guillcs arrived at Montrose, as envoy from the 
Frencli king, with several officers, some cannon, and a consider- 
able quantity of small arms for the use of that adventurer *. 

XX’.XI. While the young Pretender endeavoured to improve 
the advantages he had gained, the ministry of Great Britain took 
every possible measure to retard his progress. Several powerful 
cliieh in the Highlands were attached to the government, and 
exerted themselves in its defence. The Duke of Argyie began to 
arm his vassals; but not before he had obtained the sanction of 
tile legislature. Twelve hundred men were raised by the Earl of 
Sutherland ; the Ixird Rae brought a considerable number to the . 

* He solicited, and is said to have ohuined of tbe Chevalier de St. George, the 
patent of a duke, and a commission for beiiic lord-lWuteuanC of all the High- 
lands. 
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field: the Grants and Monroes appeared under their respective 
leaders for the service of his majesty: Sir Alexander Macdonald 
declared for King George, and the Laird of Macleod sent two 
thousand hardy islanders from Skic, to strengthen the same 
interest. These gentlemen, though supposed to be otherwise, 
affected, were governed and directed by the advice of Duncan 
Forbes, president of tlie college of justice at Edinburgh; a man 
of extensive knowledge, agreeable manners, and unblemished 
integrity. He procured commissions for raising twenty inde- 
pendent companies, and some of these he bestowed upon indi- 
viduals who were either attached by principle, or engaged by 
promise, to the Pretender. He acted with indefatigable zeal for 
the interest of the reigning family ; and greatly injured an opulent 
fortune in their service.* He contirmeil several chiefs who began 
to waver in their principles: some he actually converted by die 
energy of his arguments, and brought over to the assistance of 
the government which Uiey had determined to oppose : others he 
persuaded to remain quiet, without taking any share in the present 
troubles. Certain it is, this gentleman, by his industry and ad- 
dress, prevented the insurrection of ten thousand Highlanders, 
who would otherwise have joined the Pretench r: and, therefore, 
he may be said to have been one great cause of that adventurer’s 
miscarriage. The Earl of Loudon repaired to Inverness, where 
he completed his regiment of Highlanders ; directed the conduct 
of the clans w'ho had taken arms in behalf of his majesty ; and, 
by his vigilance, over-awed the disaffected chieftains of that coun- 
try, who had not yet openly engaged in the rebellion. Immedi- 
ately after the defeat of Cope, six thousand Dutch troops • arrived 
in England, and three battalions of guards, with seven regiments 
of infantry, were recalled from Flanders, for the defence of the 
kingdom. They forthwith began their march to the North, under 
the command of General Wade, who received orders to assemble 
an army, which proceeded to Newcastle. The parliament meet- 
ing on the sixteenth day of October, his majesty gave them to 
understand, that an unnatural rebellion had broke out in Scotland, 
towards tlie suppression of which he craved their advice and assist- 
ance. He found both houses cordial in their addresses, and zea- 
lous in their attachment to his person and government. The Com- 
mons forthwith suspended the habeas corpus act: and several 

f ersons were apprehended on suspicion of treasonable practices. 

mniediately after the session was opened, the Duke of Cumber- 
land arrived from the Netherlands, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry. 'I’he train-bands of l/on- 

• Tliey were composed of the forces who liad been in garrison at Tnurnay and 
Dendernionde when those places were taken, and engaged by capitulation, that 
they should not perform any military function before the first day of .lanuary in 
the year 1747 ; so they could not have acted in England without the infringement 
of a solemn treaty. 
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doll were renewed by bis majesty: the county regiments were 
completed; the volunteers, in different parts of the kingdom, 
employed themselves industriously in the exercise of arms; and 
the whole English nation seemed to rise up as one man against 
this formidable invader. The government, being apprehensive 
of a descent from France, appointed Admiral Venion to com- 
mand a squadron in the Downs, to observe the motions of the 
enemy by sea, especially in the harbours of Dunkirk and Bou- 
logne; and his cruisers took several ships laden with soldiers, 
odicers, and ammunition, destined for the service of the Pretender 
in .Scotland. 

XXXII. 'fhis enterprising youth, having collected about five 
thousand men, resolved to make an irruption into England, 
which he accordingly entered by the west border on the sixth day 
of November. Carlisle was invested, and in less than three days 
surrendered : the keys were delivered to him at Brampton, by the 
mayor and aldermen on their knees. Here he found a consider- 
able quantity of arms: his father was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, and himself regent, by the magistrates in their formali- 
ties. General Wade being apprised of his progress, decamped 
from Newcastle, and advanced across the country as far as Hex- 
ham, though the fields were covered with snow, and the roads 
almost impassable. There he received intelligence that Carlisle 
was reduced, and forthwith returned to his fortiier station. In the 
mean time, orders were issued for assembling another army in i 

Staffordshire, under the command of Sir John Ligonier. Prince 
Charles, notwithstanding this formidable opposition, determined 
to proceed. He had received assurances from France, that a 
considerable body of troops would be landed on the southern 
coast of Britain, to make a diversion in his favour; and he never 
doubted but that he should be joined by all the English malcon- 
tents, as .soon as be could penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. 

Leaving a small garrison in the castle of Carlisle, he advanced 
to Penrith, marching on foot in the Highlaivl garb, at the head of 
bis forces : and continued his route through Lancaster and Pres- 
ton to Manchester, where, on the twenty-ninth day of the month, 
he established his head quarters. 'Fhere he was joined by about 
two hundred Englishmen, who were formed into a regiment, un- 
der the command of Colonel Townley. The inhabitants seemed 
to receive' him with marks of affection, and his arrival was cele- 
brated by illuminations, and other public rejoicings. His supposed 
intention was to prosecute his march by the way of Chester into 
VVales, where he hoped to find a great number of adherents: but 
all the bridges over the river Mersey being broken down, he chose 
the route to Stockport, and forded the river at the head of his 
division, though the water rose to his middle. He passed through 
Macclesfield and Congleton ; and on the fourth day of December 
entered the town of Derby, in which his army was quartered. 
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Aiui Ills fatlu^r proclaimed with great formality. He had now ad- 
vanced within one hundred miles of the capital, w hich was filled 
with terror and confusion. Wade lingered in Y orkshire : the 
Duke of Cumberland had assumed the command of the other 
army assembled in the neighbourhood of Lichfield. He had 
marched from Stafford to Stone ; so that the rebels, in turning 
off from Ashbome to Derby, had gained a march between him 
and London. Had Charles proceeded in his career with that 
expedition which he had hitherto used, he might have made him- 
self master of the metropolis, where he would have been certain- 
ly joined by a considerable number of his well-wishers, who wait- 
ed impatiently for bis approach: yet this exploit could not have 
been atchieved without hazarding an engagement, and running 
the risque of being inclosed within three armies, each greatly su- 
perior to his own in number and artillery. Orders were given 
for forming a camp on Finchley common, where the king re- 
solved to take the field in person, accompanied by the Earl of 
Stair, fieid-marcschal and commander in chief of the forces in 
South-Britain. Some Romish priests were apprehended : the 
militia of Lrindon and Middlesex were kept in readiness to march : 
double watches were posted at the city-gates, and signals of 
alarm appointed. The volunteers of the city were incorporated 
into a regiment: the practitioners of the law, headed by the judges, 
weavers of Spital-Fields, and other communities, engaged in 
associations; and even the managers of the theatres offered to 
raise a body of their dependents for the service of the govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding these precautions and appearances of 
unanimity, the trading part of the city, and those concerned in 
the money corporations, were overwhelmed with fear and dejec- 
tion. They reprised a very little confidence in the courage or 
discipline of their militia and volunteers : they bad received in- 
telligence that the French were employed in making preparations 
at Dunkirk and Calais fur a descent upon England: they drcadeil 
an insurrection of the Roman catholicks, and other friends of the 
House of Stuart; and they reflected that the Highlundcrs, of whom 
by this time they had conceived a most terrible idea, were with- 
in four days march of the capital. Alarmed by these considera. 
tions, they prognosticated their own ruin in the approaching 
revolution : and their countenances exliibitc<l the plainest marks 
of horror and despair. On the other hand, the Jacobites were 
elevated to an insolence of hope, which tlicy were at no pains to 
conceal ; while many people who had no private property to lose, 
and thought no change would be for the worse, waited the issue 
of this crisis with the most calm indifference. 

XXNHI. This state of suspense was of short duration. The 
young pretender found himself miserably disappointed in his ex- 
pectations. He had now advanced into the middle of the king- 
dom, and except a few that joined him at Manchester, not a soul 
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appeared in his behalf : one would have imagined that all the Ja- 
cobites of England had been annihilated. The Welsh took no 
step to excite an insurrection in his favour: the French made no 
attempt towards an invasion ; his court was divided into factions : 
the Highland chiefs be^an to murmur, and their clans to be un- 
ruly : he saw himself with a handful of men hemmed in between 
two considerable armies, in the middle of winter, and in a coun- 
try disaffected to his cause. He knew he could not [irocecd to 
the metropolis without hazarding a battle, and that a defeat would 
be attend^ with the inevitable destruction of himself and all his 
adherents ; and he had received information that his friends and 
officers had assembled a body of forces in the north, superior 
in number to those by whom he was attended. He called a coun- 
cil at Derby ; and proposed to advance towards London : the 
proposal was supported by Lord Naim with great vehemence ; 
but, after violent disputes, the majority determined tliat they 
should retreat to Scotland with all possible expedition. Ac- 
l ordinglv, they abandoned Derby on the sixth day of December, 
ciirlv hi the morning, and measured hack the route by which they 
had advanced. On the ninth their vanguard arrived at Manche.s- 
Itr: on the twelfth they entered I’rcston, and continued their 
inarch northwards. The Duke of Cumberland, who was en- 
camped at Meriilen. when first apprised of their retreat, detach- 
ed the horse and dragoons in pursuit of them; while General 
Wade began his march from Ferrybridge in Lancashire, with a 
view of intercepting them in their route: but at Wakefield he 
understood that they had already reached Wigan : he, therefore, 
repaired to his old post at Newcastle, after having detached Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, with his horse and dragoons, to join those 
who had been sent off from the duke’s, army. They uursued 
with such alacrity, that they overtook the rear of the rebels, with 
which they skirmished, in Lancashire. The militia of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland were raised and armed by the duke’s 
order, to harass them in their march. The bridges were broken 
down, the roads damaged, and the beacons lighted to alarm the 
country. Nevertheless, they retreated regularly with their small 
train of artillery. They were overtaken at the village of Clifton, 
in the neighbourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. 
’These alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to harass part of 
the enemy’s rear-guard, commanded by Lord John Murray ; who 
at the head of the Maephersons, attacked the dragoons sword in 
hand, and repulsed them with some loss. On the nineteenth day 
of the month, the Highland army reached Carlisle,where the 
majority of tlie English in the service of the Pretender were left, 
at their own desire. Charles, having reinforced the garrison of 
the place, crossed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scotland, 
having thus accomplished one of the most surprising retreats that 
ever was performed. But the most remarkable circumstance of 
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this expedition, was the moderation and regularity with which 
those ferocious people conducted themselves in a country abound- 
ing with plunder. No violence was offered; no outrage com- 
mitted; and they w'ere effectually restrained from the exercise of 
rapine. Notwithstanding the excessive cold, the hunger, and 
fatigue to which they must have been exposed, they left behind 
no sick, and lost a very few stragglers; but retired with delibe- 
ration, and carried off their cannon in the face of their enemy. 
The Duke of Cumberland invested Carlisle with his whole army 
on the twenty first day of December, and on the thirtieth the 
garrison surrendered on a sort of capitulation made with the Duke 
of Richmond. The prisoners, amounting to 'about four hundred, 
were imprisoned in different gaols iu England, and the duke 
returned to London. 

XXXIV. The Pretender proceeded by the way of Dumfries 
to Glasgow, from which last city he exacted severe contribu- 
tions, on account of its attachment to the government, for whose 
service it had raised a regiment of nine hundred men under the 
command of the Earl of Home. Having continued severaj days 
at Glasgow, he advanced towards Stirling, and was joined by 
some forces which had been assembled in his absence by Lords 
Lewis Gordon and John Drummond, brothers to the Dukes of 
Gordon and Perth. This last nobleman had arrived from France 
in November, with a small reinforcement of French and Irish, 
and a commission as general of these auxiliaries. He fixed his 
head quarters at Perth, where he was reinforced by the Earl of 
Cromartie, and other clans, to the number of two thousand, and 
he was accommodated with a small train of artillery, llicy had 
found means to surprise a sloop of war at Montrose, with the 
guns of which they fortified that harbour. They had received 
a considerable sum of money from Spain. They took pos- 
session of Dundee, Dumblain, Downcastle, and laid Fife under 
contribution. The Earl of Loudon remained at Inverness, 
with about two thousand Highlanders in the service of his 
majesty. He convoyed provisions to Fort-Augustus and F'ort- 
William: he secured the person of Lord Lovat, who still tempo- 
rised, and at length this cunning veteran accomplished his esciipe. 
The Laird of Macleod, and Mr. Monro of Culcairn,bcing detach- 
ed from Inverness towards Aberdeenshire, were surprised ami 
routed by Lord Lewis Gordon at Inverary ; and that interest 
seemed to preponderate in the north of Scotland. Prince 
Charles being joined by Lord John Drummond, invested the 
castle of Stirling, in which General Blakeney commanded ; but, 
his people were .so little used to enterprizes of this kind, ili.at 
they made very little progress in their operations. 

XXXV. By tliis time, a considerable body of forces was as- 
sembled at Edinburgh, under the conduct of General Hawley, 
who determined to relieve Stirling-castlo, and advanced to 1 ;n- 
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lithgowonthe thirteenth day of January; next day his tvhole 
army rendezvoused at Falkirk, while the rebels were cantoned 
about Bannockburn. On the seventeenth day of the month, they 
began their march in two columns to attack the king’s forces, and 
had forded the water, of Carven, within three miles of Hawley's 
camp, before he discovered their intention. Such was his obsti- 
nacy, self-conceit, or contempt of the enemy, that he slighted 
the repeated intelligence he had received of their motions and de- 
sign, firmly believing they durst not hazard an engagement. At 
length, perceiving they had occupied the rising ground to the 
Southward of Falkirk, he ordered his cavalry to advance, and 
drive them from the eminence ; while his infantry formed, and 
were drawn up in order of battle. The Highlanders kept up their 
fire, and took aim so .well, that the assailants were broke by the 
first volley : they retreated with precipitation, and fell in amongst 
the infantry, which were likewise discomposed by the wind and 
rain beating with great violence in their faces, wetting their pow- 
der, and disturbing their eye-sight. Some of tlie dragoons ral- 
lied, and advanced again to the charge, with part of tlie infantry 
which had not been engaged : then the Pretender marched up at 
the head of his corps de reserve, consisting of the regiment of 
Lord John Drummond, and the Irish piquets. These reinforcing 
the Camerons and the Stuarts in the frontline, immediately obliged 
the dragoons to give way a second time: and tliey again disor- 
dered the foot in their retreat. They set fire to their camp, and 
abandoned Falkirk with their baggage and train, which last had 
never reached the field of battle. 'Ine rebels followed their first' 
blow, and great part of the royal army, after one irregular dis- 
cliarge, turned their backs, and fled in the utmost consternation. 
In all probability few or none of them would have escaped, had 
not General Huske, and Brigadier Cholmoudeley, rallied part 
of some regiments, and made a gallant stand, which favoured tha 
retreat of the rest to Falkirk, from whence they retired in confu- 
sion to Edinburgh, leaving tlie field of battle, with part of their 
tents and artillery, to the rebels : but their loss of men did not 
exceed three hundred, including Sir Robert Monro, Colonel 
Whitney, and some other officers of distinction. It was at this 
period, that the officers who had been taken at the battle of 
Preston-pans, and conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding them- 
selves unguarded, broke their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, 
on pretence of their having been forcibly released by tlie inhahi- ' 
tants of those piuts. • 

XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boasted that, with two 
regiments of dragoons, he would drive the rebel army from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, incurred abundance of censure 

* Sir Peter Halket, Captain Lucy Scott, Lieutenants Farqoharsou and Cum- 
tning, with a few otlwr KCntlemen, adbeied punctually Ip their jiarolf^ and 
tlieir conduct was approvM by bis majesty. 
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for the disposition he made, as well as for bis conduct before 
and after the action : but he found means to vindicate himself to 
the satisfaction of his sovereign. Nevertheless, it was judged 
necessary that the army in Scotland should be commanded by a 
general in whom the soldiers might have some confidence; and 
the Duke of Cumberland was chosen for this purpose. Over and 
above his being beloved by the army, it was suggested, that the 
appearance of a prince of the blood in Scotland might have a 
favourable effect upon the minds of people in that kingdom : he, 
therefore, began to prepare for his northern expedition. Mean- 
while, the French minister at the Hague having represented to 
the states-general, that the auxiliaries which they had sent into 
Great Britain were part of the garrisons of Tournay and Dender- 
monde, and restricted by the capitulation from bearing arms against 
France for a certain term, the states thought proper to recall 
them, rather than come to an open rupture with his most Chris- 
tian majesty. In the room of those troops six thousand llessiaus 
were transported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in the 
beginning of February, under the command of their Prince, 
Frederic of Hesse, son-in-law to his Britannic majesty. By this 
time the Duke of Cumberland had put himself at the head of the 
troops in Edinburgh, consisting of fourteen battalions of infantry, 
two regiments of dragoons, and twelve hundred Highlanders from 
Argyleshire, under the command of Colonel Campbell. 1746. 
On the last day of January, his royal highness began his march 
to Linlithgow ; and the enemy who had renewed the siege of 
Stirling castle, not only abandoned that enterprise, but crossed 
the river Forth with precipitation. Their prince found great 
difficulty in maintaining his forces, that part of the conniry being 
quite exhausted. He hoped to be reinforced in the Highlands, 
and to receive supplies of all kinds from France and Spain : he, 
therefore retired by Badenoch towards Inverness, which the Karl 
of Loudon abandoned at his approach. The fort .was surrender- 
ed to him almost without opposition, and here he fixed his head 
quarters. His next exploit was the siege of Fort- Augustus, 
which he in a little time reduced. The Duke of Cumberland 
having secured the important posts of Stirling and I’crth, w ith 
the liessian battalions, advanced with the army to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined b^ the Duke of Gordon, the Earls of Aber- 
deen and Findlater, Ihe Laird of Grant, and other persons of 
distinction. 

XXXVII. While he remained in this place, refreshing his troops,^ 
and preparing magazines, a party of tlie rebels surprized a detach- 
ment of Kingston’s horse, and about seventy Argyleshire High- 
landers, at Keith, who were either killed or taken. Several ad- 
vanced parties of that militia met with the same fate in different 
places. Lord George Murray invested the castle of Blair, which 
was defended by Sir Andrew Agnew, until a body of Hessians 
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marched to its relief, and obliged the rebels to retire. The 
Prince-pretender ordered all his forces to assemble, in order to 
begin their march for Aberdeen, to attack the Duke of Cumber- 
land : but, in consequence of a remonstrance from the clans, who 
declined leaving their families at the mercy of the Ling’s garrison 
in Fort-William, he resolved previously to reduce that fortress, 
the siege of which was undertaken by Brigadier Stapleton, an en- * 
gineer in the French service : but the place was so vigorously 
maintained by Captain Scot, that in the beginning of April they 
thought proper to relinquish the enterprise. The Earl of Loudon 
had retired into Sutherland, and taken post at Dornoch, where 
his quarters were beat up by a strong detachment of the rebels, 
commanded by the Duke of Perth : a major and sixty men were 
taken prisoners ; and the earl was obliged to take shelter in the 
Isle of Skye. These little checks were counterbalanced by some 
advantages which his majesty’s arms obtained. The sloop of 
war which the rebels had surprised at Montrose was re-taken in 
Sutherland, with a considerable sum of money, and a great quan- 
tity of arms on board, which she had brought from France for 
the use of the pretender. In the same county, the Earl of Cro- 
martie fell into an ambuscade, and was taken by the militia of 
Sutheilund, who likewise defeated a body of the rebels at Gold- 
spie. This action happened on the very day v\!iich Ins been 
rendered famous by the victory obtained at Cullodeii. 
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CHAP. IX. 

I. The rebels are totally defeated at Cullodcn. II. The Duke of 
Cumberland takes possession of Inverness, and afterwards en- 
camps at Fort- Augustus. III. The Prince-Pretender escapes 
to France. IV. Convulsion in the ministry. V. Libetality of 
the Commons. VI. Trial of the Rebels. Kilmarnock, Balme- 
rino, Loral, and Mr. Ratcliff, are beheaded on Tower-hill. 
VII. The States General alarmed at the progress of the French 
in the Netherlands. VIII. Count Saxe subdues all Flanders, 
Brabant, and Hainault. IX. Reduces the strong fortress of 
Namur, and defeats the allied army at Raucoui. X. The 
French and Spaniards are compelled to abandon Piedmont and 
the Milanese. XI. Don Philip is worsted at Codoeno, and 
afterwards at Porto Freddo. XII. The Austrians take posses- 
sion of Genoa. Count Brown peiietrates into Provence. XIII. 
The Genoese expel the Austrians from their city. XIV. Ma- 
dras in the East-Indies taken Iry the French. XV. Expedi- 
tion to the coast of Bretagne, and attempt upon Port L’Orient. 
XVI. Naval transactions in the West-Indies. Conferences at 
Breda. XVII. Fast supplies granted by the Commons of Eng- 
land. XVIII. Parliament dissolved. XIX. The French and 
Allies take the field in Flanders. XX. Prince of Orange 
elected Stadtholder, Captain-General, and Admiral of the 
United Provinces. XXI. The Confederates defeated at Laffeldt. 
XXII. Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. XXIII. The Austrians 
undertake the siege of Genoa, which, however, they abandon. 

XXIV. The Chevalier de Belleisle slain in the attack of Exilles. 

XXV. A French squadron defeated and taken by the Admirals 
Anson and Warren. XXVI. Admiral Hawke obtains another 
victory over the French at sea. XXV II. Other naval transac- 
tions. XXVIII. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. XXIX. Com- 
pliant tenwer of the new Parliament. Preliminaries signed. 

XXX. Preparations for the campaign in the Netherlands. 

XXXI. Siege of Maestricht. Cessation of arms. XXXII. 
Transactions in the East and West-Indie*. XX XIII. Conclu- 
sion of the dfinitive treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

I. TN the beginning of April, the Duke of Cumberland be- 
gan his march from Aberdeen, and on the twelfth passed 
the deep and rapid river Spey, without opposition from tiie rebels, 
though a detachment of them appeared on the opposite side. 
Why they did not dispute the passage is not easy to be conceived: 
but, indeed, from this instance of neglect, and their subsequent 
conduct, we may conclude they were under a total infatuation. 
His royal highness proceeded to Naim, where he received intel- 
ligence, that the enemy had advanced from Inverness to Cullo* 
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den, about the distance of nine miles from the royal army, with 
iiitention to give him battle. The design of Charles was to 
march in the night from Culloden, and surprise the duke’s army 
at day break: for this purpose the English camp had been recoii- 
noitered; and on the night of the fifteenth the Highland army 
began to march in two columns. Their design was to surround 
the enemy, and attack them at once on all quarters ; but the 
length of the columns embarrassed the march, so that the army 
was obliged to make many halts: the men had been under arms 
during the whole preceding night, were faint with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and many of them overpowered with sleep. Some were 
unable to proceed; others dropped off unperceived in the dark; 
and the march was retarded in such a manner, that it would have 
been impossible to reach the duke’s camp before sun-rise. The 
design being thus frustrated, the Prince-pretender. was with great 
reluctance prevailed upon by his general officers to measure back 
his way to Culloden: at which place he had lio sooner arrived, 
than great numbers of his followers dispersed in quest of provi- 
sion ; and many, overcome with weariness and sleep threw them- 
selves down on the heath, and along the park w'alls. Their 
repose, however, was soon interrupted in a very disagreeable 
manner. Their prince receiving intelligence that his enemies 
were in full march to attack him, resolved to hazard an engage- 
ment, and ordered his troops to be formed for that purpose. On 
the sixteenth day of April, the Duke of Cumberland having made 
the proper dispositions, decamped from Naim early in the morn- 
ing, and after a march of nine miles perceived the Highlanders 
drawn up in order of battle, to the number of four thousand men, 
in thirteen divisions, supplied with some pieces of artillery. Ibe 
royal army, which was much more numerous, the duke immedi- 
ately formed into three lines, disposed in excellent order : and 
about one o’clock in the afternoon the cannonading began. The 
artillery of the rebels was ill served, and did very little execution ; 
but that of the king’s troops made dreadful havock among the 
enemy. Impatient of this tire, their front line advanced to the 
attack, and about bve hundred of the clans charged the duke’s 
left wing with their usual impetuosity. One regiment was dis- 
ordered by the weight of this column ; but two battalions advan- 
cing from the second line, sustained the first, and soon put a stop 
to Weir career, by a severe fire, tliat killed a great number. At 
the same time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleshire 
militia pulled down a park wall that covered their right flank, 
and the cavalry falling in among the rebels sword in hand, com- 
pleted their confusion. The French pjequets on their left, cover- 
ed the retreat of the Highlanders by a close and regular fire; 
and then retired to Inverness, where they surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. An entire body of the rebels marched off the 
field in order, with their pipes playing, and the pretender’s stand- 
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ard displayed; the rest were routed with great slaughter; and 
their prince was with reluctance prevailed upon to retire. In 
less than thirty minutes they were totally defeated, and the field 
covered with the slain. The road, as far as Inverness was strewed 
with dead bodies; and a great number of people, who, from mo. 
fives of curiosity, had come to see the battle, were sacrificed to 
the undistinguishing vengeance of the victors. Twelve hundred 
rebels were slain or wounded on the field, and in the pursuit. 
The Earl of Kilmarnock was taken; and in a fe%v days Lord 
Balmerino suirenderd to a country gentleman, at whose house 
he presented himself for this purpose. The glory of the victory 
was sullied by the barbarity of the soldiers. They had been pro- 
voked by their former disgraces to the most savage thirst of re- 
venge. Not contented with the blood which was so profusely 
shed in the heat of action they traversed the field after the battle, 
and massacred those miserable wretches who lay maimed and ex- 
piring : nay, some officers acted a part in this cruel scene of as- 
sassination, the triumph of low illiberal minds, uninspired by 
sentiment, untinctured by humanity. The vanquished adventurer 
rode off the field, accompanied by the Duke of Perth, Lord El- 
cho, and a few horsemen; he crossed the water of Naim, and 
retired to the house of a gentleman in Struttharick, where he con- 
ferred with old Lord Lovat ; then he dismissed his followers, and 
wandered about, a wretched and solitary fugitive among the isles 
and mountains for the space of five months, during which he 
underwent such a series of dangers, hardships, and misery, as no 
other person ever out-lived. Thus, in one short hour, all his 
hope vanished, and the rebellion was entirely extinguished. One 
would almost imagine, the conductors of this desperate enterprise 
had conspired their own destruction, as they certainly neglected 
every step that might have contributed to their safety or success. 
They might have opposed the Duke of Cumberland at the pas- 
sage of Ae Spey ; they might, by proper conduct, have after- 
ward.3 attacked his camp in the night, with a good prospect of 
success. As they were greatly inferior to him in number, and 
weakened with hunger and fatigue, they might have retired to the 
hills and fastnesses, where they would have found plenty of live 
cattle for provision, recruited their regiments, and been joined 
by a strong reinforcement, which was actually in full march to 
their assistance. But they were distracted by dissensions and jea- 
lousies : they obeyed the dictates of despair, and wilfully devo- 
ted themseves to min and death. When the news of the battle 
arrived in England, the nation was transported with joy, and ex- 
tolled the Duke of Cumberland as a hero and deliverer. Both 
houses of parliament congratulated his majesty on the auspicious 
event. They decreed, in the most solemn manner tlieir public 
thanks to hb royal highness, which were transmitted to him by 
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the speakers'; and the Commons, by bill, added five-and-twenty 
thousand pounds per annum to his former revenue. 

II. Immediately after the decisive action at Cuiloden, the 
duke took possession of Inverness, where six-and-thirty deserters, 
convicted by a court-martial, were ordered to be executed; then 
he detached several parties to ravage the country. One of these 
apprehended the Lady Mackintosh, who was sent prisoner to In- 
verness. They did not plunder her house, but drove away her 
cattle, though her husband was actually in the service of govern- 
ment. Tlie castle of Lord Lo.vat was destroyed. The French 
prisoners Vvere sent to Carlisle and Penrith : Kilmarnock, Bal- 
nietino, Cromartie, and his son the Lord Macleod, were con- 
veyed by sea to London ; and those of an inferior rank were 
confined in different prisons. 'File Marquis of Tullibardine, to- 
gether with a brother of the Earl of Dunniore, was seized, and 
transported to the tower of London, to which the Earl of Tra- 
qnire had been committed on suspicion ; in a few months after 
the battle of Cuiloden, Murra)', the Pretender’s secretary, was' 
apprehended ; and the eldest son of Lord Lovat, having surren- 
dered himself, was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh. In a 
word, all the gaols of Great Britain, from the capital northwards, 
were filled with those unfortunate captives; and great numbers 
of tliein w ere crouded together in the holds of ships, where they 
perisherl in the most deplorable manner, for want of necessaries,' 
air and exercise. Some rebel chiefs escaped in two French fri- 
gates, which had arrived on the coast of Lochaber about the end 
of April, and engaged three vessels belonging to his Britannic 
majesty, which they obliged to retire. Others embarked on 
board of a ship on the coast of Buchan ; and were conveyed to 
Norway, from thence they travelled to Sweden. In the month 
of May, the Duke of Cumberland advanced with the army into 
the Highlands, as far as Fort- Augustus, where he encamped ; 
and sent off detachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, * 
and lay waste the country with fire and sword. The castles of 
Glengary and Lothiel were plundered and burned: every house, 
hut, or habitation, met with the same fate, without distinction : 
all the cattle and provision were carried off: the men were either 
shot upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death in 
cold blood, w ithout form of trial : the women, after having seen' 
their husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal 
violation, and then turned out naked, with their children, to 
starve on the barren heaths. One w hole family was enclosed in ‘ 
a bam, and consumed to ashes. Those ministers of vengeance 
were so alert in the execution of their office, that in a few days 
there was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be seen in 
the compass of fifty miles : all was ruin, silence, and desolation.' 

HI. The humane reader cannot reflect upon such a scene' 
without grief and horror : what then must have been the sensation 
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of the fimtive prince, when he beheld these spectacles of woe, 
the dismal fruit of his ambition ? He was now surrounded by armed 
troops, that chased him from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, 
aud from shore to shore. Sometimes he lurked in caves and cot- 
tages, without attendants, or any other support but that which the 
poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes he was rowed in 
fisher-boats from isle to isle, among the Hebrides, and often iu 
sight of his pursuers. For some days he appeared in woman’s 
attire, and even passed through the midst of Ins enemies unknown. 
But, understanding his disguise was discovered, he assumed the 
habit of a travelling mountainer, and wandered about among the 
woods and heaths, with a matted beard and squalid looks, exposed 
to hunger, thirst, and weariness, and in continual danger of being 
apprehended. He was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of 
above fifty individuals, and many of these were in the lowest 
paths of fortune. They knew that a price of thirty thousand 
pounds was set upon his head ; and tha^ by betraying him, they 
should enjoy wealth and affluence : but they detested the thought 
of obtaining riches on such infamous terms, and ministered to 
bis necessities, with the utmost zeal and fidelity, even at the hazard 
of their own destruction. In the course of these peregrinations, 
he was more tlian once hemmed in by his pursuers, in such a 
manner as seemed to preclude all possibility of escaping: yet he 
was never abandoned by his hope and recollection : he still found 
some expedient tliat saved him from captivity and death; and 
through the whole course of his distresses maintained the most 
amazing equanimity and good humour. At length a privateer of 
St. Main, hired by the young Sheridan and some other Irish ad- 
herents, arrived in Lochnannach ; and on the twentieth day of 
September this unfortunate prince embarked in the habit which 
he wore for disguise. His eye was hollow, his visage wan, and 
his constitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was 
accompanied by Cameron of Lochel, and his brother, with a few 
other exiles. 'Fhey set sail for France, and after having passed 
unseen, by means of a thick fog, through a British squadron 
commanded by Admiral Lestock, aud been chased by two English 
ships of war, arrived in safety at Roseau, near Morlnix, in Bre- 
tagne. Perhaps he would have found it still more difficult to 
escape, had not ^he vigilance and eagerness of the. government 
been relaxed, in consequence of a report, that he had already 
fallen among some persons that were slain by a volley from one 
of the Duke’s detachments. 

IV. Having thus explained the rise, progress, and extinction 
of the rebellion, it will be necessary to take a retrospective view 
of the proceedings in parliament. 'Fhe necessary steps being 
taken for quieting the intestine commotions of the kingdom, the 
two houses began to convert their attention to the affairs of the 
continent. On the fourteenth day of January, the king repaired 
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to the House of Peers, and in a speech from the throne gave his 
parliament to understand, that the states-general had made press- 
ing instances for his assistance in the present conjuncture, when 
they were in such danger of being oppressed by the power of 
France in the Netherlands; that he had promised to co-operate 
with them towards opposing the further progress of their enemies; 
and even concerted measures for that purpose. He declared it 
was with regret that he asLed any further aids of his people; he 
exhorted them to watch over the public credit; and expressed his 
entire dependence on their zeal and unanimity. He was favoured 
with loyal addresses, couched in the warmest terms of duty and 
affection: but the simplies were retarded by new convulsions in 
the ministry. The Earl of Granville had made an effort to re- 
trieve his influence in the cabinet, and his sovereign favoured his 
pretensions. The two brothers, who knew his aspiring genius, 
and dreaded lih superior talents, refused to admit such a colleague 
into the admuiistration : they even resolved to strengthen their 
party, by introducing fresh auxiliaries into the oflice of state. 
Some of these were personally disagreeable to his majesty, who 
accordingly rejected die suit by which they were recommended. 
The Duke of Newcastle and his brother, with all their adherents, 
immediately resigned their employments. The Earl of Granville 
was appointed secretary of state, and resumed the reins of ad- 
ministration : but, finding himself unequal to the accumulated 
opposition that preponderated against him ; foreseeing that he 
should not be able to secure the supplies in parliament; and 
dreading the consequences of that confusion which his restoration 
had already produced, he, in three days, voluntarily quitted the 
helm ; and his majesty acquiesced in tlie measures proposed by 
the opposite party. The seals were re-delivered to the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Earl of Harrington : Mr. Pelham, and all 
the rest who had resigned, were reinstated in their respective em- 
ployments; and offices were conferred on several individuals who 
had never before been in the service of the government. William 
Pitt, Esq. was appointed Vice Treasurer of Ireland, and soon 
prumoted to the place of paymaster-general of the forces ; at the 
same time the king declared him a pnvy-counsellor. This gentle- 
man had been originally designed for' the army, in which he 
actually bore a commission ; but fate reserved him a more impor- 
tant station. In point of fiirtune he was barely qualified to be 
elected member of parliament, when he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, where he soon outshone all his compatriots. 
He displayed a surprising extent and precision of political 
knowledge, an irresistible energy of argument, and such power 
of elocution, as struck his hearers with astonishment and admi- 
ration. It flashed like the lightning of heaven against the mini- 
sters and sons of corruption, olasting where it smote, and wither- 
ing the nerves of opposition ; but his more substantial praise was 
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founded upon his disinterested integrity, his incorruptible heart, 
his unconquerable spirit of independence, and his invariable 
attachment to the interest and liberty of his country. 

V. The quiet of the ministry being re-established, the House 
of Commons provided for forty thousand seamen, nearly the same 
number of land forces, besides fifteen regiments raised by the 
nobility, on account of the rebellion, and about twelve thousand 
marines. They settled funds for the maintenance of tlie Dutch 
and Hessian troops that were in England, as well as for the subsidy 
to the Landgrave. They granted three hundred thousand pounds 
to the King of Sardinia; four hundred thousand pounds to the 
Queen of Hungary; three hundred and ten thousand pounds to 
defray the expence of eighteen thousand Hanoverians; about 
three-and-Uiirty thousand pounds in subsidies to the Electors of 
Mentz and Cologn; and five hundred thousand pounds in a vote 
of credit and confidence to his majesty. The whole charge of 
the current year amounted to seven millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, which was raised by the land and malt-taxes, 
annuities on the additional duties imposed on glass, and spirituous 
liquors, a lottery, a deduction from the sinking fund, and exche- 
quer bills, chargeable on the first aids that should be granted in 
the next session of parliament. 

VI. The rebellion being quelled, the legislature resolved to 
make examples of those who had been concerned in disturbing 
the peace of their country. In June, an act of attainder was 
passed against the principal persons who had embarked in that 
desperate undertaking ; and courts were opened in different parts 
of England, fur the trial of the prisoners. Seventeen persons 
who had borne arms in the rebel army were executed at Kenning- 
ton Common, in the neighbourhood of Loudon, and suffered with 
great constancy under the dreadful tortures which their sentence 
prescribed : nine were put to death, in the same manner, at Car- 
lisle; six at Brompton, seven at Penrith, eleven at York: of 
these a considerable number were gentlemen, and had acted as 
officers ; about fifty had been executed as deserters in different 
parts of Scotland : eighty-one suffered the pains of the law as 
traitors. A few obtained pardons, and a considerable number 
were transported to the plantations. Bills of indictment for high 
treason were found by the county of Surry against the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and. Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino. These noble- 
men were tried by their peers in Westminster hall, the lord- 
chancellor presiding as lord high-steward for the occasion. The 
two Earls confessed their crimes, and in pathetic speeches recom- 
mended themselves to his majesty’s mercy. Lord Balmerino 
pleaded not guilty : he denied his having been at Carlisle at 
the time specified in the indictment, but this exception was over- 
ruled : then he moved a point of law in anest of judgment, and 
was allowed to be heard by his counsel. They might have expa- 
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tiated on the hardship of being tried by an er post facto law, and 
claimed the privilege of trial in the county where the act of treason 
was said to have been committed. The same hardship was im- 
posed upon all the imprisoned rebels : they were dragged in cap- 
tivity to a strange country, far from their friends and connections, 
destitute of means to produce evidence in their favonr, even if 
they had been innocent of thd charge. Balmerino waved this 
plea, and submitted to the court, which pronounced sentence of 
death upon him and his two associates. Cromatrie’s life was 
spared : but the other two were beheaded, in the month of 
August, on Tower-hill. Kilmarnock was a nobleman of line 
personal accomplishments; he had been educated in revolution 
principles, and engaged in the rebellion, partly from the despe- 
rate situation of his fortune, and partly from resentment to the 
government, on his being deprived of a pension which he had for 
some time enjoyed. He was convinced of his having acted cri- 
minally, and died with marks of penitence and contrition. Bal- 
inerino had been bred up to arms, and acted upon principle ; he 
was gallant, brave, rough, and resolute ; he eyed the implements 
of death with the most careless familiarity, and seemed to triumph 
in his sufferings. In November, Mr. Katcliffe, the titular Earl 
of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a ship bound to Scot- 
land, was arraigned on a former sentence, passed against him in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen : he refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the court, and pleaded that he was 
a subject of France, honoured with a commisskm in the service 
of his most Christian majesty. The identity of his person being 
proved, a rule was made for bis execution; and on the eighth day 
of December he suffered decapitation, with the most perfect 
composure and serenity. Lord Lovat, now turned of fourscore, 
was impeached by the commons, and tried in Westminster-ball 
before the lord high-steward. John Murray, secretary to the 
Prince-pretender, and some of his own domestics appearing against 
him, he was convicted of high treason, and condemned. Not- 
withstanding his age, infirmities, and the recollection of his con- 
science, which was supposed to be not altogether void of offence, 
he died like an old Roman, exclaiming, “ dulce et decorum at pro 
palria mori.” He surveyed the crowd with attention, examined 
the axe, jested with the executioner, and laid his head upon the 
block with the utmost indifference. From this last scene of his 
life one would have concluded, that he had approved himself a 
patriot from his youth, and never deviated from the paths of 
virtue. 

VII. The flame of war on the continent did not expire at the 
election of an emperor, and the re-establishmcnt of peace among 
the princes of the empire. On the contrary, it raged with double 
violence inconsequence of these events; for the force that was be- 
fore divided being now united in one body, exerted itself with great 
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vigour and rapidity. The states-general were overwhelmed with 
consternation. Notwithstanding the pains they had taken to avoid 
a war, and the condescension with which they had soothed and 
supplicated (he French monarch in repeated embassies and me- 
morials, they saw themselves stripped of their barrier, and once • 
more in danger of being overwhelmed by that ambitious nation. 
The city of Brussels had been reduced during the winter ; so that 
the enemy were in possession of all the Austrian Netherlands, 
except a few fortresses. Great part of the forces belonging to 
the republic were restricted from action by capitulations, to which 
they had subscribed. The states were divided in their councils 
between the two factions which had long subsisted. They trembled 
at the prospect of seeing Zealand invaded in the spring. The 
Orange party loudly called for an augmentation of their forces by 
sea and land, that they might prosecute the war with vigour. 
The common people, fond of novelty, dazzled by the splendor of 
greatness, and fully persuaded that nothing but a chief was want- 
ing to their security, demanded the Prince of Orange as a Stadt- 
holder: and even mingled menaces with their demands. The op- 
posite faction dreaded alike the power of a Stadtholder; the neigh- 
bourhood of a French army, and the seditious disposition of the 
populace. An ambassador was sent to London with representa- 
tions of the imminent dangers which threatened the republic, and 
he was ordered to solicit in the most pressing terms the assistance 
of his Britannic majesty, that the allies might have a superiority 
iu the Netherlands by the beginning of the campaign. 'Ibe king 
was very well disposed to comply with their request ; but the re- 
bellion in his kingdom, and the dissensions in his cabinet, had 
retarded the supplies, and embarrassed him so much, that he 
found it impossible to make those early preparations 'that were 
necessary to check the career of the enemy. 

VIII. The King of France, with his general, the Count de 
Saxe, took the field in the latter end of April, at the head of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, and advanced towards the 
allies, who, to the number of four-and-forty thousand, were en- 
trenched behind the Demer, under the conduct of the Austrian 
general Bathiaui, who retired before them, and took post in the 
neighbourhood of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mare- 
schal Saxe immediately invested Antwerp, which in a few days 
was surrendered. Then he appeared before the strong town of 
Mons in Hainault, with an irresistible train of artillery, an im- 
mense quantity of bombs and warlike implements. He carried 
on his approaches with such unabating impetuosity, that, not- 
witlistandmg a very vigorous defence, the garrison was obliged to 
capitulate on the twenty-seventh day of June, iu about eight-and- 
twenty days after the place had bwn invested. Sie^s were not 
now carried on by tlie tedious method of sapping. The French 
king found it much more expeditious and effectual to bring into 
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the field a prodigious train of battering cannon, and enormous 
mortars, that kept up such a fire as no garrison could sustain, 
and discharged such an incessant hail of bombs and bullets, as in 
a very little lime reduced to ruins the place, with all its fortifica- 
* tions. St. Guislain and Charleroj met with the fate of Mona 
and Antwerp : so that by the middle of July the French king was 
absolute master of Flanders, Brabant and Hainault. 

IX. Prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time assumed the 
command of the confederate army at Terheyde, which being 
reinforced by the Hessian troops from Scotland, and a fresh body 
of Austrians under Count Palfi, amounted to eighty-seven thou- 
sand men, including the Dutch forces commanded by the Prince 
of Waldeck. 'Fhe generals, supposing the next storm would 
fall upon Namur, marched towards that place, and took post in 
an advantageous situation on the eighteenth day of July, in the 
sight of the French army, which was encamped at Gemblours. 
Here they remained till the eighth day of August, when a detach- 
ment of the enemy, commanded by Count Lowendahl, took pos- 
session of Huy, where he found a large magazine belonging to 
the confederates; and their communication with Maestricht was 
cut off. Mareschal Saxe, on the other side, took his mea- 
sures so well, that they were utterly deprived of all subsistence. 
Then Prince Charles, retiring across the Maese, abandoned Na- 
mur to the efforts of the enemy, by whom it was immediately in- 
vested. The trenches were opened on the second day of Septem- 
ber ; and the garrison, consisting of seven thousand Austrians, 
defended themselves with equal skill and resolution : but the 
cannonading and bombardment were so terrible, that in a few days 
the place was converted into a heap of rubbish; and on the 
twenty-third day of the month the French monarch took posses- 
sion of this strong fortress, which had formerly sustained such 
dreadful attacks. Meanwhile the allied army encamped at Maes- 
tricht were joined by Sir John Ligonier, with some British and 
Bavarian battalions; and Prince Charles resolved to give the 
enemy battle. With this view he passcc^ the Maese on the thir- 
teenth day of September, and advanced towards Mareschal Saxe, 
whom he found so advantageously posted at Tongres, that he 
thought proper to march back to Maestricht. On the twenty- 
sixth day of September he crossed the Jaar in his retreat; and 
his rear was attacked by the enemy, who were repulsed. But 
Count Saxe being reinforced by a body of troops, under the 
Count de Clermont, determined to biing the conf^erates to an 
engagement. On the thirteenth day of the month he passed 
the Jaar; while he took possession of the villages of Liers, 
Wareim, and Koucoux, drew up their forces in order of battle, 
and made preparations for giving him a warm reception. On the 
first day of October the enemy advanced in three columns; and 
a terrible cannomtdmg began about noon. At two o’clock Prince 
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Waldt:ck on ihe left was charged with great fury; and after an 
obstinate defence overpoweredby numbers. The villages were 
attacked in columns, and as one brigade was repulsed another 
succeeded; so that the Allies were obliged to abandon these 
posts, and retreat towards Maestricht, with the loss of five thou- 
sand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. The victory, however, 
cost the French general a much greater number of lives ; and 
was attended with no solid advantage. Sir John Ligonier, the 
Earls of Crawford * and Rothes, Brigadier Douglas, and other 
officers of the Brituh troops, distinguished tliemselves by their 
gallantry and conduct on this occasion. Tliis action terminated 
the campaign. The Allies passing the Maesc, took up their 
winter quarters in the duchies of Limbcrg and Luxembourg; 
while the French cantoned their troops in the places which they 
bad newly conquered. 

X. The campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable to the 
French and Spaniards. The house of Austria being no longer 
pressed on the side of Germany, was enabled to make the 
stronger efforts in this country; and the British subsidy encou- 
raged the King of Sardinia to act with redoubled vivacity. Ma- 
rescbal Maillebois occupied the greater part of Piedmont with 
about thirty thousand men. Don Philip and the Count de Gages, 
were at the head of a greater number in the neighbourhood of 
Milan; and the Duke of Modena, with eight thousand, secured 
his own dominions. The King of Sardinia augmented his forces 
to six-aud-thirty thousand; and the Austrian army, -under the 
Prince of Lichtenstein, amounted to a much greater number so 
that the enemy were reduced to the necessity of acting on the 

• This Dobleman, so remarknhle for his courage niid thirst of glory, exhibited 
a very extraordinary instance of presence of mind on the morning tlwt preceded 
this battle. He and some volunteers, accompanied by his aide-du-camp and at- 
tended by two orderly dragoons, had rode out before day to reconnoitre the si- 
tuation of the enemy ; and fell in upon one of their advanced guards. The ser- 
geant who commanried it immediately turned out his men, and their pieces were 
presented when the £.arl 6rst perceived them. Without betraying the least 
mark of disorder, he rode up to the sergeant, and assuming the character of a 
French general, told him in tint language, that tliere was no occasion for such 
cefwnoiiy. Then tie asked, if they had perceived any of tlie enemy’s parties i 
and being answered in the negative, “ Very well (said he) be upon your guard ; 
and if you should be attacked, I will take care that you shall be sustained.”' 
So saying, he and his company retired, before the sergeant could recollect him- 
self from the surprise occasioned by this unexpected address. In all probability 
he was soon sensible of his mistake ; for the incident was that very day public- 
ly mentioned in the French army. The Prince of Tingray, an officer in the 
Austrian service, having been taken prisoner in the battle that ensued, dined 
with Mareschal Count Saxe, who dismissed him on bis parole, and desired he 
would charge himself with a facetious compliment to his old friend the Earl 
of Crawford. He wished his lordship joy of being a French general, and said 
he could not help being displeased with the sergeant, as he had nut procured 
liiin the houour of bis lordship’s company at dinner. 
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ik-ftnsive, and retired towards the Mantua. In February, Baron 
Leutruni, the Piedmontese general, invested and took the strong 
fortress of Aste. He afterwards relieved the citadel of Alexandria, 
which tlie Spaniards had blocked up in the winter, reduced Casa), 
recovered Valencia, and obliged Mailleboisto retire to the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa. On the other side, Don Philip and Count 
Gages, abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, retreating before 
the Austrians with the utmost precipitation to Placentia, where 
they were joined on the third of June by the Frencii forces un- 
der Maillebois. 

XI. Before this junction was effected, the Spanish general, 
Pignatelli, had passed the river Po in the night with a strong 
detachment, and beaten up the quarters of seven thousand Aus- 
trians posted at Codogno. Don Philip, finding himself at the 
head of two-and-fifty thousand men by his junction with tlie 
French general, resolved to attack the Austrians in tlieir camp 
at San Lazaro, before they should be reinforced by his Sardinian 
majesty. Accordingly, on the fourth day of June in the evening, 
be marched with equal silence and expedition, and entered the 
Austrian trenches abont eleven, when a desperate battle ensued. 
The Austrians were prepared for the attack, which they sustained 
with grear vigour till morning. Then they quitted their entrench- 
ments, and charged the enemy in their turn with such fury, that 
after an pbstij^ate resistance the combined army was broke, and 
retired with precipitation to Placentia, leaving on the field fifteen 
thousand men killed, wounded, and taken, together with sixty 
colours, and ten pieces of artillery. In a few weeks the Austri- 
ans were joined by the Piedmontese: the King of Sardinia as- 
sumed the chief command ; and Prince Lichtenstein being indis- 
posed, his place was supplied by the Marquis de Botta. 
Don Philip retired to the other side of the Po, and extended 
his conquests in the open country of the Milanese. 'Flic King 
of Sardinia called a council of war, in which it was determined 
that he sliould pass the river with a strong body of troops in or- 
der to straiten the enemy on one side ; while the Marquis de 
Botta should inarch upon the Tydone, to cut off their commu- 
nication with Placentia. They forthwith quitted all the posts 
they had occupied between the Lanibro, and Adda, resolving to 
repass the Po, and retreat toTortona. With this view they threw 
bridges of boats over that river, and began to pass on the ninth 
day of August in the evening. I'hey were attacked at Rotto 
Freddo by a detachment of Austrians, under General Serbelloni, 
who maintained the engagement till ten in the morning, when 
Botta arrived: the battle was renewed with redoubled rage, 
and lasted till four in the afternoon, when the enemy retired in 
great disorder to Tortona, with the loss of eight thousand men, a 
good number of colours and standards, aud eighteen pieces of 
cannon. This victory cost the Austrians four thousand men killed 
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upon the spot, including the gallant general Bemclau. The vic- 
tors immediately summoned Placentia to surrender ; and the gar- 
rison, consisting of nine thousand men, were made prisoners of 
war: Don Philip continued his retreat, and of all his forces 
brought six-and-twenty thousand only into the territories of 
Genoa. 

XII. The Piedmontese and Austrians rejoining in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of which they took 
possession Without resistance, while the enemy sheltered them- 
selves Vnder the cannon of Genoa. They did not long continue in 
this situation : for on the twenty-second day of August they were 
again in motion, and retired into Provence. The court of Madrid 
imputing the bad success of this campaign to the misconduct of 
Count Gages, recalled that general, and sent the Marquis De 
las Minas to resume the command of the forces. In the mean 
time, the victorious confederates appeared before Genoa on the 
fourth day of December: and the senate of that city thinking it 
incapable of defence, submitted to a very mortifying capitulation, 
by which the gates were delivered up to the Austrians, together 
with all their arms, artillery and ammunition; and the city was 
subjected to the most cruel contributions. 'I'he Marquis de Botta 
being left at Genoa with sixteen thousand men, the King of Sar- 
dinia resolved to pass the Var, and pursue the French and 
Spaniards into Provence: but, that monarch being seized with the 
small-pox, the conduct of this expedition was entrusted to Count 
Brown, an Austrian general of Irish extract, who had given re- 
peated proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He was on 
this occasion assisted by Vice-Admiral Medley, who cunimaiided 
the British squadron in the Mediterranean. The French forces 
had fortified the passes of the Var, under the conduct of the 
Mareschal de Belleisle, who thought proper to abandon his posts 
at the approach of Count Brown ; and this general, at the head 
of fifty tliousand men, passed the river, without opposition, on the 
ninth day of November. While he advanced as far as Draguignan, 
laying the open country under contribution, Baron Roth, with 
four-and-tw'enty battalions, invested Aiitilres, which was at the 
same time bombarded on the side of the sea by the British 
squadron. The trenches were opened on the twentieth day of 
September : but Belleisle having assembled a numerous army, 
superior to that of the confederates, and the Genoese having ex.- 
jielled their Austrian guests. Count Brown abandoned tlie enter- 
prise, and repassed the Var, not without some damage from 
the enemy. 

XIII. The court of Vienna, which has always patronised op- 
pression, exacted such heavy contribution from the Genoese, 
and its directions were so rigorously put into execution, that the 
people were reduced to despair ; and resolved to make a last 
effort for the recovery of their liberty and independence. Ac- 
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cord'uigly, they took arms in secret, seized several important posts 
of the city; surprised some battalions of the Austrians; surround- 
ed others, and cut them in pieces; and, in a tvord, drove them 
out with great slaughter. The Marquis dc Botta acted with 
caution and spirit : but being overpowered by numbers, and ap- 
prehensive of the peasants in the country, who were in arms, 
he retreated to the pass of the Brochetta on the side of Lombar- 
dy, where he secured himself in an advantageous situation, until 
he could receive reinforcements. The loss he had sustained at 
Genoa did not hinder him from reducing Savona, a sea-port 
town belonging to that republic ; and he afterwards made him 
self master of Gavi. The Genoese, on the contrary, exerted 
themselves with wonderful industry in fortifying their city, raising 
troops, and in taking otiter measures for a vigorous defence, in 
case they should again be insulted., 

XIV. The naval transactions of this year reflccteil very little 
honour on the British nation. Commodore Peyton, who com- 
manded six ships of war in the East-Indies, shamefully declined 
a decisive engagement with a French squadron of inferior force ; 
and abandoned the important settlement of M.adras on the coast 
of Coromandel, which was taken witliout opposition in the 
month of September by the French commodore, J^e la Bonrdon- 
nais. Fort St. David, and the other British factories in 
India, would probably have shared the same fate, had not the 
enemy's naval force in that country been shattered and partly 
destroyed by a terrible tempest. No event of consequence hap- 
pened in America, though it was a scene that seemed to promise 
the greatest success to the arms of England. The reduction of 
Cape-Breton had encouraged the ministry to project the con- 
quest of Quebec, the capital of Canada, situated njron the river 
St. Laurence. Commissions were sent to the governors of the 
British .colonies in North-Amcrica, empowering them to raise 
companies to join the armament from England; and eight thou- 
sand troops were actually raised in con.seqnence of these di- 
rections ; while a powerful squadron and transports, having six 
reginients on board, were prepared at Portsmouth for this ex- 
pedition. But their departure was po.siponcd by unaccountable 
delays, until the season was judged loo far advanced to risque 
the great ships on the boisterous coast of North-Amcrica. That 
the armament, however, might not be wholly useless to the 
nation, it was employed in making a descent upon the coast of 
Bretagne, on the supposition that Port L'Orient, the rcpositoi-y 
of all the stores and ships belonging to the French I'iast-India 
company, might be surprised ; or, that this invasion would alarm 
the enemy, and, by making a diversimi, facilitate the operations of 
the Austrian general in Provence. 

XV. The naval force intended for the service consisted of six- 
teen great ships, and eight frigates, besides bomb-ketches and store 
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ships, commanded by - Richard Lestock, appointed admiral 
the blue division . Six battalions of land troops, with a detach- 
ment of matrosses and bombardiers, were embarked in thirty 
transports', under the conduct of Lieutenant-General Sinclair; 
and the whole fleet set sail from Plymouth on the fourteenth da/ 
of September. On the twentieth the troops were landed in 
Quimperlay bay, at the distance of ten miles from Port-L’Orient. 
The militia, reinforced by some detachments from different regi- 
ments, were assembled to the number of two thousand, and 
seemed resolved to oppose the disembarkation: but seeing 
the British troops determined to land at all events, they thought 
proper to retire. Next day General Sinclair advanced into the 
country, skirmishing with the enemy in his rout ; and arriving at 
the village of Plemure, within half a league from Port L’Orient, 
summoned that place to surrender. He was visited by a depu- 
tation from the town, which offered to admit the British forces, on 
condition that they should be restrained from pillaging the inha- 
bitants, and touching the magazines; and that they should pay a 
just price for their provisions. These terras being rmected, the 
inhabitants prepared for a vigorous defence; and the English ge- 
neral resolved to besiege the place in form, though he had neither 
time, artillery .nor forces sufficient for such an enterprise. This 
strange resolution was owing to the declaration of the engineers, 
who promised to lay the place in ashes in the space of four and 
twenty hours. All bis cannon amounted to no more than a few 
field-pieces; and he was obliged to wait for two iron guns, which 
the sailors dragged up from the shipping. Had lie given the as- 
sault on the first night after his arrival, when the town was filled 
with terror and confusion, and destitute of regular troops, in all 
probability it would have been easily taken by scalade : hut the 
Tediiction of it was rendered impracticable by his delay. The ram- 
parts were mounted with cannon from the ships in the harbour: 
new works were raised with greet industry : the garrison was rein- 
forced by several bodies of regular troops; and great numbece 
were assembling from all parts; so that the Britu^ forces were 
in danger of being surrounded in an enemy’s country. Notwith- 
standing these discouragements, they opened a small battery 
against the town, which was set on fire in several places by their 
bombs and red-hot bullets: they likewise repulsed part of the 
garrison which had made a sally to destroy their works: but their 
cannon producing no effect upon the fortifications, the fire 
from the town daily increasing, tlie engineers owning they could 
, not perform their promise, and Admiral Lestock declaring, ia 
repeated messages, that he could no longer expose the ships on 
an open coast at such a season of the year. General Sinclair 
abandoned the siege. Having caused the two iron pieces of 
cannon and the mortars to be spiked, he retreated in good order 
to the sea side, where bis troops were re-embarke(^ having sus- 
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taioed very inconsiderable damage since their first landing. He 
expected reinforcements from England, and was resolved to wait 
a little longer for tbeir arrival, in hopes of being able to annoy the 
eitemy more efifectoally. In the beginning of October the fleet 
sailed to Quiberon-bay, where they destroyed the Ardent, a French 
ship of war of sixty-four guns; and a detachment of the forces being 
landed, took possession of a fort on tbe peninsula : while the little 
islands of Houat and Heydic were reduced by the sailors. In 
this situation the admiral and general continued till the seven- 
teenth day of the month, when tlie forts being dismantled, and 
the troops reimbarked, the fleets sailed from the French 
coast ; the admiral returned to England, and the transports with 
the soldiers proceeded to Ireland, where they arrived in safety. 

XVI. This e^edition, weak and frivolous as it may seem, was 
resented by the French nation as one of the greatest insults they 
had ever sustained ; and demonstrated the possibility of hurting 
France in her tenderest parts, by means of an armament of this 
nature, well timed, and vigorously conducted. Indeed, iiothiug 
could be more absurd or precipitate than an attempt to distress 
the enemy by landing a handful of troops, without draft-horse.s, 
tents or artillery, from a fleet of ships lying on an open beach, 
exposed to the uncertiunty of weather in the roost tempestuous 
season of the year, so as to render the retreat and reimbarkation 
altogether precarious. The British squadrons in the Wcst-lndie.s 
performed no exploit of consequ«ice in tbe course of this year. 
I'he commerce was but indifferently protected. Commodore jL.ee, 
stationed off Martinico, allowed a French fleet of merchant-ships, 
and their convoy, to pass by his squadron unmolested ; and 
Commodore Mitchel behaved scandalously in a rencontre with 
the French squadron, under the conduct of Monsieur de Con- 
flans, who in his return to Europe took the Severn, an English 
ship of fifty guns. The cruisers on all sides, English, French, 
ami Spaniards, were extremely alert; and though the English lost 
the greater number of ships, this difference was more than over- 
balanced by the superior value of the prizes taken from the enemy. 
In the course of this year two-and-twenty Spanish privateers, and 
sixty-six merchant vessels, including ten register ships, fell into 
the hands of the British cruisers : from the French they took 
seven ships of war, ninety privateers, and about three hundred 
ships of commerce, 'i'he new King of Spain* being supposed 


• In the month of July, Philip King of Spain Hying, in the sixty-third year 
nf his age, was succeeded by his eldest sou Ferdinand, liorn of Maria-Louisa 
Gnhriela, sister to the late King of Sardinia. He espoused Donna Marin Mag- 
daleiai, Inbnta of Portugal, but bad no issue. Philip was but two days survived 
by his daughter, the Daupliiness of France. The same month was remarkable 
for the death of Christiem VI. King of Denmark, succeeded by his own son 
Frederick V. who had married the Princess Louisa, youngest daughter to the 
King 6f Great Britain. 
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well-affected to the Bfitish nation, an effort was made to detach 
liim from the interest of France, by means of the Marquis dc 
Tabcrnega, who had formerly been his favourite, and resided 
many years as a refugee in England. This nobleman proceeded 
to Lisbon, where a negociation was set on foot with the court of 
Madrid. But his efforts miscarried; and the influence of the 
queen-motlier continued to predominate in the Spanish councils. 
The statesrgcneral. had for some years endeavoured to promote a 
pacification by remonstrances, and even intreatics, at the court of 
Versailles; the French king at length discovered an inclination to 
peace, and in September a congress was opened at Breda, the 
capital of Dutch Brabant, where the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor, Great Britain, France, and Holland, were assembled: 
-but the French were so insolent in their demands, tliat the con- 
ferences were soon interrupted. 

XVII. The parliament of Great Britain meeting in Novem- 
ber, the king exhorted them to concert -with all possible expedi- 
tion the proper measures for pursuing the war with vigour, that 
the confederate army in the Netherlands might be seasonably aug- 
mented : he, likewise, gave tliem to understand, that the funds 
appropriated for the support of his civil government had for some 
years past fallen short of the revenue intended and granted by 
parliament ; and said he relied on their known affection to find 
out some method to make good this deficiency. As all those who 
had conducted the opposition were now concerned in the admi- 
nistration, little or no objection was made to any demand or pro- 
posal of the government and its ministers. The Commons liav- 
ing considered the estimates, voted forty thousand seamen for tlie 
-service of the ensuing year, and about sixty thousand land forces, 
including eleven thousand five hundred marines. They granteii 
four hundred and thirty-three thousand pounds to the Empress 
Queen of Hungary; three hundred thousand pounds to the King 
-of Sardinia ; four hundred and ten thousand pounds for the main- 
tenance of eighteen thousand Hanoverian auxiliaries ; one hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand six hundred and seven pounds for 
six thousand Hessians ; subsidies to the Electors of Cologn, 
Mentz, and Bavaria ; and the sum of five hundred thousand 
pounds to enable his majesty to prosecute the war with advantage. 
In a word, the supplies amounted to nine millions four hundred 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and fifty-four pounds; a sum 
almost incredible, if we consider how the kingdom had been 
already drained of its treasure. It w-as raised by the usual taxes, 
reinforced with new impositions on windows, carriages, and 
spirituous liquors, a lottery, and a loan from the sinking-fund. 
The new taxes were mort^ged for four millions by transferable 
annuities, at an interest of four, and a premium of ten per 
centum. By reflecting on these enormous grants, one would 
imagine the ministry had been determined to impoverish the na.- 
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tion : but, from ilio eagerness ami uxpeililioii with which the 
people subscrilieil for the money, one wouUl conclude that the 
nehes of (he Lingdom were inexhaustible. It may not be amiss 
to observe, that the supplies of this year exceeded, by two mil- 
lions and a half, tlie greatest annual sum that was raised during 
the reign of Queen Anne, though she maintained as great a num- 
ber of troops as was now in the pay of Great Rritain, and her 
armies and fleets acquired every year fresh harvests of glory and 
advantage : whereas this war had proved an almost uninterrupted 
series of events big w ith disaster and dishonour. During the last two 
years, the naval expence of England had exceeded that of France 
about five millions sterling; though her fleets had not obtained one 
signal advantage over the enemy at sea, nor been able to protect 
her commerce from their depredations. She was at once a prey to 
her declared adversaries and professed fiiends. Before the end 
of summer, she numbered among her mercenaries two empresses, 
five German princes, and a powerful monarch, whom she hired 
to assist her in trimming the balance of Europe, ia which they 
themselves were immediately interested, and she had no more 
llian a secondary concern. Had these fruitless subsidies been 
saved ; had the national revenue been applied with economy to 
national purposes ; had it been employed in liquidating gradually 
the public incumbrances; in augmenting the navy, improving 
manufactures, encouraging and securing the colonies, and ex- 
tending trade and navigation; corruptioii would have become 
altogether unnecessary, and disaffection would have vanished: 
the people would have been eased of their burthens, and ceased 
to complain : commerce would have flourished, and produced such 
aflluence as must have raised Great Britain to the highest pinnacle 
of maritime power, above all rivalship or competition. She 
would have been dreaded by her enemies ; revered by her neigh- 
bours : oppressed nations would have crept under her wings for 
protection ; contending potentates would have appealed to her 
decision; and she would have shone the universal arbitress of 
Europe. How different is her present situation! her debts are 
enormous, her taxes' intolerable, her people discontented, and 
the sinews of her government relaxed. Without conduct, confi- 
dence, or concert, she engages in blundering negociations : she 
involves herself rashly in foreign quarrels, and lavishes her sub- 
stance with the most dangerous psecipitation : she is even de- 
serted by her wonted vigour, steadiness, and intrepidity! she 
grows vain, fantastical, and pusillanimous : her arms are despised 
by her enemies ; and her councils ridiculed through all Christen- 
dom. 

XVlil. llie king, in order to exhibit a specimen of his de^ 
sire to diminish the public expence, ordered the third and fourth 
troops of his life-guards to be disbanded, and reduced tliree re- 
giments of horse to (he quality of dragoons. The House of 
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Cotnoions presented an address of thanks for this instance of 
economy, by which the annual sum of seventy thousand pounds 
was saved to the nation. Notwithstanding this seeming harmony 
between the king and the great council of the nation, his majesty 
reaolTed, with the advice of his council, to dissolve the present 
parliament, though the term of seven years was not yet expired 
since its 6rst meeting. The ministry affected to insinuate, tiiat 
the states-geoeral were unwilling to concur with his majesty in 
vigorous measures against France, during the existence of a par- 
liament whicli had imdcrgoiie such a vicissitude of complexion. 
The allies of Great Britain, far from being suspicious of this as- 
sembly, which had supplied them so liberally, saw with concern, 
that, according to law, it would soon be dismissed ; and they 
doubted whether another could be procured equally agreeable to 
their pwrposca. In order to remove this doubt, the ministry re- 
solved to surprise the kingdom with a new election, before the 
■lalconteBts should be prepared to oppose the friends of the 
government. 1747. Accordingly, when the business of the ses- 
sion was dispatched, Uic king having given the royal assent to 
the several acts they had prepared, dismissed them in the month 
of June, with an affectionate speech, that breathed nothing but 
tenderness and gratitude. The parliament was immediately dis- 
solved by proclsmation, and new writs were issued for convoking 
another. Among the laws passed in this session, was an act 
abolishing the heritable jurisdictions, and taking away the tenure 
of wardfaoldings in Scotland, which were reckoned among the 
principal sources of those rebellions that had been excited since 
the revolution. In the Highlandt they certainly kept the com- 
mon people in subjection to their chiefs, whom they implicitly 
followed and obeyed in all their undertakings. By this act these 
mountaineers wore legally emancipated from slavery: but as the 
tenants en.ioycd no leases, and were at all times liable to be eject- 
ed from their farms, they still depended on the pleasure of their 
lords, notwithstandmg this interposition of the legislature which 
granted a valuable consideration in money to every nobleman 
and petty baron, w1k> was thus deprived of one part of bis in- 
heritance. The forfeited estates indeed, were divided into small 
farms, and let by the governmeut on leases at an under value ; 
so that those who had the good fortune to obtain such leases tasted 
the sweets of independence : hut tljc Highlanders in general were 
left in their origiiml indigence and incapacity, at the mercy of 
their superiors. Had mauufarturcs and fisheries been established 
in different parts of their country, they would have seen and felt 
the happy consequences of industry, and in a little time been ef- 
fectually detached from all their slavish connections. 

XIX. 'ITic operations of the campaign had been concerted 
in the winter at the Hague, between the Duke of Cumberland 
and the statcs-general of the United Provinces, who were by this 
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timfc grnWally convinced of France’s de.sign to encroach upon 
tlieir territories, llicy, therefore, determined to lake effectual 
measures ngainst that restless and ambitious neighbour. The al- 
lied powers agreed to assemble a vast army in the Netherlands ; 
and it was resolved that the Austrians and Piedmontese should 
once inoi'e penetrate into Provence. 'The Dutch patriots, how- 
ever, were not roused into this exertion until all their remon 
strances had failed at the court of Versailles; until they had been 
urged bjf repealed memorials of the English ambassador, and 
stimulated by the immediate danger to which their country was 
exposed : for France was by this time possessed of all the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and seemed bent upon penetrating into the 
territories of the United Provinces. In February, the Duke of 
Gumbcrlitnd began to assemble the allied forces; and in the latter 
end of March they took the field in three separate bodies. His 
Royal Highness, with the English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, 
fixed his head quarters at the village of Tiberg^: the Prince of 
Waldeck Was posted with the Dutch troops at Breda; and Ma- 
itiichal Bathiani collected the Austrians and Bavarians in the 
neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole army amounted to one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, who lay inactive six weeks, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and almost destitute 
of forage and provision. Count Saxe, by this time created 
Marfesclial General of France, continued his troops within their 
cantonment at Bruges, Antwerp, and Brtissels, declaring, that 
when the allied army should be weakened by sickness and mor- 
tality, he would convince the Duke of Cumberland, tliat the first 
duty of a general is to provide for the health and preservation of 
his troops. In April this fortunate commander took the field, 
at the head of one hundred and forty thousand men; and the 
Count de Clermont commanded a separate body of nineteen bat- 
talions aiid thirty squadrons. Count Loweudahl was detached 
oil the sixteentli day of the month, with seven-and-twenty thou- 
sand men^ to invade Dutch Flanders: at the same time, the 
French minister at the Hague presented a memorial to the states, 
intimating, that his master was obliged to take this step by the 
necessity of war; but that his troops should observe the strictest 
discipline, without interfering with the religion, government, or 
commerce of the Republic: he likewise declared, that the coun- 
tries and places of which he might be obliged to take possession 
should be detained no otherwise than as a pledge, to be restored 
as soon as the United Provinces should give coiiviiicing proofs 
that they would no longer furnish the enemies of France with 
succours. 

XX. While the states deliberated upon this declaration. Count 
Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and invested the town and 
fortress of Sluys, the 'garrison of which surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war on the nineteenth day of April. This was liki- 
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wise the fate of Sas-van Ghent, while the Marquis de Contades, 
with another detachment, reduced the forts Perle and Leifken- 
shoek, with the town of Philippine, even within hearing of the 
confederate army. The fort of Sanberg was vigorously defended 
by two Kiiglish battalions: but they were overpowered, and 
obliged to retire to Welsthoorden ; and Count Lowendahl under- 
took the siege of Ilulst, which was shamefully surrendered by 
La Roque, the Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions was on the march to his relief. Theiv 
the French general took possession of Axel and Terneuse, and 
began to ])rcpnrc flat-bottomed boats for a descent on the island 
of Zealand. The Dutch people were now struck with consterna- 
tion. 'ITiey saw the enemy at their doors, and owed their imme- 
diate preservation to the British squadron stationed at the Swin, 
under the command of Commodore Mitchel, * who, by means 
of his sloops, tenders, and small craft, took such measures as de- 
feated the intention of Lowendahl. The common people in Zea- 
land being reduced to despair, began to clamour loudly against 
their governors, as if they had not taken the proper measures for 
their security. The friends of the Prince of Orange did not 
neglect this opportunity of promoting his interest. They encou- 
raged their discontent, and exaggerated the danger ; they remind- 
ed them of the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-two, 
when the French king was at the gates of Amsterdam, and the 
republic was saved by the choice of a stadtholder: they exhorted 
them to turn their eyes on the descendant of those heroes who 
had established the liberty and independence of the United Pro- 
vinces ; they extolled his virtue and ability ; his generosity, his- 
justice, his upshaken love to his country. The people in several 
towns, inflamed by such representations to tumult and sedition, 
compelled their magistrates to declare the Prince of Orange 
Stadtholder. He himself, in a letter to the states of Ziealand, 
offered his services for the defence of the province. On the 
twenty-eighth day of April he was nominated Captain-General 
and Admiral of Zealand. Their example was followed by Rot- 
terdam and the whole province of Holland; and on the second 
day of May, the Prince of Orange was, in the assembly of the 
statcs-general, invested with the power and dignity of Stadtholder, 
Captain-general, and Admiral of the United Provinces. The 
vigorous consequences of this resolution immediately appeared. 
All commerce and contracts with the French were prohibited: 
the peasants were armed and exercised : a resolution passed for 
making a considerable augmentation of the army: a council of 
war was established for enquiring into the conduct of the govern- 
ors who had given up the frontier places ; and orders were issued 
to commence hostilities against the French, both by sea and 
hand. 

• Not the person who commanded in the West-Indies. 
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XXI. Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland took post with 
bis whole army between the two Nethes, to cover Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Maestricht; and Mareschal Saxe called in his detach- 
ments, with a view to hazard a general engagement. In the lat- 
ter end of May, the French king arrived at Brussels; and his 
geaeral resolved to undertake the siege of Maestricht. For this 
purpose he advanced towards Louvain; and the confederates 
perceiving his drift, began their march to take post between the 
town and the enemy. On the twentieth day of June, they took 
jrossession of their ground, and were drawn up in order of battle, 
with their right at Bdsen, and their left extending to Wirle, within 
a mile of Maestricht, having in the front of their left wing the 
village of Laffeldt, in which they posted several battalions of 
British infantry. Tlie French had taken possession of the heights 
of Herdeeren, immediately above the allies; and both armies can- 
nonaded each other till the evening. In the morning, the enemy’s 
infantry marched down the hill, in a prodigious column, and at- 
tacked the village of Laffeldt, which was well fortified, and de- 
fended with amazing obstinacy. The assailants suffered terribly 
in their approach, front the cannon of the confederates, which 
was served with surprising dexterity and success, and they met 
with such a warm reception from the British musquetry' as they 
could not withstand ; but, when they were broken and dispersed, 
fresh brigades succeeded with astonishing perseverance. The 
confederates were driven out of the village; yet being sustained 
by three regiments, they measured back their ground, and re- 
pulsed tlie enemy with great slaughter. Nevertheless, Count 
Saxe continued pouring in other battalions, and the French re- 
gained and maintained their footing in the village, after it had 
been three times lost and carried. 'ITie action was chiefly confined 
to this post, where the field exhibited a horrible scene of carnage. 
At noon the Duke of Cumberland ordered the whole left wing to 
advance 'again.st the enemy, whose infantry gave way;. Prince 
VValdeck led up the centre : Mareschal Bathiaiti made a motion 
with the right wing towards Herdeeren, and victory seemed ready 
to declare for the confederates, when the fortune of the day took 
a sudden turn to their prcjuijice. Several squadrons of Dutch 
horse, posted in the centre, gave way, and flying at full gallop, 
overthrew five battalions of iiifantry that were advancing from the 
body of reserve. The French cavalry charged them witli great 
impetuosity, increasing the confusion that was already produced, 
and penetrating through the lines of the allied army, which was 
tlius divided about the centre. The Duke of Cumberland, who 
exerted himself with equal courage and activity in attempting to 
remedy this disorder, was in danger of being taken ; and the de- 
feat would in all probability have been total, had not Sir John 
Ligonier taken the resolution of sacrificing himself and a part of 
the troo]^ to the safety of the army. At the head of three Brij 
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tiih regiments of dragoons, and some squadrons of imperial horse 
he charged the whole line of the French cavalry, with such in- 
trepidity and success that he overthew all that opposed him, and 
made taich a diversion as enahlcd the Dnke of Cumberland to ef- 
fect an orderly retreat to Maestricht. He himself was taken by 
a French carabineer, after his horse had been killed : but the regi- 
ments he commanded retirad with deliberation. The confederates 
retreated to Maestricht, without having sustained much damage 
from the pursnit, and even brought otf ell their artillery, except 
sixteen pieces of cannon. Their loss did not exceed six thousand 
men killed and taken ; wheneos the French general purchased the 
viciory at a much graater cxpcnca. The cummoii cause of the 
confederate powers is said to have Buffered from the piide and 
ignorance of their generals. On the eve of the battle, when 
the detachment of the Count do Clermont appeared on the hill of 
Herdeeren, Maresohal Bathiani asked permission of the comman- 
der in chief to attack them before they should be reinforced, de- 
claring he would answer for the success of the enterprise. No 
regard Was paid to this proposal : but the superior asked in his 
turn, where tbe Mareschal would be in case he should be wanted? 
He replied, “ I shall always be found at the head of my troops,” 
and retired in disgust, the subsequent disposition has likewise 
been blamed, inasmuch as not above one half of the army could' 
art, while the enemy exerted their whole force.. 

aXH. Tbe cooMerates passed the Maese, and encamped in 
the Duchy of Limburgh, so as to cover Maestricht j while the 
French king remained with his army in the neighbourhood of 
Tongres. Mareschal Saxe, havuig amused the allies with marches 
and counter-marches, at length detached Count I.owendahl with 
sit-«n<Uthirty thousand men to besiege Bergen-op-Zoom, tbe 
strongest fortification of Dutch Brabant, the favourite work of 
the famous engineer Coehoni, never conquered, and generally 
tMteemed invincible. It was secured with a garrison of three 
thousand men, and well provided with artillery, amiiiunition, and 
magazines. The enemy appeared before it on the twelfth day of 
July, and summoned the governor to surrender. The Prince of 
Saxe Hildburghausen was sent to its relief, with twenty bat- 
talions and fourteen squadrons of the troops that could be most 
conveniently assembled; he entered the lines of Bergeii-op-Zoom, 
where he remained in expectation of a strong reinforcement 
from the confederate army; and the old Baron Constrom, whom 
the Btadtholder had appointed governor of Brabant, assumed the 
command of the garrison. The besiegers carried on their opera- 
tion* with great vivacity ; and the troops in the town defended it 
with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe were turned upon 
this Miiportant siege : Count Lowendahl received divers reinforce- 
tBentS { and a considerable body of troops was detached from 
the aUied army, under the command of Baron Schwartzemberg, 
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to co-operate with tlie Prince of Saxe Hildburghausen. Th« 
’French general lost o great number of men by the close andcotKr 
tinual fire of the besieged; while he, in his turn, opened such a 
number of batteries, and plied them so warmly, that the defences 
began to give way. From the sixteenth day of July to the fifteenth 
of September, the siege produced an intermitting scene of hor- 
ror and destruction : desperate sallies were made, and mines 
sprung w ith the most dreadful effects ; the works began to be 
shattered; the town was laid in ashes : the trenches were filled 
with carnage; nothing was seen but fire and smoke; nothing 
heard but one continued roar of bombs and cannon. But still 
the damage fell chiefly on the besiegers, who were slain in heaps ; 
while the garrison suffered very little, and could be occasionally 
relieved or reinforced from the lines. In a word, it was generally 
believed that Count Lowendahi would be baffled in his endea- 
vours ; and by this belief the Governor of Bergen-Op-Zoom seems 
to have been lulled into a blind security. At length, some in- 
considerable breaches were made in one ravelin and two bastions, 
and these the French general resolved to storm, though Cron- 
strom believed they were impracticable : and on that supposition 
presumed that the enemy would not attempt an assault. For this 
very reason Count Lowendahi resolved to hazard the attack, be- 
fore the preparations should be made for his reception. He ac- 
cordingly regulated his dispositions, and at four o’clock in the 
morning on the sixteenth day of September, the signal was made 
for the assault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown 
into the ravelin, his troops threw themselves into the fbss4, 
mounted the breaches, forced open a sally-port, and entered the 
place, almost without resistance. In a word, they had time to 
extend themselves along the curtains, and form iu order of battle, 
before the garrison could be assembled. Cronstrom was asb^cp, 
and the soldiers upon duty had been surprised by the suddenness 
and impetuosity of the attack. Though the French had taken 
possession of the ramparts, they did not gain the town without 
opposition. Two battalions of the Scottish troops, in the pay 
of the states-general, were assembled in the market place, aird 
attacked them with such fury, that they were driven from street to 
street until fresh reinforcements arriving, compelled the Scots to 
retreat in their turn ; yet they disputed every inch of ground, and 
fought until two-thirds of them were killed oii the spot. Then 
they brought off the old governor, abandoning the town to the 
enemy : the troops that were encamped in the lines retreating with 
great precipitation, all die forts in the neighbourhood immediate- 
ly surendered to the victors, who now became masters of the 
whole navigation of the Schelde. The French king was no soon- 
er informed of Lowhendahl’s success, than he promoted him to 
the rank of Mareschal of France ; appointed Count Saxe gover- 
nor of the conquered Netherlaii^; and returned m triumfdi to 
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Versailles. In a little time after this transaction, both armies 
were distributed into winter-quarters, and the Duke of Cumberland 
embarked for England. 

XXIII. In Italy, the French arms did not triumph with equal 
success, though the Mareschal de lielleisle saw himself at the 
head of a powerful army in Provence. In April he passed the- 
Var without opposition, and took possession of Nice. lie met with 
little or no resistance in reducing Montalban, Villafranca, and Ven 
timiglia ; while general Brown with eight-aiid-twenty thousand Aus- 
trians, retired towards Final and Savona. I n the mean time another 
large body, under Count Schuylemberg, who had succeeded the 
Marquis de Botta, co-operated with fifteen thousand Piedmon- 
t*se in r.n attempt to recover the city of Genoa. Tlie French 
king had sent their supplies, succours, and engineers, with the 
Duke deBoufHcrs, as ambassador to the republic, who likewise 
acted as commander in chief of the foreos employed for its de- 
fence. The Austrian general assembled his troops in the Mi- 
lanese: having forced the passage of the Bochetta on the thir- 
teenth of January, he advanced into the territories of Genoa, 
and the Rivera was ravaged without mercy. On tlie last day of 
March he appeared before tlie city, at the head of forty tliou- 
sand men, and summoned the revolters to lay down their arms. 
The answer he received was, that the republic had fifty four thou- 
sand men in arms, two hundred and sixty cannon, thirty-foup 
mortars, with abundance of ammunition and provision ; that they 
would defend their liberty with their last blood, and be buried in 
the ruins of their capital, rather than submit to the clemency of 
the court of Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, 
guaranteed by the Kings of Great Britain and Sardinia, the re- 
public of Venice and the United Provinces. In the beginning of 
May, Genoa was invested on all sides; a furious sally was made 
by the Duke de Boufflers, who drove the besiegers from their, 
posts ; but the Austrians rallying, he was repulsed in liis turn,, 
with the loss of seven hundred men. General Schuyleinberg car- 
ried on his operations with such skill, vigour, and intrepidity, 
that he made himself master of the suburbs of Bisiigno; and in. 
all probability would have reduced the city, had he not been obli- 
ged to desist, in consequence of the repeated remonstrances made 
by the King of Sardinia and Count Brown, who represented the 
necessity of his abandoning his enterprize, and drawing off his 
army, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the efforts of Ma- 
reschal de Belleisle. Accordingly, he raised the siege on the 
tenth day of June, and returned into the Milanese, in order to 
Join his Sardinian majesty; while the Genoese made an irruption 
into the Parmesan and Placeiitin, where they committed terrible 
outrages, in revenge for the mischiefs they had undergone. 

XXlV. While the Mareschal de Belleisle remained at Venti- 
miglia, his brother, at the head of four-and-thirty thousand French 
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and Spaniards, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont: on the 
sixth day of July he arrived at tlie pass of Exillcs, a strong for- 
tress on the frontiers of Datiphiiie, situated on the north side of 
the river Doria. The defence of this important post the King 
of Sardinia had committed to the care of the Count de Brigucras, 
who formed an encampment behind tlie lines, with fourteen bat- 
tallions of Piedmontese and Austrians, while divers delachincuts 
were posted along the passes of the Alps. On the eighth day of 
the month the Piedmontese entrenchments were attacked by the 
Chevalier de Belleisle, with incredible intrepidity; but the columns 
were repulsed with great loss in three successive attacks. Impa- 
tient of this obstinate opposition, and determined not to survive a 
miscarriage, this impetuous general seized a pair of colours, and 
advancing at the head of his troops, through a prodigious fire, 
pitched them with his own hand on the enemy’s entrenchments. 
At that instant he fell dead, having received two musquet balls 
and the thrust of a bayonet in his body. The assailants were so 
much dispirited by the death of their commander, that they forth- 
with gave way, and retreated with precipitation towards Sesteries, 
having lost near five thousand men in the attack. The njarcs- 
chal was no sooner informed of his brother’s misfortune, than he 
retreated towards the Var, to join the troops from Exilles, while 
the King of Sardinia, having assembled an army of seventy thou- 
sand men, threatened Dauphinh with an invasion; but the exces- 
sive rains prevented the execution of his design. General Leii- 
trum was detached with twenty battalions, to drive the French 
from Ventimiglia; but Belleisle marching back, that scheme was 
likewise .frustrated: and thus ended the campaign. 

XXV. In this manner was the French king baffled in his pro- 
jects upon Italy ; nor wag he more fortunate in his naval opera- 
tions. He had, in the preceding year, equipped an expensive ar- 
mament, under the command of the Duke d’Anville, for the 
recovery of Cape Breton; but it was rendered ineffectual by 
storms, distempers, and the death of the commander. Not yet 
discouraged by these disasters, he resolved to renew his efforts 
against the British colonies in North-America, and their settle- 
ments in the East-Indies. F'or these purposes two sqiiadrons 
were prepared at Brest, one to be commanded by the Commo- 
dore de la Jonquiere; and the other destined for India, by Mon- 
sieur de St. George. 'The ministry of Great Britain, being ap- 
prised of these measures, resolved to intercept both squadrons, 
which were to set sail together. For this purpose Vice-Admiral 
Anson and Rear-Admiral Warren took their departure from Ply- 
mouth with a formidable fleet, and steered their course to Cape 
Finisterre on the coast of Gallicia. On the third day of May they 
fell in with the French squadrons, commanded by La Jonquierd 
and St. George, consisting of six large ships of war, as many 
frigates, and four armed vessels equipped by their East-India 
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company, having under their convoy about thirty ships laden with 
merchandize. Those prepared for war immediately shortened 
sail, and formed a line of battle; while the rest, under the protec- 
tion of the six frigates, proceeded on their voyage with all the sail 
they could carry. The British squadron was likewise drawn up 
in line of battle; but Mr. Warren, perceiving that the enemy be- 
gan to sheer oif, now, their convoy was at a considerable distance, 
advised Admiral Anson to haul in the signal for the line, and 
hoist another forgiving chase and engaging, otherwise the French 
would, in all probability, escape by favour of the night. The pro- 
posal was embraced ; and in a little time the engagement began 
with great fury, about four o’clock in the afternoon. The enemy 
sustained the battle with equal conduct and valour, until they 
were overpowered by numbers, and then the^ struck their colours. 
The Admiral detached three ships in pursuit of the convoy, nine 
sail of which were taken ; but the rest were saved by the interve- 
ning darkness. About seven hundred of the French were killed 
and wounded in this action. The English lost about five hun- 
dred; and among these Captain Grenville, commander of the ship 
Defiance. He was nephew to the Lord Viscount Cobham, a 
jmuth of the most amiable character and promising genius, am'- 
mated with the noblest sentiments of honour and patriotism. 
Eager in the pursuit of glory, he rushed into the midst of the 
battle, where both his legs were cut off by a camion ball. He 
submitted to his fate with the most heroic resignation, and died 
universally lamented and beloved. The success of the British 
arms in this engagement was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, 
and courage of the rear-admiral. A considerable quantity of bul- 
lion was found in the prizes, which was brought to Spithead in 
triumph ; and the treasure being landed, was conveyed in twenty 
waggons to the bank of London. Admiral Anson was ennobled, 
and Mr. Warren honoured with the Order of the Bath. 

XXVI. About the middle of June, Commodore Fox, with six 
ships of war, cruising in the latitude of Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, 
took above forty French ships, richly laden from St. Domingo, 
after they had been abandoned by their convoy. But the French 
king sustained another more important loss at sea in the month of 
October. Rear Admiral Hawke sailed from Plymouth in the 
beginning of August, witli fourteen ships of the line, to inter- 
cept a fleet of French merchant ships bound for the West-Indies. 
He cruised for some time on the coast of Bretagne; and at 
length the French fleet sailed from the isle of Aix, under convoy 
of nine ships of the lines, besides frigates, commanded by Mon- 
sieur de Letendenr. On the fourteenth day of October the two 
squadrons were in sight of each other, in the latitude of Bclleisle 
The French commodore immediately ordered one of his great 
ships, and the frigates, to proceed with the trading ships, while 
he formed the line of battle, and waited the attack. At eleven 
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in the forenoon Admiral Hawke displayed the signal to chase, 
and in half an hour both fleets were engaged, lire battle lasted 
till night, when all the French sejuadron, except the Intrepide and 
Tenant, had struck to the English flag. These two capital ships 
escaped in the dark, and returned to Brest in a shattered condi- 
tion. 'File French captains sustained the unequal fight with un- 
common bravery and resolution ; and did not yield until their 
ships were disabled. Their loss in men amounted to eight hun- 
dred : the number of English killed in this engagement did not 
e.\cced two hundred, including Captain Saumarez, a gallant offi- 
cer, who had served under Lord Anson in his expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it must be owned, for the honour of 
that nobleman, that all the officers formed under his example, 
and raised by Iris influence, approved themselves in all respects 
worthy of the commands to which they were preferred, liuinc- 
diatcly after the action. Admiral Hawke dispatched a sloop to 
Commodore Leggc, whose squadron was stationed at the Leeward 
Islands, with intmligence of tfie French fleet of merchant-ships, 
outward-bound, that he might take the proper measures for inter- 
cepting them in tlieir passage to Martinique, and the other 
French islands. In consequence of this advice, he redoubled his 
vigilance, aird a good number of them fell into his hands. Arl- 
miral Hawke conducted his prizes to Spithend; and in his letter 
to llie Board of Admiralty declared, that all his captains behaved 
like men of honour during the engagement, except Mr. Fox, 
whose conduct he desired might, be subjected to an enquiry. 
That gentleman was accordingly tried by a court-martial, and 
suspended from his command, for having followed the advice 
of his officers, contrary to his own bettor Judgment : but he was 
soon restored, and afterwards promoted to the rank of Admiral ; 
while Mr. Matthews, whose courage never incurriHl suspicion, 
still laboured under a suspension for that which had been succss- 
fully practised in both these late actions, namely, engaging the 
enemy without any regard to the line of battle. 

X A VII. In the Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Medley blocked 
up the Spanish squadron in Carthagena; assisted the Austrian 
general on the coast of Villafranca; and intercepted some of the 
succours sent from France to the assistance of the Genoese. 
At his death, which happened in the beginning of August, the 
command of that squadron devolved upon Rear-Admiral I3yng, 
who proceeded on tne same plan of operation. In the summer, 
two British ships of war, having under their conroy'a fleet of 
merchant-ships bound to North- America, fell in with the Gloti- 
oso, a. Spanish ship of eighty guns, in the latitude of tlic Western 
Isles. She had sailed from the Havannah, with an immense 
treasure on board, apd must have fallen a prize to the English 
ships, had each captain done his duty. Captain Erskine, in the 
Warwick of sixty guns, attacked her witlr great intrepidity, and 
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fought until his ship was entirely disabled ; but being unsustain- 
ed by his consort, he was obliged to haul off, and the Glorioso 
arrived in safety, at Ferrol : there the silver was landed, and she 
proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, which, however, she did not 
reach. She was encountered b^ the Dartmouth, a British frigate 
of forty guns, commanded by Captain Hamilton, a gallant youth, 
who, notwithstanding the inequality of force, engaged her w ithout 
hesitation ; but in the heat of the action, his ship being set on 
lire by accident,, was blown up, and he perished with all his crew, 
except a midshipman and ten or eleven sailors, who were taken 
up alive by a privateer that happened to be in sight. Favourable 
as this accident may seem to the Glorioso, she did not escape. 
An English ship of eighty guns, under the command of Captain 
Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spaniards to surrender, after 
a short, but vigorous engagement. Commodore Griffin had been 
sent, with a reinforcement of ships, to assume the command of 
the squadron in the East-Indies; and although his arrival secured 
Fort' St. David’s, and the other British settlements in that country, 
from the insults of Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, his strength wa.s 
not sufficient to enable him to undertake any enterprize of im- 
portance against the enemy : the ministry of England, therefore, 
resolved to equip a fresh armament, that, when joined by the 
ships in India, should be in a condition to besiege Pondicherry, 
the principal settlement belonging to the French on the coast of 
Coromandel. For this service, a good number of independent 
companies was raised, and set sail, in the sequel, with a strong 
squadron under the conduct of Rear-Admiral Boscawen, an offi- 
cer of unquestioned valotir and capacity. In the course of this 
year, the British cruizers were so alert and successful, that they 
took six hundred and forty-four prizes from the French and 
Spaniards ; whereas the loss of Great Britain in the same time, 
did not exceed five hundred and fifty. 

XXV^III. All tlie belligerent powers were by this time heartily 
tired of a war which had consumed an immensity of treasure, had 
been productive of so much mischief, and in the events of which, 
all, in their turns, had found themselves disappointed. Imme- 
diately after the hatllc of Laffeldt, llie King of France had, in 
a personal conversation with Sir John Ligonier, expressed his- 
desire of a paciheation ; and afterwards his minister at the Hague 
presented a decimation on the same subject to tlie deputies of the 
states-general. The signal success of the British arms at .sea 
confirmed him in these sentiments, w liich were likewise reinforced 
by a variety of other considerations. His finances were almost 
exhausted, and his supplies from the Spanish Wcst-lndics, ren- 
dered so precarious by the vigilance of the British cruizers, that 
he could no longer depend upon their arrival. The trading part 
of his subjects had sustained such losses, that his kingdom w as 
filled with bankruptcies; and the best part of the navy now con- 
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tributed to strengthen the fleets of his enemies. The election of 
a stadlliolder had united the whole power of the states-^encral 
against him, in taking the most resolute measures for their own 
safety : his views in Germany were entirely frustrated by the ele- 
vation of the grand duke to tlie imperial throne, and the re-es- 
tablishment of peace between the houses of Austria and Bran- 
denburgh : the success of his arms in Italy had not at all answer- 
ed his expectation; and Genoa was become an expensive ally. 
Me had the mortification to see the commerce of Britain flourish 
in the midst of war, while his own people were utterly impover- 
ished. The parliament of England grauted, and the nation paid 
such incredible sums as enabled their sovereign not only to main- 
tain invincible navies and formidable armies, but likewise to give 
subsidies to all the powers of Europe. Me knew that a treaty of 
this kind was actually upon the anvil between his Britannic ma- 
jesty and the czarina, and he began to be apprehensive of seeing 
an army of Russians in the Netherlands. His fears from this quar- 
ter were not without foundation. In the month of November, 
the Earl of Myndford, ambassador from the King of Great 
Britain at the court of Russia, concluded a treaty of subsidy, by 
which the czarina engaged to hold in readiness thirty thousand 
men, and forty gal lies, to be employed in the service of the con- 
federates, on the first requisition. Tlie states-geiieral acceded to 
this agreement, and even consented to pay one-fourth of the sub- 
sidy. Mis most Christian majesty, moved by these considera- 
tions, made further advances towards an acconiinodation both at 
the Hague and in London; and the contending powers agreed to 
another congress, which was actually opened iu March at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Tliomas Ro- 
binson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the King of Great 
BiUain. 

XXIX. The elections for the new parliament in Ei>gland 
had been conducted so as fully tt> answer the purposes of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and his brother Mr. Pelham, who hud for 
some time wholly engrossed the administration. Both Mouses 
were assembled on the tenth day of November, when Mr. Onslow 
was unanimously re-elected Speaker of the Commons. The ses- 
sion was opened, as usual, by a speech from the throne, congratu- 
lating them on the signal successes of the British navy, and the 
happy alteration in the government of the united provinces. Mis 
majesty gave them to understand, that a congress would speedily 
be opended at Aix-la Chapelle, to concert the means for eifectiug a 
geqeral pacification ; and reminded them that nothing would mure 
conduce to the success of this iiegociation than the vigour and una- 
nimity of their proceedings. Me received such addresses as the 
ministers were pleased to dictate. Opposition now languished at 
their feet. The Duke of Bedford was become a courtier, and in 
a little time appointed secretary of state, in the room of the Earl 
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of Chesterfield, who had lately executed that office, which he 
now resigned ; and the Earl of Sandwich no longer harangued 
against the administration. This new House of Commons, in 
imitation of the liberality of their predecessors, readily gratified 
all the requests of the government. They voted forty thousand 
seamen, forty-nine thousand land forces, besides eleven thousand 
five hundred innriiies ; the subsidies for the Queen of Hungary, 
the czarina, the King of Sardinia, the Electors of Mentz and 
Bavaria, the Hessians, and the Duke of W olfenbuttle ; the sum 
of two hundred thirty-five thousand seven hundred and forty-nine 
pounds was granted to the provinces of New England, to re-im- 
bursc them for the expence of reducing Cape Breton : five hun- 
dred thousand pounds were given to his majesty for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war; and about one hundred and' fifty-two 
thousand pounds to the Scottish claimants in lieu of their juris- 
diction. The supplies for the ensuing year fell very little short of 
nine millions, of which the greater part was raised on a loan by 
subscription, chargeable on a new subsidy of poundage, exacted 
from all merchandize imported into Great Britain. Immediately 
after the rebellion was suppressed the legislature had established 
some regulations in Scotland, which were thought necessary to 
prevent such commotions for the future. The Highlanders were 
disarmed, and an act passed, for abolishing their peculiarity of 
garb, which was supposed to keep up party distinctions, to en- 
courage their martial disposition, and preserve the memory of the 
exploits achieved by their ancestors. In this session a bill was 
brought in to inforce the execution of that law, and passed with 
another act for the more effectual punishment of high-treason in 
the Highlands of Scotland. The practice of insuring French and 
Spanish ships at London being deemed the sole circumstance that 
prevented a total stagnation of commerce in those countries, it 
was prohibited bylaw under severe penalties; and this step of the 
British parliament accelerated the conclusion of the treaty. Se- 
veral other prudent measures were taken in the course of this 
session, for the benefit of the public ; and among these we may 
.reckon an^act for encouraging the manufacture of indigo in the 
British plantations of North America; an article for which Great 
Britain used to pay two hundred thousand pounds yearly to the 
subjects of France. , The session was closed on the thirteenth 
day of May, when the king declared to both Houses, that the 
preliminaries of a general peace were actually signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle by the ministers of Great Britain, France, and the 
united provinces; and that the basis of this accommodation was 
a general restitution of the conquests which had been made during 
the war. Immediately after the prorogation of parliament his 
majesty set out for his German dominions, after having appointed 
a regency to rule the realm in his absence. 

XXX. Hie articles might have been made much less unfa- 
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vourable to Great Biitain and her allies, had tlie miniKtry made a 
proper Uiie of the treaty with the Czarina ; and if the confede- 
rates had acted with more vigour and expedition in the begin- 
ning of Ute campaign. The Russian auxiliaries might have been 
transported by sea to Lubeck before the end of the preceding 
summer, in tlieir own gallics which had been lying ready for u^n^ 
since the month of July. Had this expedient been used, the 
Russian troops would have joined the confederate army I eforo 
the conclusion of the last campaign. But this easy and expedi- 
tions method of conveyance was rejected for a march by laud, of 
incredible length and difficulty, which could not be begun before 
the mouth of January, nor accomplished till inidsmmiier. The 
operations of the campaign liad been couccrletl at the Hague 
in January, by the respective ministers of the allies, who resolved 
to bring an army of one kundred and ninety tbousaiul men into 
tlie NetoerlamU, m order to compel the i'rench to abandon the 
barrier which Uiey had conquered. The towns of Holland became 
the scenes of tumult and insurrection. The populace plundered 
the farmers of the revenue, abolished the taxes, and insulted tlie 
magistrates ; so that the states-gencral, seeing thek country on the 
brink of anarchy and confusion, authorized the Prince of Orange 
to make such aiteratioiis as he should see convenient. I'liey pre- 
sented him with a diploma, by which be was constituted heredi- 
tary btadtliolder and Captain-general of Dutch Brabant, I'landert, 
and the upper quarter of Guclderland; and the East- India com- 
pany appointed him director and governor-general of their com- 
merce and settlements in the Indies. 'Phus invested with autho- 
rity unknown to his ancestors, he exerted himself with equal 
industry and discretion in new modelling, augmenting and assem- 
bling the troops of the republic. Tim confederates knew that the 
Count de Saxeiiad a design upon Macstricht: tlm Austrian gene- 
ral Buthiaiii made repeated remonstrances to the British ministry, 
entreating them to take speedy measures for the preservation of 
that fortress. He in tlie month of January proposed that the 
Duke of Cumberland should cross the sea, and confer with the 
Prince of Orange on this subject: he undertook, at the peril of 
lii.s head, to rover Maestricht with seventy thousand men, from 
all attacks of the enemy ; but bis representatious seemed to have 
made vtry little impression on those to whom tJiey were addressed. 
'I'he Duke of Cumberland did not depart from England till to- 
wards the latter end of I'ebiunry : part ol' March was elapsed, 
before the Iran.sports sailctl from tile Norc with titc additional 
troops aud artillery ; and the last drafts from the foot guards were 
not embarked till tlie middle of Augmst. 

XXXI. The didereiit bodies of the cuuhKlcratc forces joined 
each other, and encamped in llu: iieighbaiirhood of Ruremoud, to 
the number of one hundred and ten thousand men ; and the 
I'rench army mvested Maestricht, without opposition on llic 
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third day of April. The garrison consisted of imperial and 
Dutcli troops, under the conduct of the governor, Baron d’Aylva, 
who defended the place with extraordinary skill and resolution. 
He annoyed the besiegers in repeated sallies: but they were de- 
termined to surmount all opposition, and prosecuted their ap- 
proaches with incredible ardour. They assaulted the covered 
way, and there effected a lodgement, after an obstinate dispute, 
in which they lost two thousand of their best troops : but, next 
day they were entirely dislodged by the gallantry of the garrison. 
'Fhesc hostilities were suddenly suspended, in consequence of the 
preliminaries signed at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries 
agreed, that, for the glory of his Christian majesty’s arms, the 
town of Maestricht should be surrendered to his general, on con- 
dition that it should be restored with all the magazines and artillery. 
He accordingly took possession of it on the third day of May, 
when the garrison marched out with all the honours of war ; and 
a cessation of arms immediately ensued. By this time the Rus- 
sian auxiliaries, to the number of thirty-seven tliousand, com- ' 
manded by Prince Repnin, had arrived in Moravia, where they 
were reviewed by their imperial majesties ; then they proceeded 
to the confines of Franconia, where they were ordered to halt, 
after they had marched seven hundred miles since the beginning 
of the year. The French king declared, that should they advance 
hither, he would demolish the fortifications of Maestricht and 
Bergen-op-Zoora. This dispute was referred to the plenipoten- 
tiaries, who, in the beginning of August, concluded a conven- 
tion, importing, that the Russian troops should return to their 
own country ; and that the French king should disband an equal 
number of his forces. Tlie season being far advanced, the Rus- 
sians were provided with winter-quarters in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, where they continued till the spring, when they marched 
back to Livonia. In the meantime seven-and-thirty thousand 
French troops were withdrawn from Flanders into Picardy, and 
the two armies remained quiet till the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty. The suspension of arms was proclaimed at London, and 
in all the capitals of the contracting powers : orders were sent to 
the respective admirals in different parts of the world, to refrain 
from hostilities : and a communication of trade and intelligence 
was again opened between the nations which had been at variance. 
No material transaction distinguished the campaign in Italy. The 
French and Spanish troops who had joined the Genoese in tlie 
territories of the republic, amounted to thirty thousand men, un- 
der the direction of the Duke de Richelieu, who was sent from 
France to assume that command, on the death of the Duke de 
Boufilers ; while Mareschal de Belleisle, at the head of fifty 
thousand men, covered the western Riviera, which was threatened 
with an invasion by forty thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, 
under General Lcutrum. At the same time General Brown, 
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with a more numerous army, prepared to re-enter the eastern Riviera, 
and re-commeiice the siege of Genoa. But these intended opera- 
tions were prevented by an armistice, which took place as soon a.s 
the belligerent powers had acceded to the preliminaries. 

XXXII. In the East-Iudies, Rear-Admiral Boscawen under- 
took the siege of Pondicherry, which, in the month of August, he 
blocked up by sea with his squadron, and invested by land with 
a small army of four thousand I'iuropeans, and about two thou- 
sand natives of that country. He prosecuted the enterprise with 
-great spirit, and took the fort of Area Coupan, at the distance of 
three miles from the town: then he made his approaches to the 
place, against which he opened batteries, while it was bombarded 
and cannonaded by the shipping. But the fortifications were so 
strong, the garrison so numerous, and the engineers of the enemy 
so expert in their profession, that he made very little progress, and 
sustained considerable damage. At length, his army being di- 
minished by sickness, and the rainy season approaching, he or- 
dered the artillery and stores to be re-embarked ; and raising the 
siege on the sixth day of October, returned to Fort St. David, 
after having lost about a thousand men in this expedition. In the 
sequel, several ships of his squadron, and above twelve hundred 
sailors, perished in a hurricane. The naval force of Great Bri- 
tain was more successful in the W est Indies. Rear-Admiral 
Knowles, with a squadron of eight ships, attacked Fort Louis, 
on the south side of Hispaniola, which after a warm action of 
three hours was surrendered on capitulation, and dismantled. 
Then he made an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba, and 
returned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined at his disappointment, 
which he imputed to the misconduct of Captain Dent, who was 
tried in England by a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. 
On the first day of October, the same admiral cruizing in the 
neighbourhood of the Havannah, with eight ships of the line, en- 
countered a Spanish sqmidron of nearly the same strength, under 
the command of the Admirals Reggio and Spinolu. The en- 
gagement began between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and continued with intervals till eight in the evening, when the 
enemy retired to the Havannah, with the loss of two ships; one 
of which struck to the British Admiral, and the other was, two 
days after, set on lire by her own commander, that she might not 
full into the hands of the English. Mr. Knowles taxed some of 
his captains with misbehaviour, and they recriminated on his con- 
duct. On their return to England, a court-martial was the con- 
sequence of the mutual accusations. Those who adhered to the 
commander, and the others whom he impeached, were inflamed 
against each other with the most rancorous resentment. The 
admiral himself did not escape uncensured : two of his captains 
were reprimanded; but Captain Holmes, who had displayed un- 
common courage, was honourablv acquitted. Their auimosities 
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did not end witli the court-martial. A bloodless encounter hap- 
pened between the admiral and Captain Powlett : but Captain 
Innes and Captain Clarke, meeting by appointment in Hyde 
Park with pistols, the former was mortally wounded, and died 
next morning; tlic latter was tried, and condemned for murder, 
but indulged with his majesty’s pardon. No naval transaetion of 
any consefjuence happened in the iuuropcan seas, during the 
course of this summer. In .lanuary, indeed, the Magnanime, 
a I'Veiirh ship of the line, was taken in the channel by two 
English cruisers, after an obstinate cugagenicnt : and the pri- 
vateers took a considerable number of merchant ships from the 
enemy. 

X XX 11 1. The plenipotentiaries still continned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle, discussing all the articles of the definitive treaty, which was 
at length concluded imd signed on the seventh day of October. 
It was founded on former treaties, which were now exjircssly con- 
firmed, from that of Westphalia to the last concluded at London 
and Vienna. 'Hie contracting parties agreed. That all prisoners 
on each side should be inutuaTly released without ransom, and a/f 
conquests restored: ‘lliat the duchies of Parma, Placentia and 
Ouastalla, should be ceded as a settlement to the infant Don 
I’hilip, and the heirs male of his body; but in case of his ascend- 
ing the throne of Spain, or of the Two Sicilies, or his dying 
without male issue, that they should revert to the Mouse of 
Austria: 'Phat the King of Great Britain should, immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty, send two persons of rank and 
distinction, to reside in I'raiice, as hostages, until restitution 
should be made of Cape Breton, and all the other conquests 
which his Britannic nnyesty should have achieved in the East 
or West Indies, before or after the preliminaries were signed : 
'J1iat the assieuto contract, with the article of the annual ship, 
should be confirmed for four years, during which the enjoyment 
of that privilege was suspended since the conimenceineut of the 
present war; that Dunkirk should remain fortified on the land 
side, and towards the sea continuing on the footing of former 
treaties. All the contracting powers became guarantees to the 
King of Prussia for the duchy of Silesia and the county of 
Giatz, as he at present jmssessed ihem : and they likewise en- 
gaged to secure the Empress (^ueen of Hungary and Bohemia 
in possession of her hereditary ilomiuions, according to the prag- 
matic sanction. The other articles regulated the forms and times 
fixed fur his mutual restitution, as well as for the termination of 
hostilities in different parts of the world. But the right of. 
English subjects to navigate in the American seas, without being 
subject to .search, was nut once mentioned, though this claim w as 
tlie original source of the diderences between Great Britain and 
Spain : nor were the limits of Acadia ascertained. This and all 
other disputes w'ere left to the discussion of commissaries. We 
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liave already observed, that after tne troubles of the empire 
began, the war was no longer maintained on British principles. 
It became a continental contest, and was prosecuted on the side 
of the allies without conduct, spirit, or unanimity. In the Ne- 
therlands they were outnumbered and outwitted by the enemy. 
They never hazarded a battle without sustaining a defeat. Their 
vast armies, paid by Great Britain, lay hiactivc, and beheld one 
fortress reduced after another, until the whole country was sub- 
dued ; and as their generals fought, their plenipotentiaries nego- 
ciated. At a time when their , affairs began to wear the most 
promising aspect, when the arrival of the Russian auxiliaries would 
have secured an undoubted superiority in the field ; when the 
British fleets had trampled on the naval power of France and 
Spain, intercepted their supplies of treasure, and cut off ail their 
resources of commerce : the British ministers seemed to treat, 
without the least regard to the honour and advantage of their 
country. .'ITtey left her most valuable and necessary rights of 
trade unowned and undecided: they subscribed to the insolent 
demand of sending the nobles of the realm to grace the court, 
and adorn the triumphs of her enemy ; and they tamely gave up 
her compiests in North- America, of more consequence to her 
traflic than all the other dominions for which the powers at war 
contended : they gave up the important isle of Cape-Breton, 
in exchange for a petty factory in the East-Indies, belonging 
to a private company, whose existence had been deemed pre- 
judicial to the commonwealth. What then were the fruits which 
Britain reaped from this long and desperate war! A dreadfiit 
expence of blood and treasure*, disgrace upon disgrace, an 
additional load of grievous imposition.s, and the national debt 
accumulated to the enormous sum of eighty millions sterling. 

* Such an expensire nnr could nut be maintained without a very extraordi- 
nary exertion uf a cuinmercial apirrt : accordingly we hiid that Great Britain, 
since the dentil nf King VVilliaiii, has risen under her pressures with increased 
vigour and porscveriiiice. Whether it lie oniiig to the natural progression of 
tnide extending itself (roin its origin to its acme or ne plus ultra, or to the eii- 
courngemeiit given by the ndministralion tu uionied men of all denominatiuns ; 
or to necessity, impelling tliose who can no longer live un small inenmrs to 
risque their capitals in inilhc, that they may have a chance for lietteriiig their 
fortunes; or, lastly, to a concurrence of all these causes; certain it is, the na- 
tional exports and imports hare been sensibly increasing for these forty years ; the 
yearly medium of wniillea exports, from the year 1738 tol743 inclusive, amtiunted 
to about tliree millions and a half, wliirdi was a yearly increase un the medium, 
of five hundred thousand pounds above the medium from 1718 to 1724. From 
this article, the reader will conceive the prodigious extent and importance of the 
British commerce. 
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peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unstable or inglo* 
nous it might appear to those few who understood th^ 
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interests, and felt for the honour of their country, was neverthe- 
less hot unwelcome to the nation in general. The British minis- 
try will always find it more difiicult to satisfy the people at the 
end of a successful campaign, than at the conclusion of an unfor- 
tunate war. The English are impatient of miscarriage and disap- 
pointment, and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. At this 
period they were tired of the burthens, and sick of the disgraces, 
to which they had been exposed in the course of seven tedious 
campaigns. They had suffered considerable losses and interrup- 
tion ill the article of commerce, which was the source of their na- 
tional opulence and power: they knew it would necessarily be 
clogged with additional duties, for the maintenance of a conti- 
nental war, and the support of foreign subsidiaries ; and they 
drew very faint presages of future success cither from the con- 
duct of their allies, or the capacity of their commanders. To a 
people influenced by these considerations, the restoration of a 
free trade, the respite from that anxiety and suspense which the 
prosecution of a war never fails to engender, and the prospect of 
a speedy deliverance from discouraging restraint and oppressive 
impositions were advantages that sweetened the bitter draft of a 
dishonourable treaty, and induced the majority of the nation to 
acquiesce in the peace, not barely without murmuring, but even 
with some degree of satisfaction and applause. 

II. Immediately after the exchange of ratifications at Aix-la- 
Chapelle the armies were broken up; the allies in the Netherlands 
withdrew their several proportions of troops ; the French began 
to evacuate Flanders : and the English forces were re-embarked 
for their own country. Uis Britannic majesty returned from his 
German dominions in November, having lauded near Margate, 
in Kent, after a dangerous passage; and on the twenty-ninth of 
the same month he opened the session of parliament. By this 
time the misunderstanding between the first two personages of the 
Royal Family had been increased by a fresh succession of mutter. 
The Prince of Wales had held a court of Stannary, in quality of 
Duke of Cornwall; and revived some claims attached to that 
dignity, which, had they been admitted, would have greatly 
augmented his influence among the Cornish boroughs. These 
efforts roused the jealousy of the administration, which had always 
considered them as an interest wholly dependent on the crown : 
and, therefore, the pretensions of his Royal Highness were op- 
posed by the whole weight of the ministry. His adherents, re- 
senting these hostilities as an injury to their royal master, im- 
mediately joined the remnant of the former oppositiou in parlia- 
ment, and resolved to counteract all the ministerial measures that 
should fall under their cognizance ; at least, they determined to 
seize every opportunity of thwarting the servants of the crowm, 
in every scheme or proposal that had not an evident tendency to 
the advantage of the nation. This band of auxiliaries was headed 
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by the Earl of E — t, Dr. Lee, and Mr. N— t. Tlie first pos- 
sessed a species of eloquence rather plausible than powerful; 
he spoke with fluency and lire : his spirit was bold and enter- 
prising, his apprehension quick, and his repartee severe. Dr. 
Lee was a tnaa of extensive erudition and irreproachable morals, 
particularly versed in the civil law, which he professed, and per- 
fectly well acquainted with the constitution of his country. Mr. 

— t was an orator of middling abilities, who harangued upon 
all subjects indiscriminately, and supplied with confldence what 
he wanted in capacity : he had been at some pains to study the 
business of the House, as well as to understand the machine of 
government; and was tolerably well heard, as he generally spoke 
with an appearance of ^ood humour, and hazarded every whimsi- 
cal idea, as it rose in his imagination. But Lord Bolingbroke is 
said to have been the chief spring which, in secj;et, actuated the 
deliberations of the prince’s court. That nobleman, seemingly 
sequestered from the tumults of a public life, resided at Batter- 
sea, where he was visited like a sainted shrine by all the di.stin- 
guished votaries of wit, eloijuence, and political ambition. There 
he was cultivated and admired for the elegance of his manners, 
and the charms of his conversation. 'Flie prince’s curiosity was 
first captivated by his character, and his esteem was afterwards 
secured by the irresistible address of that extraordinary personage, 
who contiiiued in a regular progression to insinuate himself still 
farther and farther into the good graces of his royal patron. >How 
far the conduct of his royal highness was influenced by the pri- 
vate advice of this nobleman we shall not pretend to determine: 
but, certain it is, the friends of the ministry propagated a report, 
that he was the dictator of those measures which the prince adopt- 
ed; and that, under the specious pretext of attachment to the 
heir apparent of the crown, he concealed his real aim, which was 
to perpetuate the breach in the royal family. Whatever his sen- 
timents and motives might have been, this was no other than a 
revival of the old ministerial clamour, that a man cannot be well 
affected to the king, if he pretends to censure any measure of 
the administration. 

III. The weight which the opposition derived from these new 
confederates in the House of Commons was still greatly over- 
balanced by the power, influence, and ability that sustained every 
ministerial project. Mr. Pelham, who chiefly managed the helm 
of affairs, was generally esteemed as a nian of honesty and can- 
dour, actuated by a sincere love for his country, though he had 
been educated in erroneous principles of government, and in 
some measure obliged to prosecute a fatal system, which de- 
scended to him by nilieritance. At this time he numbered Mr. 
Pitt among his fellow-ministers, and was moreover supported by 
many other individuals of distinguished abilities; among whom 
the first place in point of genius, was due to Mr. M. who execu- 
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ted the office of solicitor-general. This gentleman, the son of 
a noble family in North Britain, had raised himself to g^eat 
eminence at the bar, by a most keen intuitive spirit of apprehcu* 
sioii, that seemed to seize every object at first glance ; an innate 
sagacity, that saved the trouble of intense application; and an 
irresistible stream of eloquence, that flowed pure and classical, 
stroqg and copious, reflecting, in the most conspicuous (Kiint of 
view, the subjects over which it rollerl, and sweeping before it 
all the slime of formal hesitation, and all the entangling weeds of 
chicanery. Yet, the servants of the crown were not so implicitly 
attached to the first minister as to acquiesce in all his plans, and 
dedicate their time and talents to the support of every couit- 
measure indiscriminately. 'I'his was one material point in which 
Mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims of his predecessor, who 
admitted of no contradiction from any of his adherents or fellow- 
servants, but insisted on sacrificing their whole perception and 
faculties to his conduct and disposal. That sordnl deference to 
a minister no longer cliaractonsed the subordinate instruments of . 
the administration. It was not unusual to see the great oflicers 
of the government divided in a parliamentary debate, and to hear 
the secretary at war opposing with gre^at vehemence a clause 
suggested by the chancellor of the exchequer. After all, if we 
coolly consider those arguments which have been bandied about, 
and retorted with such eagerness and acrimony in the House of 
Commons, and divest them of those passionate tropes and de- 
clamatory metaphors which the spirit of opposition alone had 
produced, we shall find very little left for the subject of dispute, 
and sometimes be puzzled to discover any material source of 
disagreement. 

IV. In the month of November his majesty opened tha sess- 
sion of parliament with a speech, acquainting them, That the 
ilefinitive treaty of peace was at length signed by all the parties 
concerned; That he had made the most effectual proxision for 
securing the rights and interests of his own subjects; and procured 
for his alHes the best conditions, which, in the pre.sc4it situation 
of affairs, could be obtained. He said, he had found a geiicial 
good disposition in all parties to bring the negociatioii to a happy 
conclusion : and observed, that we might promise ourselves a 
long enjoyment of the blessings of peace. Einaliy, after having 
remarked that times of tranquillity were the proper seasons for 
lessening the national debt, and strengthening the kingdom against 
future events, he recommended to the Commons the iniprove- 
inent of the public revenue, the maiiitenaiice of a considerable 
naval force, the advancement of commerce, and the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. This speech, as ii.sual, was echoed back 
by an address to the throne from both Houses, containing general 
expressions of the warmest loyalty and gratitude to his majesty, 
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and implying the most perfect satisfaction and acquiescence 
in the articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

V. The members in the opposition, according to custom, ca- 
villed at the nature of this address. ITiey observed, that the late 
pacification was the worst and most inglorious of all the bad trea- 
ties to which the English nation had ever subscribed: that it was 
equally disgraceful, indefinite, and absurd : they said, the British 
navy had gained such an ascendancy over the French at sea, that 
the sources of their wealth were already choaked up; that the 
siege of Maestricht would have employed their arms in the I.ow- 
Countries till the arrival of the Russians ; and that the accession 
of these auxiliaries would have thrown the superioi ity into the scale 
of the allies. They did not fail to take notice, that the most 
important and original object of the war was left wholly unde- 
cided ; and demonstrated the absurdity of their promising, in the 
address, to make good such engagements as his majesty had en- 
tered into with his allies, before they knew what those engage- 
ments were. In answer to these objections, the ministers replied, 
That the peace was in itself rather better than could be expected; 
and that the smallest delay might have proved fatal to the libci^ 
ties of Europe. ITtey affirmed, that the Dutch were upon tlie 
point of concluding a neutrality, in consequence of which their 
troops would have been withdrawn from the allied army; and, in 
that case, even the addition of the Russian auxiliaries would not 
have rendered it a match for the enemy. They asserted, that if 
the war had been prolonged another year, the national credit of 
Great Britain must have been entirely ruined, many of the public 
funds having sunk below par in the preceding season, so that the 
ministry had begun to despair of seeing the money paid in on 
the new subscription. With respect to the restoration of Cape- 
Breton, the limits of Nova-Scotia, and the right of navigating 
without search in the American seas, which right had been left 
unestablished in the treaty, they declared, that the first was an 
unnecessary expence, of no consequence to Great Britain; and 
that the other two were points in dispute, to be amicably settled 
in private conferences by commissaries duly authorized ; but by 
no means articles to be established by a general treaty. 

VI. What the opposition wanted in strength, it endeavoured 
to make up with spirit and perseverance. Every ministerial mo- 
tion and measure was canvassed, sifted, and decried with uncom- 
mon art and vivacity : but all this little availed against the single 
article of superior numbers ; and accordingly this w as the source 
of certain triumph in all debates in which the servants of the 
crown were united. The nation had reason to expect an imme- 
diate mitigation in the article of annual expence, considering 
the nipnber of troops and ships of war which had been reduced 
at the ratification of the treaty ; but they were disagreeably un- 
deceived ill finding themselves again loaded with very extraoidi- 
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nary impositions, for the payment of a vast debt which govern- 
ment had contracted in the course of tlie war, notwithstanding 
the incredible aids granted by parliament. The committee of sup- 
ply established four points of consideration, in their deliberations 
concerning the sums necessary to be raised ; namely, for fulfil- 
ling the engagements which the parliament had entered into with 
his majesty, and the services undertaken for the success of the 
war ; for discharging debts contracted by government for making 
good deficiencies ; and for defraying the current expence of the 
year. It appeared, that the nation owed four-and-forty thousand 
pounds to the Elector of Bavaria ; above thirty thousand to the 
Duke of Brunswick; the like sum to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel ; and near nine thousand pounds to the Elector of Mentz. 
'Fhe Queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The city of Glasgow, in North- Britain, presented 
a petition, praying to be reimbursed the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, extorted from that corporation by the son of the preten- 
der, during the rebellion. One hundred and twelve thousand 
pounds were owing to the forces in North-America and the East- 
Indies; besides near half a million due on extraordinary expence 
incurred by the land forces in America, Flanders, and North- 
Britain, by the office of Ordnance, and other services of the last 
year, to which the parliamentary provision did not extend. The 
remaining debt of the Ordnance amounted to above two hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds : but the nayy-bills could not be dis- 
charged for less than four millions. An addition of two millions 
three hundred and seventy-four thousand three hundred thirty- 
three pounds fifteen shillings and two pence was also required 
for the current service of the year. In a word, the whole annual 
supply exceeded eight millions sterling — a sum at which the 
whole nation expressed equal astonishment and disgust. It was 
charged upon the duties on malt, mum, cyder, and perry, the 
land-tax at four shillings in the pound, annuities on the sinking- 
fund, an application of one million from that deposit, and the 
loan of the like sum to be charged on the first aids of next session. 
The number of seamen was reduced to seventeen thousand, and 
that of the land forces to eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven, including guards and garrisons. 

VII. Every article of expence, however, was warmly disputed 
by the anti-courtiers ; especially the demand of the Queen of 
Hungary, which was deemed unreasonably exorbitant and. rapa- 
cious, considering the seas of blood which we had shed, and the 
immensity of treasure we had exhausted for her benefit : and surely 
the subjects of this nation had some reason to complain of an in- 
dulgence of this nature, granted to a power which they had literally 
snatched from the brink of ruin — a power whose quarrel they had 
espoused with a degree of enthusiasm that did much more honour 
to dieir gallantry than to their discretion — a power tliat kept aloof. 
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with a stateliness of pride peculiar to herself and family ; and be- 
held her British auxiliaries fighting her battles at their own ex- 
pellee : while she squanidered away, in the idle pageantry of bar- 
barous magnificence, those ample subsidies which they advanced 
in order to maintain her armies, and furnish out her proportion 
of the war. The leaders of the opposition neglected do oppor- 
tunity of embittering the triumphs of their adversaries; they in- 
veighed against the extravagance of granting sixteen thousand 
pounds for the pay of general and staff officers, during a peace 
that required no such establishment, especially at a juncture when 
the national incumbrances rendered it absolutely necessary to 
practise every expedient of oeconoray. They even combated die 
request of the city of Glasgow, to be indemnified for the extraor- 
dinary exaction it underwent from the rebels, though it appeared, 
from unquestionable evidence, that this extraordinary contribu- 
tion was exacted on account of that city’s peculiar attachment to 
the reigaing family: that it had always invariably adhered to re- 
volution principles; and, with au unequalled spirit of loyalty and 
zeal for the protestant succession, distmguiahed itself both in the 
last and preceding rebellion. 

VII r. But the most violeut contest arose on certain regulations 
which the ministry wanted to establish in two bills, relating to 
the sea and land service. The first, under the title of a bill for 
amending, explaining, and reducing into oue act of parliament 
tbc laws relating to the navy, was calculated solely with a view 
of subjecting half-pay officers to martial law — a design w-faich not 
only furnished the opposition with a plausible handle for accusing 
the ministers, as intending to encroach upon the constitution, in 
order to extend the influence of the Crown ; but also alarmed the 
sea-officers to such a degree, that they assembled to a considera- 
ble number, with a view to deliberate upon the proper means 
of defending their privileges and liberties from invasion. Tlie 
result of their consultations was a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, subscribed by three admirals and forty-seven captains, not 
members of parliament, representing, That the bill in agitation 
contained several clauses, tending to the injury and dishonour of 
all naval officers, as well as to the detriment of his majesty’s 
service ; and that the laws already in force had been always found 
effectual for securing the service of officers on half-pay upon the 
most pressing occasions : they, therefore, hoped, that they should 
not be subjected to new hard^iips and discouragements ; and beg- 
ged to be heard by their counsel, before the committee of the 
whole House, touching such parts of the bill as they appreliend- 
ed would be injurious to themselves and the other officers of his 
majesty’s navy. This petition was presented to the House by 
Sir Joim Norris, and the motion for its being read was seconded 
by Sir Peter Warren, whose character was universally esteemed 
and beloved in the nation. This measure had like to have pro- 
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duced very serious consequences. Many comnaandcrs and subal- 
terns bad repaired to the Admiralty, and threatened, in plain 
terms, to throw up their commissions in case the bill should pass 
into a law; and a general ferment was begun among all the sub- 
ordinate members of the navy. A motion was made. That the 
petitioners, according to their request, should be heard by their 
counsel ; and this proposal was strongly urged by the 6rsl orators 
of the auti-ministerial association; but the minister, conliding in 
his own strength, reinforced by the abilities of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Lyttelton, and Mr. Fox the secretary at War, strenuously op- 
posed the motion, which, upon a division was thrown out by a 
great majority. The several articles of the bill were afterwards 
separately debated with great warmth ; and though Mr. Pelham 
had, with the most disinterested air of candour, repeatedly de- 
clared that he required no support even from his own adherents, 
but that which might arise from reason unrestrained, and full 
conviction, he, on this occasion, reaped all the fruit from their 
zeal and attachment which could be expected from the most im- 
plicit complaisance. Some plausible amendments of the most 
exceptionable clause's were offered, particularly of that which 
imposed an oath upon, the members of every court-martial,' that 
they should not, on any acepunt, disclose the opinions or trans- 
actions of any such tribunal. TUs was considered as a sanction, 
under which any court-maitial might commit die most flagrant 
acts of injustice and oppression, which even parliament itself 
could not redress, because it would be impossible to ascertain 
the truth, eternally sealed up by this absurd obligation. The 
amendment proppsed was, that the member of a conrt-martial 
might reveal the transactions and operations of it, in all cases 
w herein the courts of justice, as the law now stands, have a right 
to interfere, if required thereto by either House of parliament; a 
very reasonable mitigation, which, however, was rejected by the 
majority. Neverthmess, the suspicion of an intended encroach- 
ment had raised such a clamour without doors, and diffused the 
odium of this measure so generally, that the minister thought 
proper to drop the projected article of war, subjecting the re- 
formed officers of the navy to the jurisdictions of courts-martial; 
and the bill being also softened in other particulars, during its 
passage tiirough the Upper-House, at length received the royal 
assent. 

IX. The flame which this act had kindled, was rather increased 
than abated on the appearance of a new mutiny-bill replete with 
divers innovations, tending to augment the influence of the crown, 
as well ns the authority and power of a military jurisdiction. All 
the articles of war established since the reign of Charles the se- 
cond, were submitted to the inspection of the Commons : and in 
these appeared a gradual spirit of encroachment, almost imper- 
ceptibly deviating from the civil institutes of the English consti- 
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tution, towards the establishment of a military dominion. By 
this new bill a power was vested in any commander in chief, to 
revise and correct any legal sentence of a court-martial, by which 
the members of such a court, corresponding with the nature of 
a civil jury, were rendered absolutely useless, and the comman- 
der in a great measure absolute; fur he had not only the power 
of summoning such officers as he might choose to sit on any 
trial, a prerogative unknown to any civil court of judicature ; but 
he was also at liberty to review and alter the sentence ; so that 
a man was subject to two trials for the same offence, and the 
commander in chief was judge both of the guilt and the punish- 
ment. By the final clause oftliis bill, martial law was extended 
to all officers on half-pay; and the same arguments which had 
been urged against this article in the navy bill, were now repeat- 
ed and reinforced with redoubled fervour. Many reasons were 
offered to prove that the half-pay was allotted as a recompense 
for past services; and the opponents of the bill affirmed, that 
such an article, by augmenting the dependents of the crown, 
might be very dangerous to the constitution. On the other hand, 
the partisans of the ministry asserted, that the half-pay was grant- 
ed as a retaining fee; and that originally all those who eiijo^-cd 
this indulgence were deemed to be in actual service, consc<iuent- 
ly sulnect to martial law. Mr. Pitt, who at this time exercised 
the office of paymaster-general with a rigour of integrity un- 
known to the most disinterested of all his predecessors in that de- 
partment, espoused the clause in dispute, as a necessary exten- 
sion of military discipline, which could never be attended with 
any bad consequence to the liberty of the nation. The remarks 
which he made on this occasion, implied an opinion that our 
liberties wholly existed in dependence upon the direction of the 
sovereign, and the virtue of the army. “ To that virtue (said he) 
we trust even at this hour, small as our army is — to that virtue 
we must have trusted, had this bill been modelled as its warmest 
opposers could have wished ; and without this virtue, should the 
Lords, the Commons, and the people of England entrench them- 
selves behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword will find a 
passage to the vitals of the constitution.” All the disputed ar- 
ticles of the bill being sustained on the shoulders of a great ma- 
jority, it was conveyed to tlie Upper House, where it excited 
another violent contest. Upon the question whether officers on 
half-pay had not been subject to martial law, the judges were 
consulted and divided in their sentiments. The Earl of Bath de- 
clared his opinion, tha' martini law did not extend to reformed 
officers; and opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. He 
admitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on half-pay, 
who, being taken in actual rebellion at Preston, in the year 1715, 
had been executed on the spot by martial law, in consequence of 
the king’s express order. He candidly owned, that he himself 
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was secretary at war at that period ; that he had approved of this 
order, and even transmitted it to General Carpenter, who com- 
manded at Preston ; but now his opinion was entirely changed. 
He observed, tliat when the forementioned rebellion firat broke 
out, the House presented an address to the king, desiring his 
majesty would be pleased to employ all half-pay officers, and 
gratify them with whole pay; and, indeed, all such officers were 
voted on whole pay, by the House of Commons. They were 
afterwards apprised of this vote, by an advertisement in the 
gazette, and ordered to hold themselves in readiness to repair to 
such places as should be appointed ; and finally commanded to 
repair by such a d^to those places, on pain of being struck off 
the half-pay list, lliese precautions would have been unnecessa- 
ry, had they been deemed subject to martial law ; and the penalty 
for non-obedience would not have been merely a privation of 
their pensions, but they would have fallen under the punishment 
of death, as deserters from the service* His lordship distinguish- 
ed, with great propriety and precision, between a step which had 
been precipitately taken in a violent crisis, when the public was 
heated with apprehension and resentment, and a solemn law con- 
certed at leisure, during the most profound tranquillity. Not- 
withstanding the spirited opposition of this nobleman, and some 
attempts to insert additional clauses, the bill having undergone 
a few inconsiderable amendments, passed by a very considerable 
majority. 

X. Immediately after the mutiny-bill had passed the Lower 
House, another fruitless effort was made by the opposition. The 
danger of a standing army, on whose virtue the constitution of 
Great Britain seemed to depend, did not fail to alarm the minds 
of many who were zealously attached to the liberties of their 
country, and gave birth to a scheme, which, if executed, would* 
have enabled the legislature to establish a militia tliat must have 
answered many national purposes, and acted as a constitutional 
bulwalk against the excesses and ambition of a military standing 
force, under the immediate influence of government. The scheme 
which patriotism conceived, was, in all probability, adopted by 
party. A bill was brought in, limiting the time beyond which no 
soldier, or non-commissioned officer, should be compelled t^o 
continue in the service. Had this limitation taken place, such a 
rotation of soldiers would have ensued among the common peo- 
ple, that in a few years every peasant, labourer, and inferior 
tradesman in the kingdom would have understood the exercise of 
arms : and perhaps the people in general would have concluded 
that a standing army was altogether unnecessary. A project of 
this nature could not, for obvious reasons, be agreeable to the 
administration, and therefore the bill was rendered abortive ; for, 
after having been twice read, it was postponed from time to time, 
till the parliament was prorogued, and never appeared in the se- 
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quel. Such were the chief subjects of debate between the minis- 
try and the opposition, composed, as we have already obseived, 
of the prince’s servants and the remains of the country party, this 
last being headed by Lord Strange, son of tlie Earl of Derby, and 
Sir Francis Dashwood ; the former a nobleman of distinguished 
abilities, keen, penetrating, eloquent, and sagacious; the latter 
frank, spirited, and sensible. 

XI. It must be owned, however, for the honour of the minis- 
try, that if they carried a few unpopular measures with a high 
hand, they seemed earnestly desirous of making amends to the 
nation, by promoting divers regulations for the benefit and im- 
provement of commerce, which actually took place in the ensu- 
ing session of parliament. One of the principal objects of this 
nature which fell under their cognizance, was the trade to the 
coast of Guinea ; a very important branch of tralHck, whether 
considered as a market of British manufactures, or as the source 
that supplied the English plantations with negroes. 'Fhis was 
originally monopolised by a joint-stock company, which had 
from time to time derived considerable sums from the legislature, 
for enabling them the better to support certain forts or castles 
on the coast of Africa, to facilitate the commerce aud protect 
the merchants. In the sequel, however, the exclusive privilege 
Jiaving been judged prejudicial to the national trade, the coast 
was laid open to all British subjects indiscriminately, on condi- 
tion of their paying a certain duty towards defraying the expence 
of the forts and factories. This expedient did not answer the 
purposes for which it had been contrived. The separate traders, 
instead of receiving any benefit from the protection of the com- 
pany, industriously avoided their castles, as the receptacles of ty- 
ranny and oppression. The company, whether from the miscon- 
duct or knavery of their directors, contracted such a load of debts 
as their stock was unable to discharge, lliey seemed to neglect 
the traffic, and allowed the castles to decay. In a word, their 
credit being exhausted, and their creditors growing clamorous, 
they presented a petition to the House of Commons, disclosing 
their distresses, and imploring such assistance as should enable 
them not only to pay their debts, but also to maintain tli^ir forts 
in a defensible condition. This petition, recommended to the 
House in a message from his majesty, was corroborated by another 
in behalf of the company's creditors. Divers merchants of Lon- 
don, interested in tlie trade of Africa and the British plantations 
in America, petitioned the House, that, as the African trade was 
of the utmost importance to the nation, and could not be support- 
ed without forts and settlements, some effectual means should 
be speedily taken for protecting and extending this valuable branch 
of commerce. A fourth was offered by the merchants of Liver- 
pool, representing that the security and protection of the trade to 
Africa must always principally depend upon his majesty’s ships 
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of war being properly stationed on that coast, and aeasonahly re- 
lieved ; and that such fucts and settlements as niiglit be judged 
necessary for marks of sovereignty and possesswa, would j>r«ve a 
nuisance and a burthen to the trade, shoaikl they remaiu in the 
hands of any joint-stock company, whose private iaterest alwaya 
had been, and ever would be, found iocompatible with the int^ 
rest of the separate and open trader. They therefore prayed, 
that the said forts might either be taken into his majesty’s imme- 
diate possession, and supported by the |»ublic, or eonHnitted to 
the merchants trading on that coast, ta .such a maimer as the 
House should judge expedient, without vesting in them any other 
advantage, or right to me oommerce, but what should be comf 
nion to all his majesty’s subjects. This remonstrance was suc- 
ceeded by another, to the same effect, from the master, wardens, 
assistants, and commonalty of the society of merchant adventu- 
rers within the city of Bristol. All these petitions were referred 
to a committee, appointed to deliberate on this subject; who 
agreed to certain resolutions, implying, that the trade to Africa 
should be free and open; That the British forts and settlemeuts 
on that coast ought to be maintained, and put under proper di- 
rection ; and. That, in order to carry ou the African trade iu the 
most beneficial .manner to these kingdoms, all the British sub- 
jects trading to Africa should be united in one open company, 
without any joint-stock, or power to trade as a corporation- A 
bill was immediately founded on these resolution, .which .alarmed 
the company to such a degree, that they had recourse .to another 
petition, demonstrating their right to the coast of Africa, and ex- 
pressing their reliance on the justipe of the House, .that they 
should not be deprived of their property without an adequate con- 
sideration. In a few days a second address was offered by their 
creditors, complaining of the company’s mismanagement, promis- 
ing to surrender their right, as the wisdom of parliament should 
prescribe; praying that their debts might be enquired into; and 
that the equivalent to be granted for ithe company’s possessions 
might be secured and applied, in the finlt place, for. their benefit. 
The Commons, in consequence of this petition, ordered the 
company to produce a list of their debts, together witb a ^opy of 
their charter, and two remonstrances, which their creditors bad 
presented to them before this application to parliametit. A conv- 
mittce of the whole House, having deliberated on these papers 
and petitions, and heard tJie company by their counsel, resolved 
to give them a reasonable compensation for their charter, lands, 
forts, settlements, slaves, and ^ects,<to be iu the first place, ap- 
plied towards the payment of their creditors. A bill being for- 
med accordingly, passed the' Commons, and was conveyed to the 
Upper House, where a great many objections were started ; ami 
for the present it was dropped, until a more unexceptionable 
plan should be concerted. In the mean tune their lordships ad- 
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dressed his majesty, that the lords commissioners for trade and 
plantations might be directed to prepare si scheme on this subject, 
, to be laid before both Houses of Parliament at the beginning of 
next session: That instant orders should be given for the pre- 
serving and securing the forts and settlements on the coast of 
Guinea belonging to Great Britain ; and. That proper persons 
should be appointed to examine into the condition of those forts, 
as well as of the military stores, slaves, and vessels belonging to 
the African company, so as to make a faithful report of these par- 
ticulars with all possible expedition. 

XII. The ministry having professed an inclination, and indeed 
shown a disposition, to promote and extend the commerce of the 
kingdom, the Commons resolved to take some steps for encouraging 
the white fishery along the northern coast of the island, which is an 
inexhaustible source of wealth to our industrious neighbours the 
Dutch, who employ annually a great number of hands and 
vesels in this branch of commerce. The sensible part of the 
British people reflecting on this subject, plainly foresaw tliat a 
fishery under due regulations, undertaken with the protection and 
encouragement of the legislature, would not only prove a fund of 
national riches, and a nursery of seamen; but likewise, in a great 
measure, prevent any future insurrections in the Highlands of 
Scotland, by diffusing a spirit of industry among the natives of 
that country, who finding it in their power to become indepen- 
dent, on the fruits of tlieir own labour, would soon infranebise 
themselves from that slavish attachment, by which they had been 
so long connected with their landlords the chieftains. Accord- 
ingly, a committee was appointed to deliberate on the state of 
the British fishery : and upon their report a bill was founded for 
encouraging the whale fishery on the coast of Spitsbergen, by a 
bounty of forty shillings per ton for every ship equipped for that 
undertaking. The bill having made its way through both Houses, 
and obtained the royal assent, the merchants in different parts of 
the kingdom, particularly in North-Britain, began to build and 
fit out ships of great burthen, and peculiar structure, for the 
purposes of that fishery, which ever since hath been carried on 
with equal vigour and success. Divers merchants and traders 
of London having presented to the House of Commons a petition, 
representing the benefits that would accrue to .the community 
from a herring and cod fishery, established on proper principles, 
and carried *00 with skill and integrity, this remonstrance was re- 
ferred to a committee, upon whose resolutions a bill was formed ; 
but, before this could be discussed in the House, the Parliament 
Vvas prorogued, and of consequence this measure proved abortive. 

XIII. The next regulation proposed in favour of trade, was 
that of laying open the commerce of Hudson’s-Bay, in the most 
northern parts* of America, where a small monopoly maintained 
a few forts and settlements, and prosecuted a very advantageous 
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fur-trade witli the Indians of that continent. It was suggested, 
that the company had long ago enriched themselves by their ex- 
clusive privilege ; that they employed no more than four annual 
ships ; that, contrary to an express injunction in' their charter, 
they discouraged all attempts to discover a north-west passage to 
the East-Indies; that they dealt cruelly and perfidiously with the 
poor Indians who never traded with them, except when compel- 
led by necessity, so that the best part of the fur-trade had devol- 
ved to the enemies of Great Britain; and that their exclusive pa- 
tent restricted to very narrow limits a branch of commerce, which 
might be cultivated to a prodigious extent, as well as to the infi- 
nite advantage of Great Britain. Petitions, that the trade of 
Hudson’s-Bay might be laid open, were presented to the House 
by the merchants of London, Great Yarmouth, and Wolverham- 
ton ; and a committee was appointed to deliberate upon this subject. 
On the other hand, the company exerted themselves in petitions 
and private applications for their own preservation. The commit- 
tee examined many papers and records ; and the report was taken 
into consideration by the whole House. Many evidences were 
interrogated, and elaborate speeches ipade, on both sides of the 
question. At length a majority seemed satisfied that the traffic 
on the coast of Hudson’s-Bay could not be preserved without 
forts and settlements, which must be maintained either by an ex- 
clusive company, or at the public expence; and as this was not 
judged a proper juncture to incumber the nation with any charge 
of that kind, the design of dissolving the company was laid aside 
till a more favourable opportunity. 

XIV. The government had, during the war, found great diffi- 
culty in pressing men for the service of the navy — a practice, 
which, however sanctioned by necessity, is nevertheless a flagrant, 
encroachment on the liberty of the subject, and a violent outrage 
against the constitution of Great Britain. The ministry, there- 
fore, had employed some of their agents to form a scheme for 
retaining in time of peace, by means of a certain allowance, a 
number of seamen, who should be registered for the purpose, and 
be ready to man a squadron upon any emergency. Such a plan, 
properly regulated, would have been a great advantage to com- 
merce, which is always distressed by the practice of pressing sea- 
men ; and at the same time, a great security to the kingdom in 
dairgerous conjunctures, when it may be necessary to equip an ar- 
mament at a minute’s warning. The House of Commons being 
moved upon this subject, agreed to divers resolutions, as a foun- 
dation for the bill ; but the members in the opposition afi'ecting 
to represent this measure in an odious light, as an imitation of 
the French method of registering seamen without their own con- 
sent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as an unpopular project. 

XV . Information having been received, that the French inten- 
ded to settle the neutral islands of St, Lucia, Dominica, St.,Vin-. 
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cent, And Tobago in the W est-Indies, the nation had taken the 
alarm in tlie beginning of the year ; and a motion was made in the 
House of Commons to address his majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions for laying before the House co- 
pies of the instructions giveuto the governors of llarbadoes for ten 
years last past, so far as they related to these neutral islands; but 
whether the ministry was conscious of a neglect in this particular, 
or thought such enquiries trenched upon the prerogative, he oppo- 
sed the motion with all bis might ; and, after some debate, the pre- 
vious question passed in the negative. This was also the fate of 
another motion made by the Earl of £ — t for an address, entreat- 
ing bis majesty would submit to the inspection of the House all 
die proposals of peace that had been made by the French king 
since the year which preceded the last rebellion, to that in which 
the definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. This 
they proposed as a previous step to the parliament’s fonii- 
ing any opinion concerning the utility or necessity of the peace 
which had been established. Violent debates ensued, in which 
the opposition was as much excelled in oratory as outnum- 
bered in votes. Such were the material transactions of this 
session, which in the month of June was closed as usual witli a 
speech from the throne ; in which his majesty signified his hope, 
that the parliament, at their next meeting, would be able to per- 
fect what they had now begun for advancing the trade and navi- 
gation of the kingdom. He likewise expressed his satisfaction at 
seeing public credit flourish at the end of an expensive war : and 
recommended unanimity as the surest bulwark of national se- 
curity. 

XVI. While the mimstry, on some occasions, exhibited all 
the external signs of moderation and good humour; tliey, on 
others, manifested a spirit of jealousy and resentment, winch 
seems to have been childish and illiberal. Two or tliree young 
riotous sttidents at Oxford, trained up in prejudice, and heated 
with intemperance, uttered some expiessions, over their cups, 
implying then attachment to the family of the pretender. 'Flic 
report «f this iudiscretioii was industriously circulated by cer- 
tain worthless individuals, who, having no r^iance on liicir own 
intrinsic merit, hoped to distinguish themselves as the tools of 
party, and to obtain favour with the ministry by acting as volun- 
teers in the infamoais practice of information. Though neither 
the rank, age, nor connexions of the delinquents were such as 
ought to have attracted the notice of the public, tlie vice-chan- 
cellor, heads of houses, and proctors of tlie university, knowing 
the invitboas scrutiny to which llietr conduct was subjected, 
thought proper to pujilish a declaration, -signifying their abhor- 
rence of all seditious practices, their determined resolution to 
panish all oflienders to the utmost severity and rigour of the sta- 
tutes ; and containing peremptory orders for the regulation of the 
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university. NotwKhstanding tliese wise and salutary precautions, 
tlie three boys, who in the heat of their intoxication, had drunk 
the pretender’s health, were taken into custody by a messenger of 
state ; and two of them being tried in the court of king’s bench, 
and found guilty, were sentenced to walk through the courts of 
Westminster, with a speciticadon of tlieir crime fixed to their 
foreheads; to pay a fine of five nobles each; to be imprisoned 
for two years, and find security of their good behaviour for the 
term of seven years after their enlargement. Many people 
thought they saw the proceedings of the star chamber revived in 
the severity of this punishment. The adminbtration, not yet sa- 
tisfied with the vengeance which had been taken on these three 
stripplings, seemed determined to stigmatize the university to 
which they belonged. The cry of jacobitism was loudly trum- 
peted against the whole community. Tlie address of the univer- 
sity, congratulating his majesty on the establishment of the peace 
was rejected with disdain, and an attempt was made to subject 
their statutes to the inspection of the king’s council ; but this 
rule, being argued in the court of king’s-bench, was dismissed, 
in consequence of the opinions given by the judges. Finally, 
the same tribunal granted an information against Dr. Purnel, the 
vice-chancellor, for his behaviour in the case of the rioters above- 
nientioued : but this was countermanded in the sequel, his con- 
duct appe.ariug unexceptionable upon a more cool and impar- 
tial enquiry. 

XVll. In proportion as Oxford declined, her sister university 
rose in the favour of the administration, which she at this period 
cultivated by an extraordinary mark of compliance and attach- 
ment. 'I'lie dignity of Chancellor of the university being vacated 
by the death of the Duke of Somerset, the nation in general 
seemed to think it would naturally devolve upon the Prince of 
Wales, as a compliment at all times due to that rank; but more 
especially to the then heir apparent, who had eminently distin- 
guished himself by the virtues of a patriot and a prince. He had 
even pleased himself with the hope of receiving tliis mark of at- 
tachment from a seminary fur which he entertained a particular 
regard. But the ruling members, seeing no immediate prospect 
of advantage in glorifying even a prince, who was at variance 
w ith the ministry, wisely turned their eyes upon the illustrious 
character of the Duke of Newcastle, whom they elected without 
opposition, and installed with great magnificence ; learning, 
poetry, and eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating the 
shining virtues and extraordinary talents of their new patrou. 

XVTII. Although opposition lay gasping at the feet of power 
in the House of Commons, the people of England did nut yet 
implicitly approve all the measures of the administration; and the 
dregs of faction, still agitated by an internal ferment, threw up 
some ineffectual bubbles in different parts of the kingdom. Some 
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of those who made no secret of their disaffection to the reigning 
family determined to manifest their resentment and contempt of 
certain noblemen, and others, who were said to have abandoned 
their ancient principles, and to have sacrificed their consciences 
to their interest. Many individuals, animated by the fumes of 
inebriation, now loudly extolled that cause which they durst not 
avow when it required their open approbation and assistance; 
and, though they industriously avoided exposing their lives and 
fortunes to the chance of war in promoting their favourite interest 
when there was a possibility of success, they betrayed no appre- 
hensions in celebrating the memory of its last effort, amidst the 
tumult of a riot, and the clamours of intemperance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield the sportsmen of the party appeared in the 
Highland taste of variegated drapery; and their zeal descending 
to a very extraordinary exhibition of practical ridicule, they hunt- 
ed, with hounds clothed in plaid, a fox dressed in a red uniform. 
Even the females at their assembly, and the gentlemen at the 
races, affected to wear the checquered stuff by which the Prince 
Pretender and his followers had been distinguished. Divers no- 
blemen on the course were insulted as apostates : and one per^ 
sonage, of high rank, b said to have undergone a very dbagree- 
able flagellation. 

XiA. As the public generally suffers at the end of a war, by 
the sudden dismbsion of a great number of soldiers and seamen, 
who having contracted a habit of idleness, and finding themselves 
without employment and the means of subsistence, engage in des- 
perate courses, and prey upon tlie community, it was judged 
expedient to provide an opening, through which these un^iet 
spirits might exhale without damage to the commonwealth. The 
most natural was that of encouraging them to become members 
of a new colony iu North-America, which, by being properly 
regulated, supported, and improved, might be the source of 
great advantages to its mother country. Many disputes had 
arisen between the subjects of England and France, concerning 
the limits of Nova-Scotia, which no treaty had as yet properly 
ascertained. A fort had been raised, and a small garrison main- 
tained, by the King of Great Britain, at a part of this very 
country, called Annapolis-Koyal, to over-awe the French neu- 
trals settled in the neighbourhood ; but this did not answer the 
purpose for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or dis- 
pute between the two crowns, these planters, forgetting their 
neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated intelligence 
Jto their own countrymen, settled at St. John’s and Cape Breton, 
and did all the ill offices their hatred could suggest against the 
colonies and subjects of Great Britain. A scheme was now 
formed for making a new establishment on the same peninsula, 
which should further confirm and extend the property and do- 
mioion of the crown of Great Britain in that large tract of couo* 
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try, clear the uncultivated grounds, constitute communities, diffuse 
the benefits of population and agriculture, and improve the fish- 
ery of that coast, which might be rendered a new source of 
wealth and commerce to Old England. The particulars of the 
plan being duly considered it was laid before his majesty, who 
approved of the design, and referred the execution of it to the 
board of trade and plantations, over which the Earl of Hallifax 
presided. This nobleman, endued by nature with an excellent 
capacity, which had been diligently and judiciously cultivated, 
animated with liberal sentiments, and fired with an eager spirit 
of patriotism, adopted the plan with the most generous ardour, 
and cherished the infant colony with paternal affection. The 
commissioners for trade and plantations immediately advertised, 
under the sanction of his majesty’s authority. That proper en- 
couragement would be given to such of the officers and private 
men, lately dismissed from the land and sea service, as were wil- 
ling tp settle with or without families, in the province of Nova- 
Scotia : That the fee-simple, or perpetual property, of fifty 
acres of land should be granted to every private soldier or sea- 
man, free from the payment of any quit-rents or taxes for the 
term of ten years ; at the expiration of which no person should 
pay more than one shilling per annum for every fifty acres so 
granted : That, over and above these fifty, each person should 
receive a grant of ten acres for every individual, including wo- 
men and children, of which his family should consist : That fur- 
ther grants should be made to them as the number should in- 
crease, and in proportion as they should manifest their abilities 
in agriculture : That every officer, under the rank of ensign in 
the land-service, or lieutenant in the navy, should be gratified with 
four-score acres on the same conditions : That two hundred acres 
should be bestowed upon ensigns, three hundred upon lieuten- 
ants, four hundred upon captains, and six hundred on every 
officer above that degree, with proportionable considerations for 
the number and increase of every family : 'Fhat tlie lands should 
be parcelled out as soon as possible after the arrival of the colo- 
nists, and a civil government established : by virtue of which they 
should enjoy all the liberties and privileges of Hritish subjects, 
with proper security and protection : 'I'hat the settlers, with 
their families, should be conveyed to Nova-Scotia, and maiu- 
tained for twelve months after their arrival at the expence of the 
government ; which should also supply them with arms and am- 
munition, as far as should be judged necessary for their defence, 
with proper materials and utensils for clearing and cultivating 
their lands, erecting habitations, exercising the fishery, and such 
other purposes as should be judged necessary for their support. 

Xa. The scheme was so feasible, and the encouragement so 
inviting, that in a little time about four thousand adventurers, 
with their families, were entered, according to the directions < of 
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the board of trade, who in the banning of May set sail from 
England, under the command of Colonel Cornwallis, whom the 
king had appointed their governor, and towards the latter end of 
June arrived at the place of their destination, which was the har- 
bour of Chebuctou, on the sea-coast of the peninsula, about mid- 
way between Cape Canceau and Cape Sable. It is one of the 
most secure and commodious havens in the whole world, and 
well situated for the fishery; yet the climate is cold, the soil bar- 
ren, and the whole country covered with woods of birch, fir, 
pine, and some oak, unfit for the purposes of timber; but at the 
same time extremely difficult to remove and extirpate. Governor 
Cornwallis no sooner arrived in this harbour than he was joined 
by two regiments of infantry from Cape Breton, and a company 
of rangers from Annapolis. Then he pitched upon a spot for 
the settlement, and employed his people in clearing the ground 
for laying tlie foundations of a town ; but some inconveniences 
being discovered in this situation, he chose another to the north- 
ward, hard by the harbour, on an easy ascent, commaniiinv a 
prospect pf the whole peninsula, and well supplied y^ith rivulets 
of fresh and wholesome water. Here he began to build a town 
on a regular plan, to which he gave the name of Halifa.x, in 
honour of the nobleman who had the greatest share in founding 
the colony; and before the approach of winter above three huu- 
dreil comfortable wooded houses were built, the whole surround- 
ed by a strong pallisade. This colony, however, has by no 
means answered the sanguine expectations of the projectors; for 
notwithstanding the ardour with which the interests of it were 
promoted by its noble patron, and the repeated indulgence it 
has reaped from the bounty of the legislature, the inhabitants 
have made little or no progress in agriculture ; the fishery is alto- 
gether neglected, and the settlement entirely subsists on the sums 
expended by the individuals of the army and navy, whose duty 
obliges them to reside in this part of North-America. 

XXI. The e.stablishment of such a powerful colony in Nova- 
Scotia, could not fail giving umbrage to the French in that neigh- 
bourhood, who, though they did not think proper to promulgate 
their jealousy and disgust, nevertheless employed their emissa- 
ries clandestinely in stimulating and exciting the Indians to 
harass the colonists with hostilities, in such a manner as should 
efli'ectually hinder them from extending their plantations, and per- 
haps induce them to abandon the settlement. Xor was this the 
only part of America in which the French court countenanced 
such perfidious practices. More than ever convinced of the im- 
portance of a considerable navy, and an extensive plantation 
trade, they not only exerted uncommon industry in re-establish- 
ing their marine, which had suffered so severely during the war; 
but they resolved, if possible, to extend their plantations, in the 
West-Indies, by settling the neutral islands, which we have al- 
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ready mentioned. In the beginning of the y«-Ar the governor of 
Barbadoes, having received intelligence that the French had be- 
gun to settle the island of Tobago, sent Captain Tyrrel thither 
in a frigate, to learn the particulars. 'Iliat olTicer found above 
three hundred men already landed, secured, by two batteries and 
two ships of war, and in daily expectation of a further reinforce- 
ment from the Marquis de Caylus, governor of Martinique ; ' who 
In-td published an ordonnance, authorising the subjects of the 
French king to settle the island of Tobago, and promising to de- 
fend them fi'om the attempts of all their enemies. This assu- 
rance was in answer to a proclamation issued by Mr. Grenville, 
governor of Barbadoes, and stuck up in the different parts of the 
island, coniniandin^ all the inhabitants to remove, in thirtv days, 
on pain of undergoing military exMutioii. Captain Tyrrel, with 
a spirit that became a commander in the Bribah navy, gave the 
French officers to miderstand, that his Most Christian Mmesty had 
no right to settle the island, which was declared neutral by trea- 
ties; and that, if they would not desist he should be obliged to . 
employ force in driving them from their new settlement Might 
coming on, and Mr. Tyrrel’s ship falling to leeward, the French 
captains seized that opportmiity of sailing to Martinique; and 
ne.xt day the English commander returned to Barbadoes, having 
no power to commit liostilitics. These tidings, wilji a copy of 
the French governor's ordotiiiaiice, were no sooner transmitted 
to the ministry than they dispatched a courier to the English en- 
voy at Paris, with directions to make representations to tlva court 
of Versailles on this subject. The ministry of France, knowing 
they were in no condition to support the consequePces of an im- 
incdiate rupture, and understanding how much the mercliants 
and people of Great Britain were alarmed and incensed at their 
attempts to possess these islaiuis, thought proper to disown tlie 
proceedings of the Marquis de Caylus, and to grant tlie satisfac- 
tion that was demanded, by sending him orders to discoiiliiiue 
the settlement, and evacuate tlie islsuul of Tobago. At the same 
time, however, that the court of Versailles iimde this saciifice 
for the satisfaction of England, the Marquis de Piiysicux, the 
French minister, observed to the English resident, that France 
was undoubtedly in possession of that island towards the middle 
of the last century. He ought in candour to have added, that 
although Louis XIV. made a conquest of tliis island from the 
Ilollaiiders, during his war with that republic, it was restored to 
them by the treaty of Ninieguen, and since that time France 
could not have the least shadow of a claim to number it among 
her settlements. It was before this answer could be obtained 
from the court of Versailles that the motion, of which wc have 
already taken notice, was made in the House of Commons, re- 
lating lo4he subject of the neutral islands; a motion discouraged 
by the court, aud defeated by the majority. 
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XXII. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated by fire- 
works, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which the English, 
French, and Dutch seemed to display a spirit of emulation, in 
point of taste and magnificence; and, in all probability, these 
' three powers were sincerely pleased at the- cessation of the war. 
I’ingland enjoyed a respite from intolerable supplies, exorbitant 
insurance, and interrupted commerce; Holland was delivered 
from the brink of a French invasion; and France had obtained a 
breathing lime for re-establishing her naval power, for exerting 
that spirit of intrigue, by dint of which she hath often embroiled 
her neighbours, and for executing plans of insensible encroach- 
ment, which might prove more advantageous than the progress of 
open hostilities. In the affair of Tobago the French king had 
manifested his inclination to avoid immediate disputes with Eng- 
land ; and had exhibited another proof of the same disposition in 
his behaviour to the Prince-Pretender, who had excited such a 
dangerous rebellion to the island of Great Britain. 

XXIII. Among those princes and powers who excepted 
against different articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Chevalier de St. George, foreseeing that none of the plenipoten- 
tiaries wonld receive his protest, employed his agents to fix it up 
in the public places of Aix-la-Chapelle; a precaution of very lit- 
tle service to his cause, which all the states of Christendom seem- 
ed now to have abandoned. So little was the interest of his 
family considered in this ncgociation, that the contracting powers 
agreed, without reserve, to a literal insertion of the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance; by which it was stipulated, that nei- 
ther the Pretender nor any of his descendants should be allowed 
to reside within the territories belonging to any of the subscribing 
parties. At tlie same time the plenipotentiaries of France pro- 
mised to those of Great Britain, that Prince Charles-Edward 
should be immediately obliged to quit the dominions of his Most 
Christian Majesty. Notice of this agreement was accordingly 
given by the court of Versailles to the young adventurer, and as 
he had declared he would never return to Italy, Mons. de Cour- 
teille, the French envoy to the cantons of Switzerland, was di- 
rected by his sovereign to demand an asylum for Prince Edward 
in the city of Fribourg. The regency having , complied in this 
particular with the earnest request of his Most Christian Majesty, 
Mr. Bamaby, the British minister to the Helvetic Body, took 
the alarm, and presented the magistracy of Fribourg with a re- 
monstrance, couched in such terms as gave offence to that re- 
gency, and drew upon him a severe answer. In vain had the 
French king exerted his influence in procuring tliis retreat for 
the young pretender, who, being pressed with repeated messages 
to withdraw, persisted in refusing to quit the place, to which he 
had been so cordially invited by his cousin the King of France, 
and where he said that monarch had solemnly promised, on the 
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word of a king, that he would never forsake him in his distress, ' 

nor abandon the interests of his family. Louis was not a little 
perplexed at this obstinacy of Prince Edward, which was the 
more vexatious, as that youth appeared to be the darling of the 
Parisians; who not only admired him for his own accomplish- 
ments, and pitied him for his sufferings, but also revered him, as 
a young hero lineally descended from their renowned Henry the 
Fourth. At length, the two English noblemen arriving at Paris, 
as hostages for the performance of the treaty, and seeing him 
appear at all public places of diversion, complained of this cir- 
cumstance, as an insult to their sovereign, and an infringement 
of the treaty so lately concluded. The French king after some 
hesitation between punctilio and convenience, resolved to employ 
violence upon the person of this troublesome stranger, since 
milder remonstrances had not been able to influence bis conduct ; 
but this resolution was not taken till the return of a courier whom 
he dispatched to the Chevalier de St. George; who being thus 
informed of his son’s deportment, wrote a letter to him, laying 
strong injunctions upon him, to yield to the necessity of the times, 
and acquiesce with a good grace in the stipulations which his . 
cousin of France had found it necessary to subscribe, for the in- 
terest of his realm. Edward, far from complying with this advice 
and injunction, signified hb resolution to remain in Paris ; and 
even declared, that be would pistol any man who should presume 
to lay violent hands on his person. In consequence of thb bold 
declaration, an extraordinary council was held at Versailles 
when it was determined to arrest him without further delay, and 
the whole plan of this enterprize was finally adjusted. That 
same evening, the prince entering the narrow lane that leads to 
the Opera, the barrier was immediately shut, and the serjeant of 
the guard called “ To arms on which Monsieur de Vaudreuil, 
exempt of the French guards, advancing to Edward, “ Prince, 

(said he,) I arrest you in the king’s name, by virtue of this order." 

At that instant the youth was surrounded by four grenadiers, in 
order to prevent any mischief he might have done with a case of 
pocket-pistols which he always carried about him; and a guard 
was placed at all the avenues and doors of the Opera-house, lest 
any tumult should have ensued among the populace. Iliese 
precautions being taken, Vaudreuil, with an escort, conducted 
the prisoner through the garden of the Palais-Royal to a house 
where the Duke de Biron waited with a coach and six to convey 
him to the castle of Vincennes, whither he was immedbtely ac- 
companied by a detachment from the regiment of French guards, 
under the command of that nobleman. He had not remained 
above three days in hb confinement when he gave the French 
minbtij to understand, that he would conform liimself to the 
king’s intentions : and was immediately enlarged upon giving his 
wqrd and honour that he would, without delay, retire from the 
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dominions of France. Accordingly, he set out in four days from 
Fontainbleau, attended by three officers who conducted him as 
far as I’ont-Bauvosin on the frontiers, where they took their leave 
of him, and returned to Versailles. He proceeded for some time 
in tlic road to Chamberri; but soon returned into the French 
dominions, and, passing through Daiiphine, repaired to Avignon, 
where he was received with extraordinary honours by the Pope’s 
legate. In the mean time, his arrest excited great murmunngs 
at Paris ; the inhabitants blaming, without scruple, their king’s 
conduct in tliis instance, as a scandalous breach of hospitality, 
as well as a mean proof of condescension to the King of Eng- 
land ; and many severe pasquinades, relating to this transaction, 
were fixed up in the most public places of that metropolis. 

XXIV. Although peace was now re-established among the 
principal powers of the continent, yet another storm seemed rea- 
dy to burst upon the northern parts of Europe, in a fresh rupture 
between Russia and Sweden. Whether the czarina had actually 
obtained information that the French faction meditated some re- 
volution of government at Stockholm, or she wanted a pretence 
for annexing Findinnd to her empire ; certain it is, she afifected 
to apprehend that the Prince successor of Sweden waited only 
for the decease of the reigning king, who w’as very old and infirm, 
to change the form of government, and resume that absolute au- 
thority which some of the monarchs, his predecessors had enjoyed. 
She seemed to think that a prince thus vested with arbitrary power, 
and guided by the councils of France and Prussia, with which Swe- 
den had lately engaged in close alliance, might become a very trou- 
blesome and dangerous neighbour to her in the Baltick ; she there- 
fore, recruited her armies, repaired her fortifications, filled her 
magazines, ordered a strong body of troops to advance towards 
the frontiers of Findland, and declared in plain terms to the court 
of Stockholm, 'That if any step should be taken to alter the go- 
vernment, which she had bound herself by treaty to maintain, her 
troops should enter the territory of Sweden, and she would act up 
to the spirit of her engagements. 'Fhe Swedish ministry, alarmed 
at these peremptory proceedings, had recourse to their allies; 
and, in the mean time, made repeated declarations to the court 
of Petersburgh, That there was no design to make the least inno- 
vation in the nature of their established government : but little or 
no regard being paid to these representations, they began to put 
the kingdom in a posture of defence ; and the old king gave the 
czarina to understand. That if, notwithstanding the satisfaction 
he had offered, her forces should pass the frontiers of Finland, 
he would consider their march as an hostile invasion, and employ 
the means which God had put in his power for the defence of his 
dominions. 

XXV. This declaration, in all probability did not produce 
such effect as the interposition of his Prussian majesty, tlie most 
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entcrprizing prince of his time, at the head of one hundred and foily 
thousand of the best troops that Germany ever trained. Periiaps 
he was not sorry that the Empress of Muscovy furnished him with 
a plausible pretence for maintaining such a formidable army, after 
the peace of Europe had been ascertained by a formal treaty, and 
all the surrounding states had diminished the number of their 
forces. He now wrote a letter to his uncle the Kihg of Great 
Britain, complaining of the insults and menaces which had been 
offered by the czarina to Sweden : declaring, that he u as bound 
by a defensive alliance, to which France had acceded, to defend 
the government at present established in Sweden ; and that he 
would not sit still, and tamely see that kingdom attacked by any 
power whatsoever without acting up to his engagements: he, 
therefore entreated his Britannic majesty to interpose his good 
offices, in conjunction with France and him, to compromise the 
disputes which threatened to embroil the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. By this time the Russian army had approached the fron- 
tiers of Finland : the Swedes had assembleo their troops, re|>le- 
nished their magazines, and repaired their marine ; and the King 
of Denmark, jealous of the czarina’s designs with regard to the 
duchy of Sleswick, which was contested with him by the Prince- 
successor of Russia, kept his army and navy on the most respec- 
table footing. At this critical juncture the courts of London, 
Versailles, and Berlin co-operated so effectually by remonstrances 
and declarations at Petersburgh and Stockholm, that the Empress 
of Russia thought proper to own herself satisfied, and all those 
clouds of trouble were immediately dispersed. Yet in all proba- 
bility, her real aim was disappointed ; and, however she might 
dissemble her sentiments, she never heartily forgave the King of 
Prussia for the share he had in this transaction. That monarch, 
without relaxing in his attention to the support of a very formida- 
ble military power, exerted very extraordinary endeavours in 
cultivating the civil interests of his country. He reformed tlie 
laws of Brandenburgh, and rescued the administration of justice 
from" tile frauds of chicanery. He encouraged the arts of agri- 
culture and manufacture ; and even laid the foundation of naval 
commerce, by establishing an East-India company in the port 
of Embden. 

XXVI. Nor did the French ministry neglect any measure that 
might contribute to repair the damage which the kingdom had 
sustained in the course of the war. One half of the army was 
disbanded ; the severe imposition of the tenth penny was suspen- 
ded by the king’s edict : a scheme of oeconomy was proposed, with 
rMpect to the finances ; and the utmost diligence used in procu- 
ring materials, as well as workmen, for ship building, that (he 
navy of Prince might speedily retrieve its former importance. In 
the midst 6f these trtily patriotic schemes, the court of Versail- 
les betray^ a! iltdeneSs of genius, and spirit of tyranny, joined to 
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with the report of the resolution*; and hirmatsty 
them to suspend all proceeding, relating to a matter of s^^h cotf 
sequence, concennng which ht would Uke an opportunity of si^ 
d souL interposition wL the sLrL of 
& the^whTV^®r°'''" ?nd parliament, which had like tohaye 
V V vrr ^ kingdom with intestine troubles. 

''■enna the empress-queen was not more solid 
tous in promoung the trade and internal manufactures of her do- 
minions, by sumptuary regulations, necessary restrictions on fo- 
. reign superfluities, by opening her ports in the Si-atic aS^ 
giving proper encouragement to commerce, than she was cirefi.I 
and provident in reforming the oeconomy of her finances main 
taming a respectable body of forces, andLarIg b^defenr; 
alliances, against the enterprizes of his Prussian majesty, on whose 
military power she looked with jealousy and distrust. In Holland, 
all the authority and influence of die stadtholder were scarcely 
sulhcieut to allay the ferments excited among the people, by the 
provisional taxation which had succeeded the aLliiion of the 
pachters, and was indeed very grievous to the subject. As this 
was no more than a temporary expedient. The Pnnee of Orange 
proposed a more equitable plan, which was approved by the states, 
and established with great difficulty. In Italy the system of poli- 
tics seemed to change its complexion. The King of Sardinia cffec- 
t^ a match between one of the Infantas of Spain and the Prince, 
of Piedmont ; and whether irritated by the conduct of the Aus- 
trians in the last war, or apprehensive of such a powerful neit^h- 
bour in the Milanese, he engaged with the Kings of France and 
Spam in a defensive alliance, comprehending the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the republic of Genoa, and the Dukes of Modena and 
catholic majesty, sincerely disposed to cul- 
Uvate ffie arts of peace, and encourage eveiy measure that could 
contnbute to the advantage of his country, was no sooner releas- 
ed from the einbarrassments of war, than he began to execute 
plans of internal oeconomy; to reduce unnecessary pensions, dis- 
charge the debts contracted in the war, replenish his arsenals, 
augment his navy, promote manufactures, and encourage an active 
commerce by sea, the benefits of which the kingdom of Spain had 
Indiw *****^* ** discovery and conquest of the West- 

preparations for refitting and increasing the 
navy of Spam were carried on with such extraordinaiyr vigour, 
that other iiaUons believed an expedition was intended against the 
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corsairs of Algiers, who had for some time grievous!)' iufested (1^; 
trade and coasts of the Mediterranean. The existence of this and 
other predatory republics, which entirely subsist upon pifacy and 
rapine, petty states uf barbarous ruffians, maintained as it were 
in the midst of powerful nations, whicli they in.sult with impunity, 
and of which they even exact an annual contribution, is a llagrant 
reproach upon Christendom j a reproach the greater, as it is 
founded upon a low, selfish, Uliberal maxkn of policy. All tlie 
powers that border on the Mediterranean, except France and 
Tuscany, are at perpetual war with the Moors of Barbary, and 
fur that reason obliged to employ foreign ships fur the transporta- 
tion of their merchandize. Tliis employment naturally devolves 
to those nations, whose vessels are in no danger from the depre- 
dations of the barbarians : namely, the subjects of the maritime 
powers, who for this puny advantage, not only tolerate the pira- 
tical states of Barbary, but even supply them with arms and aui- 
nmnition, solicit their passes, and purchase their forbearance with 
annual presents, which are, in efiect, equivalent to a tribute : 
whereas, by one vigorous exertion of their power, they might de- 
stroy all their ships, lay their towns in ashes, and totally extirpate 
those pernicious broods of desperate banditti. Even all the con- 
descension of those who disgrace themselves with the title of allies 
to these miscreants is not always sufficient to restrain them from, 
acts of cruelty and rapine. At this very period four cruizers from 
Algiers, made a capture of an Finglisli packet-boat, in her voy- 
age from Lisbon, and conveyed her to tlieir city, wliere she was 
plundered of money and effects to the amount of one hundred 
thousand pounds, and aftenvards dismissed. In consequence of 
this outrage. Commodore Keppel was sent with seven ships of 
war to demand satisfaction, as well as to compromise certain dif- 
ferences which had arisen on account of arrears claimed of the 
English by the Dey of Algiers. Hie Mussulmun fninkly owned 
that the money having been divided among the captors could not 
possibly be refunded. The commodore returned to Gibraltar; 
and in the sequel, an Algerine ambassador afrived in London, 
with some presents of wild beasts for his Britannic majesty. 
This transaction was succeeded by another injurious affront 
offered by the Govenior or Alcayde of Tetuan to Mr. L.atton, 
an English Ambassador, sent thither to redeem the British 
subjects, who had been many years enslaved in the dominions of 
the King of Morocco. A revolution having lately happened in 
this empire, Mulcy Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, insisted upon 
the ambassador’s paying a pretended balance for the ransom of 
the captives, as well as depositing a considerable sum, wiiich had 
already been paid to a deceased Bashaw; alleging, that as he 
(the emperor) received no part of it, the payment was illegal. 
Mr. Latton refusing to comply with this arbitrary demand, his 
house was surround^ by a detachment of soldiers, who violently 
VOL. ui.' N 
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dmgged his aecrrtary from his presence, and threw him into a 
disnral subterranean dungeon, where he continued twenty da^s. 
The English slaves, to the number of twenty-seven, were con- 
demned to the same fate^ the ambassador himself was degraded 
from Ills character, deprived of his allowance, and sequestered 
from all cominunicalioii. All the letters directed to him were 
intercepted, and interpreted to the Alcayde ; two negro porters 
were intrusted with the Jce3W of all his apartments, and a couple 
of soldiers posted at his chamber door; nay, this Moorish gover- 
nor threatened to load him with irons, and violently siezed part 
of the presents designed by his Britannic majesty for the emperor. 
At length finding that neither Mr. Latton nor the Governor of 
Gibraltar, to whom be had written, would deposit the money, 
without fresh instructions from the court of London, the barba- 
rian thought proper to relax in his severity : the prisoners were 
enlarged, the restrictions removed from the person of the ambas- 
sador, and, after all these indignities offered to the honour of 
the British nation, the balance was paid, and the affair quietly 
adjusted. 

XXIX. Britain, in the mean while, was altogether barren of 
events which might deserve a place in a general history. Com- 
merce and manufacture flourished again,' to such a degree of in- 
crease as had never been known in die island : but this advantage 
was attended with an irresistible tide of luxury and excess, which 
flowed through all degrees of the people, breaking down all the 
mounds of civil policy, and opening a way for licentiousne.s.s and 
immorality. The highways were infested with rapine and assassi- 
nation; the cities teemed with the brutal votaiies of lewdness, in- 
temperance, and profligacy. The whole land was overspread 
with a succession of tumult, riot, and insurrection, excited ih 
different parts of the kingdom by the erection of new turnpikes, 
which the legislature judged necessary for the convenience of in- 
land carriage. In order to quell these disturbances, recourse 
was had to the military power; several individuals were slain, 
and some were executed as examples. 

XXX. In the month of November the session of parliament 
was opened with a speech from the throne, in which his majesty 
expressed a particular pleasure in meeting them at a time when 
the perfect re-establishment of a general peace had restored to 
kis people the blessing of quiet ai^ tranquillity. He said, the 
good effects of these already appeared in the flourishing conditiou 
of natiousl commerce, and in the rise of public credit, which 
were the foundations of strength and prosperity to these king- 
doms. He declared. That, during the summer, he had used 
every opportunity of cementing and securing the peace ; That it 
was his him resolution to do every thing in bis power for the pre- 
servation of it, and religiously adhere to the engagements into 
which he bad entered, finally, he took notice of £e good dis- 
position he had found in the o&er contracting parties in the treatyr 
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of Ais-la-Cbapelle to cherish the public tranquillity of Europe ; 
and he earnestly recommended to the two Houses the mainte- 
nance of a strong naval power, as the bulwark of national se- 
curity. 

XXXI. When the motion was made for an address of thanks 
in the House of Commons, the first paragraph of his m^esty’s 
speech furnished the opposition witli a handle to declaim against 
the late treaty. Sir John Hynde Cotton observed, That the 
peace could not be properiy stiled complete, as nothing bad 
been stipulated with respect to the article of “ no search al- 
luding to the iuterruptioii our commerce had sustained from the 
Spaniards in the West-Indies: astipulation, without which both 
houses of parliament had formerly voted that there should be nd 
peace with that kingdom. 174Q. In the present conjuncture of 
atfairs, such an objection savoured rather of party thau of patrio- 
tism; and indeed Sir John declared that the remarks be made 
upon the occasion were rather in discharge of the duty he owed 
to his country, than in hope of seeing his sentiments espoused 
by the majority. Some sharp altercation was used in the debate 
which arose on this subject; and many severe invectives were 
levelled at those who negociated, as well as at those who ap- 
proved and confirmed the treaty. But Mr. Pelham, who sustain- 
ed the whole weight of the debate on the.side of administration, 
answered every objection with equal candour and ability; and 
if he failed in proving that the - terms of peace were as favourable 
as could be expected, considering the unfortunate events of the 
war, and the situation of the contending powers; he at least de- 
monstrated, that it would be the interest of the kingdom to ac- 
quiesce for the present in tlie treaty which had been concluded, 
and endeavoured to remedy its imperfections by subsequent con- 
ventions, amicably opened among those powers between whom 
any cause of dispute remained. With respect to the vote of 
both Houses, mentioned by Sir John Hynde Cotton, he declared 
that he had never approved of that step, when it was first taken ; 
or, if he had, times and circumstances, which could not be fore- 
seen, would have justified his deviating from it in the re-esta- 
blishment of peace. He reminded them, that a parliament of 
Great Britain had once voted " no peace while any part of the 
West-Indies should remain in possession of the Spanish king;” 
yet a train of incidents, which they could not possibly foresee, 
afterwards rendered it expedient to adopt a peace, witlioiit in- 
sisting upon the accomplishment of that condition. In a word, we 
must own, that, in the majority of debates excited in the course of 
this session, the ministry derived their triumphs from the force 
of reason, as well as from the weight of influence. We shall 
always, however, except the efforts that were made for reducing 
the number of land-forces to fifteen thousand, and maintaining a 
greater number of seamen than the ministry proposed. On these 
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constitutional points ilic Earl uf Egmont, and the other chiefs 
•of the opposition, expatiated with wl the energy of eloqueiKe; 
which, however, was frustrated hy the power of superior num- 
bers. 'I'en thousand seamen wesc voted for the service of the 
ensuhig year, notwithstanding his majesty’s injunction to main- 
tain a considerable navy ; and the number of land-forces was 
continued at eighteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 
The sums granted fur making good his majesty's engagements 
with the Electuis of Havaria and Montz, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick Woifeiibuttel, amounted to »tifty-three tliousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds sterling. The services done by the 
colonies in North- America, during the war, were gratified with 
tlie sum of one hundred twenty-two thousand two hundred forty- 
six pounds. The expcnce incurred by the new colony of Nova- 
Scotia exceeded seventy-six thousand pounds. A small sum was 
voted for the improvement of Georgia; and ten thousand pounds 
were granted towards the support of the British forts and settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa. The sum total granted in this ses- 
sion arose to four millions one hundred forty-one thousand six 
hundred sixty-one pounds, nine shillings and eleven pence half- 
penny, to be raised by the laud tax, at tliree shillings in the 
pound; the malt, and other duties, the surplus of divers impo- 
sitions remaining in tiu: bank and exchequer; one million by an- 
nuities, at three per cent, charged on the sinking-fund, until 
redeemed by parliament; and nine hundred thousand pounds out 
of the excess or overplus of monies denominated the sinking fund. 

XXXII. But the capital measure which distinguished this 
session of parliament was the reduction of the interest on the 
public funds ;' a scheme which was planned and executed by the 
minister, without any national disturbance or disquiet, to the as- 
tonishment of all Europe ; the different nations of which could 
not comprehend how it would be possible for the government, 
at the close of a long and expensive war, which had so consider- 
ably drained the country, and augmented the enormous burthen 
of national debt, to find money for paying off such of the public 
creditors as might choose to receive the principal, rather than 
submit to a reduction of the interest. It was not very much for 
the honour of the opposition, that some of its leading members 
endeavoured to impede this great machine of civil oeconomy, 
by taking opportunities of affirming in parliament, in opposition 
to bis majesty’s speech, that the nation, far from being in a 
flourishing condition, was almost entirely exhausted ; that com- 
merce drooped and declined; that public credit stood tottering on 
the brink of ruin; and that all the treaties lately concluded 
among the different powers, of Europe were, in effect, disadvan- 
tageous and prejudicial to the interests of Great Britain. In an- 
swer to these assertions, Mr. Pelham undertook to prove, from 
the register of exports and imports, that the commerce of the 
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king(k>m was more extensive at this than at any former period ; 
and that the public credit was strong enough to admit of an ex - 
periment, which he would not presume to hazard, except upon a 
moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, beyoid the power of 
accident and faction to shake or overturn. He declared, that his 
design of reducing the interest upon tlic funds was the result of 
the love he boro nis country, and an opinion that it was the du- 
ty of the servants of the crown to case the burthens of the people. 
He said, he had conferred on this subject with persons of the 
most approved knowledge, and undoubted experience; and chose 
to promulgate tlie method proposed for alleviating the load of 
the national debt, that the public, in knowing the particulars of 
the scheme, might have time to consider them at leisure, and 
start such objectious as should occur to their reflection, before 
it might be too late to adopt amendments. He observed, that 
nothing could more clearly demonstrate the vigour of public 
credit, and the augmcnlatioii of national commerce, than the 
price of slock, wbic^ had within three years risen to a very con- 
siderable increase; and the duties on imports, which in nine 
months had added one million to the sinking-fund, notwithst.aiul- 
ing a very extraordinary sum which had been paid as bounlie.s 
for exported com. He expressed great tenderness and regard 
for the interest of those who had advanced their money for the 
service of the government ; declaring, that his aim was to con- 
trive a fair, honest, and equitable method for lessening the na- 
tional incumbrances, by lowering the interest, confonnablc to 
parliamentary faitli, and agreeable to the rules of eternal justice. 
His plan was accordingly communicated, canvassed, and ap- 
proved in tlie House of Commons, and an act passed for reducing 
the interest of the funds which constitute the national debt. * In 

• Tlie resolutions of tlie Commons on tins liend were printed liy nuthorily in 
tlie London Gazette, sienifyiiig. That those who were or should In*, pronrietors 
of any part of the public oebt, redeemable by law, incurred before Mii harl- 
mas, ill the year one thousand seven hundred and furty-nine, carrying an in- 
terest of four per centum per annum, who should, on or liefore the twenty- 
eighth day of Feliruaiy in that year, subscribe their names, signifying their con- 
sent to accept of an interest of three pounds per centum, to commence from the 
twenty-fifth day of Decembtr, in the year one thousand seven liiiiidred nnd fifty- 
seven, subject to the s.ime provisions, notices, and clauses nf redemption, to winch 
tlieir resjiective sums at four per centum were then liable, sliould, in lieu of their 
present interest, be entitled to fbarper centum till the twenty-fifth day of Dccem- 
oer in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty ; and after that day, to tliree 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, till the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven ; and no part of that debt, ex- 
cept what was due to the East-Iiidia Company, should be redeemable to this 
period ; That if any port of tlie national debt, incurred before lust Mii haeliiins, 
redeemable by law, and carrying an interest of four per centum, slmuld remain 
unsubscribed on or before the thirtieth day of May, the guvcrnincnt sliould pay 
off the principal. For this purpose bis majesty was enabled to Imrruw of any 
person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, any sum or sums of money not 
exceeding Unit past of the national debt which miglit remain iiiisubscrihed, to he 
charged on die sinking-fund, upon any terms not exceeding the rale of inieiest 
in the kregoiog proposal. 
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pursuance of this act, for tbe reduction of the interest, the greater 
part of the creditors complied with the terms proposed, and sub- 
scribed their respective annuities before the ei^ of February; 
but the three great companies at first kept aloof, and refused to 
subscribe anv part of their capital. 

1750. XaXIII. About the middle of March the Commons or- 
dered the proper officers to lay before them an account of the sums 
which had been subscribed, and these were taken into considera- 
tion by a committee of the whole House. It was then that Mr. 
Fulham, as chancellor of the exchequer, observed. That besides 
the debts due to the three great companies in their corporate 
capacity, all the rest, carrying four per centum interest, had been 
subscribed, except about ei^t or nine millions, the proprietora 
of which had forfeited the favour designed them by parliament : 
but as many of these had been misled by evil counsellors, who 
pierhaps were more intent on disd'essing the goverhment, than 
solicitous to serve their friends ; and as many were foreigners, re- 
siding beyond sea, who bad not time to take - proper advice, and 
give the necessary instructions; and as these could not possibly 
be distinguished from such as refused to subscribe from mere ob- 
stinacy or disaffection, it might be thought cruel to take tlie 
most rigorous advantage of the forfeiture they had incurred. 
With respect to the proprietors of the stock or capital belonging 
to the three great companies, he asserted, that many of them 
' would willingly have subscribed their properties within the time 
limited, but were necessarily excluded by the majority on the 
ballot; and as it was equally impossible to know those who were 
against the question on the ballot, he thought that some tender- 
ness was due even to the proprietors of those three companies : 
his opinion, therefore, was, that they and the uncomplying an- 
nuitants should be indulged with further time to complete their 
subscription ; but, in order to preserve the authority of parlia- 
ment, and the respect due to that august assembly, they ought 
not to be gratified with such advantageous terms as were allowed 
to tlie annuitants who at first cheerfully complied with the pro- 
posals offered by the legislature. For these reasons he proposed, 
lliat although the term of subscribing should be protracted till 
the thirtieth day of May, tlie encouragement of three pounds 
ten shillings per centum per annum should not be continued to 
the second subscribers longer than till the fifth day of December, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-five. The pro- 
posal being approved, a bill was framed fur this purpose, as well 
as for redeeming such annuities as should not be subscribed, 
which passed through both Houses, and was enacted into a law, 

t All the duties appropriated to the payment of the interest were Uili continu- 
ed, and the surplus of these incorporated witli the sinking-fund for the dtschoig/B 
of the princi^l. Books were opened for the subKripUon at tbe Exchequer, 
tbe Bank of ^gltud, and the Soutb^jeatrause ; and copies of these reeolutioos 
iKuutukted to me directois of all tbe uiotied oorporatioiis. 
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^ after having received an additional clause, empowering the East- 
India company, in case they should subscribe ^1 their stock bear- 
ing an interest of four per centum, to borrow, with the consent 
of the treasury, any sums not exceeding four millions two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, after the severm rates of interest before 
proposed to be paid by the public, and one million more at three 
per centum per annum. Tliey were also vested with a power to 
raise money by bonds, as formerly ; yet so as tlie whole, inclu- 
ding the annuities, should not exceed what tliey were by fornicr 
acts empowered to borrow. The objections to tlie execution of 
this project, which by many were deemed insurmountable, en- 
tirely vanished before the fortitude, perseverance, and caution of 
the minister ; who had secured, among the monied men of the 
nation, the promise of such sums as would liave been siiillcient 
to pay oif the capital belonging to those creditors who might re- 
fuse to accept the interest thus reduced. The second subscrip- 
tion had the desired effect, 'llie three great comjianies acquies- 
ced, and their example was followed by tlie other scrupulous an- 
nuitants; the national burden was comfortably lightened, and the 
sinking-ftind considerably increased, without producing the least 
perplexity or disturbance in the commonwealth ; a circumstance 
tliat could not fail to excite the admiration and envy of all Chris- 
tendom. 

XXXIV. 'fho mutiny-bill for the ensuing year was mitigated 
with an essential alteration, relating to the oath of sccresy im- 
posed upon the members of every court-niBrtial, who were now 
released from this reserve, if required to give evidence, by due 
course of law, in any court of judicature; and whereas, by the 
former mutiny-bill, a general was empowered to order Uic rcvisal 
of any sentence by a court-martial as often as he pleased, and, on 
that pretence, to keep in confinement a man who (lad been ac- 
quitted upon a fiiir trial, it was now enacted, 'I'hat no sentence 
pronounced by any court-martial, and signed by the president, 

, should be more than once liable to revisal. Colonel George 
Towiishend, son of Lord Viscount Townshend, who had equally 
distinguished himsdf by his civil and military accomplishments, 
proposed another clause, for preventing any non-conimissioncd 
officer being broke or reductid into the ranks ; or any soldier 
being punished, but by the sentence of a court-martial. He gave 
the House to understand, that certain persons attended at the 
door, who from the station of non-commissioned officers had 
been broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, or any 
cause assigned ; and be expatiated not only upon the iniquity of 
such proceedings, but also upon the danger of leaving such ar- 
bitrary power in the hands of an individual officer. A warm de- 
bate was the consequence of this motion, whiefi, however, was 
over-ruled by the majority. 

,, XXXV. Among other regulations made in die course of Uiis 
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scK»k>n for the encouragement of the British manufactures, a 
large duty was laid upon Irish sail-cloth, which being sold at an 
under price, was found to interfere with the sapte species of 
commodity fabricated in the island of Great Britain ; and, for the 
further benefit of this last, the bounty upon the exportation of it, 
which had been deducted from a defective fund, was now made 
payable out of the customs. This measure, however, was not 
of such importance to the nation, as the act which they passed 
for encouraging the importation of pig and bar-iron from the 
British colonies in North- America. Every well-wisher to his 
country reflected with concern on the nature of tlie British trade 
with Sweden, from which kingdom the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty imported more iron and steel tlian all the other countries 
in Europe. For this article tlicy paid a very great balance in 
ready money, which the Swedes again expended in purchasing 
from the French, and other mercantile powers, those necessaries 
and superfluities with which they might nave been as cheaply fur- 
nished b^ Great Britain. In the mean time, the English colonies 
in America were restricted by severe duties from making advan- 
tage of their own produce, in exchanging their iron for such com- 
modities as they were under the necessity of procuring from their 
mother-country. Such restriction was not only a cruel grievance 
upon our own scttlenieuts, but also attended with manifest pre- 
judice to the interest of Great Britain, annually drained of great 
sums, in favour of an ungrateful nation, from which no part of 
them returned ; whereas the iron imported from America, must 
of necessity come in exchange for our own niamifactures. The 
Commons having appointed a day for taking this affair into con- 
sideration, carefully examined intd the state of tlie British com- 
merce carried on with Sweden, as well as into the accounts of 
iron imported, from the plantations in America; and a committee 
of the whole House having resolved. That the duties on Ameri- 
can pig and bar iron should be removed, a bill * was brought 

* The most rerrnirVBlilt* rirciinnsinnce nUending ihe prn^-M uf this bill, whicli 
nimie iu way ilirou^li Imtli and obtained the royal assent, was the 

number of coniradictoiy { ctitimis in favour and in prejudice of it, while it re* 
mained under considemtinn. The tanners of leather m and about the town of 
Slieflneld in Yorkslure, rrpreseimd, That if the hill should f/ass, the Eiiglitb 
iron would be undersold; consr<]uently a great mimber of furnaces and forges 
would be tllscontimiod ; in that case the woods used for fuel would stand un- 
cut, and the tanners be deprivofi of oak hark sufficient for the contiminnce and 
support rtf their occu^iotion. Tiicy nevertheless owned, that should the duty be 
removefi from pigdron only, no such cons(.'r|uences could be apprehended ; be- 
cause, sliould tlie number of Airimces be lessened, tiat of forges would be in- 
creaseti. This was likewise the plea urged in divers remonstrances by inasu-rs 
of iron-works, gentlemen, and fn^holders, who had tracts of woodland in titeir 
possession. Tlie owik rs,.prupriel>>rs, and fanners of furnaces aud iron furges, 
Itelonging to Shetl'n ld and iu m'ighlK)urh<K>d, enlarged upon die great ex|>ence 
they had incurred in erecting and supporting iron-works, by means of which 
great numbers of his majesty a subjects were comfortably supported. Tbejr 
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in for that purpofie, containing a clausa, Iiowevrr, to prevent his 
majesty's subjects from making steel, and establishing mills for 
slitting and rolling iron within the British colonies of America ; 
this precaution being taken, that the colonists might not interfere 
with the manufactures of their mother-country. 

XXXVI. The neat commercial improvement, of which we 
shall take notice, was the bill for the encouragement of the Bri- 
tisii white herring and cod-fisheries. Hiis was likewise the result 
of mature dcliberaiion, importing. That a bounty of thirty shil- 
lings per ton should be granted, and paid out of tlie customs to 
all new vessels from twenty to four-score tons burden, which 
should be built for that purpose, and actually employed in the 
fishery : That a socie^ should be incorporated, under the name 
of the Free British Fishery, by a charter, not exclusive, with 
power to raise a capital not exceeding five hundred thousand 
pounds ; and that three pounds ten shillings per centum per an- 
num should be granted and paid out of the customs to the pro- 
prietors for fourteen years, for so much of the capital as should 
be actually employed in the said fisheries. Corresponding cham- 
bers were proposed to be erected in remote parts of North-Britain, 
for taking m subscriptions, and prosecuting the trade, under the, 
directions of tlie company at London ; and tlie nation in general ' 
seemed eager .to dispute this branch of commerce with the sub- 

eipreupH thrir apprehension, that should the bill pnss into a law, it could not 
in any degree lessen the consumption of Swedish iron, which was used fur the 
purpose which neither the American nor British iron would answer ; but tint 
tlie proposed encouragement, considering the plenty and clienpnets uf wood in 
America, would enable the colonies to undersell the British iron, a branch of 
traffic which would be totally destroyed, to the ruin uf many thousand labour- 
ers, who would be compelled to seek their livelihood in foreign countries. They 
likewise suggested, that if all the iron manufactures of Great Britain sliould be 
obliged to depend upon a supply of iron from the plantations, which roust 
ever be rendered precarious by the hazard of the seas and the enemy, the manu- 
factures would probably decay for want ormaterials, and many thousand fami- 
lies be reduced to want and misery. On the other hand, the ironmongers and 
smiths belonging to the flourishing town of Binningham in Warwicksinre, pre- 
sented a imtiiion, declaring, Tliat the bill would be of great benefit to the trade 
of the nation, as it would enable the colonists to make larger returns of tbeir 
own produce, and encourage tliem to take a greater quantity of tlie British 
manufactures. They affirrned, that all the iron works in the island of Great 
Britain did not supply half 'the quantity of that metal sufficient to carry on the 
mnnbcture; that if this deficiency could be supplied from the colonies in Ame- 
rica, the importation would cease, and considerable sums of money be saved 
to the nation. They observed, that the importation of iron from America 
could no more affect the iron-works and freeholders of the kinj^om than the 
like quantity imported from any other conntry ; hut they prayed that the peo- 
pie of America might be restrained from erecting slitting or rollingmills, or forges 
for plating iron, as they would interfere with the manufactures o? Great Britain, 
Many remonstrances to the same effect were ■ presented from different parts 
of the kingdom ; and it appeared, upon the most exact enquiry, that the encou- 
ragement of American iron would prove extremely benenciat to the kingifom, 
as It had been found, upon trial, applicable to all the uses of Swedish iron, and 
as good in every respect as the produce of tlwt Coun^. 
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jecta of Holland, whom tltej considered as ungrate&il interlopers. 
In the House of Peers, however, the bill met with a formidable 
opposition from die of Winchelsca and Lord Saadys, who 
jusllj observed, that it was a crude, indigested schenc, whicli, 
in the execution, would never answer the expectations of die 
people : Hiat in contending with the Dutch, who are die pat- 
terns of unwearied industry, and the most rigid mcoiiomy, nothing 
could be more absurd than n joiiit-stoclc company, which is al- 
ways clogged with extraordinary expence : and the resolution of 
fitting out vessels at the port of London, where all sorts of ma- 
terials, labour, and seamen are so much dearer dian in any other 
part of the united kingdom, exclusive of the great distance and 
dangerous voyage between the metropolis and the Sound of Ilras- 
sa in Shetland, the rendezvous at which all the herriiig-biuscs 
were to assemble in the beginning of the fisiiing season. They 
likewise took notice of the heavy duty on salt, used in curing the 
fish for sale, and the beef for provision to the manners; a cir- 
i^umstaiice of itself sufiicient to dtsconrage adventurers from em- 
barking ill a comnieice which, at best, yields but very slender 
profits to the trade in particular, how important soever it might 
prove to the community in general. These objections were an- 
swered by the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Granville, wlio 
seemed to think that this branch of trade could nut be fairly set 
on foot, vilhoiit such a considerable sum of money as no single 
individual Mould care to advance; that a joint-stuck company 
would be able to prosecute the fishery at a smaller expeiice than 
that which particular traders must necessarily incur; that the pre- 
sent spirit of the nation, which was eagerly bent upon tryhig the 
experiiiiciit, ought not to be baulked by delay, lest it should 
evaporate; and that though the plan was not unexceptionable, 
the defects of it might in the sequel be remedied by the legisla- 
ture. Ill a word, the bill was adopted by the mojority, whli a 
siiiali amendment in the title, which produced some disquiets in 
tlie Lower House: but this dispute was compromised, and it was 
enacted into a law towards the close of the session. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the public than the sanction of the 
legislature to this favourite plan, which was ardently promoted, 
aiid jratronised by men of the greatest eminence for wealth and 
popularity. The company chose for tlieir governor the Prince of 
Wales, wlio received this proof of their attachment and respect 
wiih^ particular marks of satisfaction: the president and vice- 
|>resident were both aldernicH of London ; and dm council was 
composed of thirty gentlemen, the majority of whom were ineni- 
bers of parliament. Great pains were taken, and some artifice 
was used, to learn the Diitcii method of curing the fish. People 
crowded with their subscriptions ; a number of liands were em- 
ployed in building and cmiip^fing the basses or vessels used in 
tlie fisliery ; and the most tavoufable consequences were expected 
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from the general vigour and alacrity which animated these pre- 
parations. But the success did not gratify the sanguine hopes of 
the projectors and adventurers. The objections made ui the 
House of Lords soon appeared to have been well founded: these 
co-operating with mismanagement in the directors, the spirit of 
the company began to flag, the natural consequences of commer- 
cial disappointment, and now the British fishery seems to lan- 
guish under the neglect of the legislature. 

XXX VII. Touching -the trade to the coast of Africa, pe- 
titions were renewed by the company and its creditors, the mer- 
chants of Bristol, Liverpool, and -Lancaster; and a remonstrance 
was presented by the planters and merchants interested in the 
British sugar settlements in America : but the Commons adhered 
to their former resolutions of laying open the trade, maintaining 
the forts at the public ezpencc, and regulating the commerce by 
a committee of merchants, representing the ' chief trading towns 
in the kingdom, to be superintended by the board of trade and 
plantations. 'Fhe bill was accordingly framed and presented, 
and having proceeded through both Houses without opposition, 
obtained the royal assent. Over and above these wise, salutary, 
and patriotic measures for the improvement of commerce, they 
encouraged the importation of raw silk by an act, reducing the 
duties formerly payable on that which was the growth of China 
to the same that is raised on the raw silk from Italy, and allow- 
ing the same draw-back upon the exportation of tlie one which 
liad been usually granted on the other. A second bill was 
brought in for the encouragement of the growth and culture of 
silk in Carolina and Georgia, where it had been lately produced 
with extraordinary success, by freeing from all duties that which 
should be imported from his majesty’s dominions in America ; and 
' a third was framed, permitting raw silk of the growth or produce 
of Persia, purchased in Russia, to be imported into Great Bri- 
tain, from any port or place belonging to the empire of Russia. 
Divers efforts were made, by different members in the oppo- 
sition, to rectify certain abuses in the army and administration: 
some bills were brought in, and several petitions were left on 
the table; but all of them proved abortive, from the power and 
influence of the minister, who seemed resolved that no benefit 
should flow upon the nation through any channel but bis own. 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, for the honour of his 
memory, that there is no session on record so productive as this 
was of measures advantageous to the community. 

XXXVIII. The people, however, were not entirely satisfied 
with the conduct of the administration, if we may judge from the 
ferment and commotions raised during the progress of an election 
for a citizen to represent the city of Westminster in parliament 
The seat which had been filled by Lord Trentham, eldest son of 
Earl Gower, having become vacant, in ^consequence of that no- 
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bleman’s accepting a place at the board of admiralty, be ^ain 
declared hiiuseif a candidate, and met with a violent opposition. 
Those who stiled themselves the independent electois of West- 
minster being now incensed to an uncommon degree of turbu- 
lence by the hiterpositioii of ministerial influence, determined to 
use their utmost endeavours to baffle tlie designs of the court, 
and at the same time take vengeance on the family of Earl Cower, 
who bad entirely abandoned the opposition, of which he was 
formerly one of the most respected leaders. With this view they 
held consultations, agreed to resolutions, and set up a private 
gentleman, named Sir George Vandeput, as the competitor of 
J.ord 'rrenthain, dcclaiing that they would $np|>ort his preten- 
sions at their own cxpcnce, being the more encouraged to this 
cnterjirize by the countenance and assistance of the I’rince of 
Wales and his adherents. 'Hicy accordingly opened houses of 
entertainment for their paitisans, solicited votes, circulated remon- 
strances, and propagated abuse: in a word, they ranvasse<l, with 
Miipiising spirit and perseverance, against the whole interest of 
St. James’s. Mobs were hired and piocessions made on both 
sides, and the city of Westminster was fdled with tumult and 
uproar. The mutual animosity of the parties seemed every tlay to 
increase during the election, and a great number of unqualified 
votes were presented on both sides: all the powers of insinuation, 
obloquy, and ridicule, were employed to vilify and depreciate 
both candidates. At lengili tlie poll being closed, a majority of 
votes appeared in behalf of Lord Trentbam : but a scrutiny being 
demanded by the other side, the rctuniing officer complied wiili 
their request. The speaker of the Lower House had issued his 
warrant for a new writ of election about' the middle of November^ 
and towards the end of February' Mr. Foa, secretary at war, 
standing i:p, and observing that no return had yet been made, 
tlionglit proper to move, That the clerk of the crown, the iiics- 
sciigcr extraordinary attending the great seal, the under-sheriff 
of Middlesex, and the high-bailiff of W'estininster, slionid attend 
next morning, and give an account of their issuing, delivering, 
and executing the writ of election. ’ITiese being examined, amf 
the liigh-bailirt declaring that be would proceed with all possible 
dispatch in the scrutiny; wliicb bad been demanded and w'as be- 
gun, Mr. Speaker explained to Iiim some particulars of bis duly ; 
in the discharge of wliicli, lie was given to nnderstand lie might 
depend upon the protection of the House, should he meet with 
any obstruction w bicli lie could not otherwise surmount. Ify the 
violence and caprice with which a great number of votes were 
contested on both sides, the scrutiny was protracted a long time, 
and the return attended with some extraordinary consequences, 
which shall be particularised among the transactions of the next 
year, lii the mean time, the present session of ]iarliament was 
closed oil the twelfth day t>{ Ajiril, with a speech from tlie lliioue. 
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comroendiog the Commons for having seized the very first oppor- 
tunity of reducing tlie interest of tlie national debt, without the 
least infringement upon the faith of parliament ; and congratu- 
lating them on the nourishing state of the public credit, which 
could not fail to add strength and reputation to the government, 
boi|i at home and abroad. Immediately after the rising of the 
parliament, his majesty appointed a regency to govern the king- 
dom in his absence, and embarked for the continent, in order to 
visit his German dominions. 

X.XXIX. The mouth of January and the beginning of Fe- 
bruary were distinguislied, tlie first day by a very remarkable 
j\urora Borealis, appearing at night to the north-east, of a deep 
and ikisky red colour, like the reflection of some great fire, for 
w hich it was by many people mistaken ; and the corrusrations, 
unlike those that arc generally observed, did not meet in the ze- 
nith, but in a point some degrees to the southward. February 
was ushered in by terrible peals of thunder, flashes of lightning, 
and such a tempest of w ind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with 
fear and consternation the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chiefly 
raged. On tlie eighth day of the same month, between twelve 
and one in the afternoon, the people of London were still more 
-dreadfully alarmed by the shock of an earthquake, which shook 
all the houses with such violence, that' tlie furniture rocked on 
the floors, tlie pewter and porcelaiiic rattled on the shelves, the 
chamber-bells rang, and the whole of'tliis commotion was at- 
tended with a clap or noi.se resembling that produced by the fall 
of some heavy piece of furniture. The shock extended ilu-ougli 
the cities of London and Westminster, and was felt on both sides' 
the river Thames, from Greenwich to the westward of London; 
but not perceptible at a considerable distance. On the very 
same day of the next month, between five and six o’clock in ihe 
morning, the inhabitants of the metropolis were again aflrighted 
by a second shock, more violent than the first, and abundantly 
more alarming, as it waked the greater part of the people from 
their repose. It was preceded by a succession of thick low flashes 
-of lightning, and a rumbling noise, like that of a heavy carriage 
rolling over a hollow pavement. . The shock itself consisted of 
repeated vibrations, which lasted some seconds, and violently 
shook every house from top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, 
the shelves clattered, the small bells rang, and in some places 
public clocks were beard to strike. Many persons roused by tliis 
terrible visitation, started naked from their beds,' and ran to their 
doors and windows in distraction : yet no life was lost, and no 
house overthrown by this concussion, though it was so dreadful 
as to threaten an immediate dissolution of the globe. The cir- 
cumstance, however, did not fail to make a deep impression up- 
on ignorant, weak, and superstitious minds, which were the more 
affected by the consideration that the two shocks were periodical ; 
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that the aecond, which happened exactly one month after the 
first, had been tlie more violent; and that the next, increasing 
in proportion, might be attended with the most dismal conse- 
quciices. This general notion was confinned, and indeed pro- 
pagated, among all ranks of peojile, by the admonitions of a 
fanatic soldier, who publicly preadied up repentance, and boldly 
prophesied that the next shock would happen on the same day 
of April, and totally destroy the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster. Considering llie infectious nature of fear and superstition, 
and the emphatic manner in which the imagination had been pre- 
pared and prepossessed, it was no wonder that the prediction of 
this illiterate enthusiast should have contributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to augment the general terror. The churches were crowd- 
ed with penitent sinners: the sons of riot and profligacy were 
over-a\ved into sobriety and decorum. The streets no longer 
resounded with execrations, or the noise of brutal licentious- 
ness; and the hand of charity was liberally opened. Those, 
whom fortune had enabled to retire from the devoted city, fleil 
to the country with hurry and precipitation, insomuch that the 
highways were encumbered with horses and carriages. Many 
who had, in the beginning, combated these groundless fears with 
the weapons of reason and ridicule, began insensibly to imbibe 
die contagion, and felt their hearts fail, in proportion as the hour 
of probation approached : even science and philosophy were not 
proof against the unaccountable effects of this comiiiunicatiun. 
Ill after-ages it will hardly be believed, that on the evening of 
the eighth day of April, the open fields that skirt the metropolis 
were filled with an incredible number of people assembled in 
chairs, in chaises, and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited 
in die most fearful suspense until morning, and the return of day 
disproved the truth of the dreaded prophecy. 'Flien their fears 
vanished: they returned to their respective habitations in a trans- 
port of joy ; and were soon reconciled to their abandoned vices, 
which they seemed to resume with redoubled affection, and once 
more bade defiance to the vengeance of Heaven. 

XL. By this time all die gaols in England were filled with 
the refuse of the army and navy, which having been dismissed at 
the peace, and either averse to labour, or excluded from employ- 
ment, had naturally preyed upon the commonwealth. Great 
numbers ofthose wretches who, by proper regulations, might 
have been rendered serviceable to the ciMumunity, were executed 
as examples ; and the rest perished miserably, amidst the stench 
and horrors of noisome dungeons. Even the prison of Newgate 
was rendered so infectious by the uncommoa crowds of con- 
fined felons, stowed together in close apartments, that the very 
air they breathed acquired a pestilential degree of putrefaction. 
It was thu putritied air, which, adhering to the clothes of the 
malefactors brought to trial at the bar of the Old-Bailey in May, 
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produced among tlic audience a pestilential fever, which infected 
and proved fatal to the Lord Major of L.ondou, to one alder- 
man, two of tile judges, divers lawyers who attended the session, 
the greatest part of the jury, and a considerable number of the 
spectators. In order to prevent such disasters for the future, the 
gaols were cleansed, and accommodated with ventilators, which 
«j[hau3t tlic foul and supply' a circulation of fresh air; and other 
i^Umane precautions were taken for the benefit of the prisoners, 
r’ XLI. The affairs of the continent underwent no remarkable 
alteration. An ambassador extraordinary being sent to Peters- 
^ burgh from the court of London declared to the czarina’s minis- 
ter, that ill case of a rupture between Russia and Sweden, occa- 
sioned by the hostilities committed by the former power, his 
Biitannic majesty would consider Russia as tlie aggressor, and 
tlie czarina could not expect that he would supply her with the 
succoiO's which he was engaged by treaty to furnish for her de- 
fence, in case she should be attacked. A declaration of the 
same nature was made by the ambassador of her imperial majesty 
the Queen of Hungary while tlie ministers of France and Prussia, 
who were in strict alliance witli Sweden, gave her to understand, 
tliat they would punctually fulfil tlieir engagements with the court 
of Stockholm, should she actually invade the Swedisli territories 
of Finland. The spirit with which the King of Prussia exerted 
himself on this occasion, gave iiitinile umbrage to tlie czarina, 
who, indeed, expressed her resentment, by treating the minister 
of Brandenburgli with contemptuous neglect, and even refused 
to favour him with an audience, till he should be vested with the 
character of ambassador. I'hus were sown the seeds of niisun- 
dcrstaiiding between those two powers, which, in the sequel, 
grew up to the most bitter aiiiiiiosiiv, and served to iiiffanie tliose 
dissensions wliich hare desolated the fairest provinces of Ger- 
many. 'I'he remoiisiraiice of hi.s Prussian majesty with respect 
to the troubles of the North, was couched in such terms as gave 
dissatisfaction to the court of Petersburgh. The Russian minis- 
ter retired from Berlin, without the ceremony of taking leave, 
and the Prussian Ambassador Warendorf was recalled from the 
court of the czarina. 

XLIT. The attention of his Britannic majesty was not wholly 
engrossed by tlie disputes between Russia and Sw'eden. He had 
another object in view, which more nearly concerned the in- 
terest of his German dominions; and )«d set on foot two nego- 
ciations of the utmost importance to the commerce and advantage 
of Great Britain. His first and principal ajm was, in conjunc- 
tion with the court of Vienna, to take such measures as would 
secure the succession of the imperial dignity to tlie Archduke 
Joseph, eldest son and heir to the reigning emperor. As the 
previous step to that elevation, it was proposed to elect this young 
prince King of the Romans; and for this purpose it was uecea* 
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•ary to procure a majority not only of the electors, but also in 
the diet of tlic empire, through which the proposal must have 
passed. No stone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient 
to the German princes. Subsidies were offered to the maritime 
jmwers of England, and the states-geucral, to the Electors of 
Mentz and CoTogn; and a treaty of the same nature was coiich:- 
ded witli the Elector of Bavaria, who, in consideration of an 
annual subsidy, amounting to forty thousand pounds sterling, two 
thirds to be paid by Britain, and the rest by the states general, 
engaged to keep in readiness a body of six thousand iiifuntrv, as 
auxiliaries to the maritime powers though nut tu act against tll^ 
emperor or empire; and to join the interest of his Biitannic majes-* 
ty ill the diet as well as in the electoral college. In order to ren- 
der the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, propitious to this 
design, he was accommodated with the loan of a very considera- 
ble sum upon the mortgage of certain bailiwicks and lordships 
belonging to the Saxon dominions. Thus a majority of the elec- 
tors was secured, and such foundations were laid for the success 
of this project, that it was generally believed it would be iiccom- 
pli^ed inliis Britannic majesty’s next visit to his German domini- 
ons. Hopes, it was said, were given to the King of Sweden, 
tliat his concurrence would be gratified by erecting the House of 
Hesse-Cassel, of which he was head, into a tenth electorate. 
Arguments of ah interesting nature were used with the King of 
Prussia, and the Elector Palatine, that if possible, the diet might 
unanimously approve of this measure, so necessary for establish- 
ing tlie peace of the empire, and preventing such troubles as 
arose from a disputed succession at the death of Charles the Sixth. 
These endeavours, however, did not succeed in their full e-x- 
tent. 

XLIII. The King of Prussia as Elector of Brandenburgh, op- 
posed the election as unnecessary and improper, on account of 
the health and vigour of the reigning emperor, and the tender 
years of the archduke. This monarch had set himself up us a 
balance to the power of the House of Austria, which had long 
aspired to absolute dominion over its co-estates, and endeavoured 
to establish an hereditary right of succession to the empire ; hr, 
therefore, employed all his influence to frustrate the measure pro- 
posed, either actuated by a spirit of pure patriotism, or inspired 
with designs which he had not yet thought proper to declare. 
The opposition was joined by the Elector Palatine, and counte- 
nanced by the French king ; who protested, that, for the sake of 
peace, he would not oppose this election, though contrary to tlic 
Golden Bull, provided it should be confirmed by tlie unanimous 
consent of Ae electoral college : but should any one member 
signify his dissent, and he or any state of the empire claim the 
protection and assistance of his Most Christian Majesty, ho could 
not dispense witli granting both, in consequence of his being 
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guarantee of the treaty of Westphalia : an engagement by which 
he was obliged to succour those princes and states of the empire 
who might have recourse to him in case of any grievance they 
suffered contrary to what was stipulated in that constitution. Tliis 
declaration co-operatiiig with the known character of his Prussian 
majesty, whose great array over-awed Hanover and Bohemia, in 
all probability damped that vigour with which the courts of Vien- 
na and Herenhausen bad hitherto prosecuted this important ne- 
gociation. 

XLIV. The second object that employed the attention of the 
j, British ministry, was the establishment of the precise limits of 
Acadia or Nova-Scotia, where the new colony had suffered great 
mischief and interruption from the incursions of the Indians, ex- ' 
cited to these outrages by the subjects and emissaries of France. 
Commissaries had been appointed by both crowns, to meet at 
Paris, and compromise these disputes; but the conferences were 
rendered abortive by every act of cavalliug, chicanery, and pro- 
crastination, which the French commissioners opposed to the jus- 
tice and perspicuity of the English claims. They not only nysiii- 
terpreted treaties, though expressed with tlie utmost precision, 
and perplexed the conferences with difRcultics and matter foreign 
to tlie subject, but they carried the finesse of perfidy so far as to 
produce false charts and maps of the country, in which the rivers ' 
and boundaries were misplaced and misrepresented. At this time 
also the insincerity of the French court appeared in affected de- 
lays and artful objections, with respect to tlie evacuation of the 
neutral islands in the West-Indies; and the governors of the Bri- 
tish plantations, in different parts of Xortli- America, transmitted 
intelligence, that the French had begun to make encroachments ' 
on the banks of tbeEnglish colonies. 

XLV. Perhaps the precarious footing on which the peace 
stood between Great Britain and France at lliis juncture, and the 
critical situation of affairs in Germany, determined the ministry 
of England to compromise all differences with Spain, upon such 
terms as at any other time they would hardly have embraced. In 
order to discuss those points between the two nations, which had 
not been settled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences 
were also begun at Madrid, and carried on by Mr. Keene, jile- 
nipotentiary to his Britannic majesty, and Don Joseph de Carva- 
jal and Lancastro, the Spanish king's muiister. At length a trea- 
ty was concluded on these conditions : Tlic King of Spain engaged 
to pay, in three months, to tlic South-Sea company of England, 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, as an indeinniiication fur 
all claims upon his crown, by virtue of the Assiento. In other 
respects, the trade and navigation of the English to the ports of 
Spain were regulated by formci treaties. It was stipulated, Tliat 
they should pay no other duties than those that were c.xactod of 
them in the reign of Charles II. of Spain: That they should bo 
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treated on the footing of the most favoured nations ; and con- 
tinue to enjoy the privilege of taking salt at the island of Tortuga. 
But there was no article restricting the Spanish guarda costas 
from searching the British vessels on the high seas ; although, 
as we have already observed, this insolent prerogative assumed 
without right, and exercised without humanity, was, in effect, 
the original and sole cause of the late rupture, which had been 
attended with such enormous expence to the nation. It must be 
owned, however, that his Catholic majesty was at this period ex.« 
tremely well disposed to live upon good terms with great Britain.^ 
He was resolved to indulge his people with the blessings of peace, 
to propagate a spirit of industry throughout his dominions, and in 
particular, to encourage commerce, which he foresaw would 
prove a much more certain and inexhaustible source of wealth, 
power, and influence, than all the treasures he could drain from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. His resolutions on this interest- 
ing subject were chiefly directed by Don Ricardo Wall, who 
now acted as his minister at JLondon ; a gentleman of Irish ex- 
tract, who had distinguished himself in the field as well as in 
the cabinet, and possessed the joint qualifications of a general 
and a statesman. He had, by virtue of a passport, come over 
privately to England before the peace, in order to pave the way 
for the treaty, by a secret negociation with the English ministers; 
but immediately after the peace was proclaimed, he appeared in 
the character of ambassador. He was possessed of the most in- 
sinuating address, shrewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. While 
he resided in London, he spared no pains in learning the nature 
of those manufactures, and that commerce, by which Great 
Britain had been so remarkably aggrandized ; and on his return to 
Spain, where in a little time he was placed at the helm of affairs, 
he turned the knowledge he had thus acquired to the advantage 
of his country. He not only promoted the useful arts, within the 
kingdom of Spain, but demonstrated the infinite advantage that 
would accrue from an active trade, which the Spaniards had for 
many ages neglected ; and in a few years their ships were seen to 
swarm m all the commercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign 
events which distinguished this summer, the most remarkable was 
the death of John, King of Portugal, who perfectly understood, 
and steadily pursued, the true interests of his country, and in 
whom many princely qualities were debased by a cruel spirit of 
bigotry and superstition. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Joseph, who if he has fallen short of his father in some respects, 
cannot be justly charged with having inherited this paternal weak- 
ness. 

XLVI. Tlie King of Great Britain having returned to England, 
opened the session of parliament in January with a speech, im- 
porting, that he had concluded a treaty with the King of_Spain, 
aud amicably adjusted such differences as could not be so pro- 
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perly compromised Aviih a general treaty: 'Fhat the true commerce 
of this nation with that country was re-established upon the most 
advantageous and sure foundations; and that there was the 
greatest reason to hope the ancient friendship between Great 
Britain and Spain would, from mutual inclination as well as in- 
terest, be now effectually restored. He told them, that in con- 
junction with the empress queen and the states-general, he had 
concluded a treaty with the Elector of Bavaria ; and was employ- 
ed in taking such further measures as might best tend to strength- 
en and secure the tranquillity of the empire, support its system, 
and timely anticipate such events as had been found by experi- 
ence to endanger the common cause, involve Europe in the cala- 
mities of war, and occasion the loss of much blood and treasure 
to these kingdoms. He promised, that both these treaties should 
be subjected to their perusal : he gave them to understand, that 
he had received from all the other contracting powers in the de- 
finitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the most full and clear declara- 
tions of their resolntion to preserve the general peace; and that he 
had taken care to consolidate the ties of union and friendship be- 
tween him and his allies, the better to secure tlieir mutual inte-> 
rests, maintain the peace already subsisting, and prevent the oc- 
casion of any future rupture. Finally, he recommended unanimi- 
ty, the improvement of commerce, aii4 the effectual suppression 
of such outrages and violences as are inconsistent with good order 
and govennnent, and endanger the lives and properties of the sub- 
ject, whose happiness and flourishing condition he had entirely at 
heart. 

XLVH. When the motion was made for an address of thanks, 
couched in terms that savoured of the most implicit complaisance, 
approbation, and acquiescence in the measures which the crown 
had taken, the Earl of Eg— t, and some other anti-courtiers, affirm- 
ed, that such an address would be equally servile and absurd. 
I'hey observed. That nothing could be more preposterous than a 
blind approbation of measures w'hich they did nut know: That 
nothing could be more ridiculous than their congratulations on 
the present happy tranquillity, when almost every day’s news- 
papers informed them of some British ships being seized by the 
Spaniards, or some new attack made by the French on our infant 
colony in Nova-Scotia. With respect to the continent of Europe 
they affirmed, that the tranquillity of Germany would have been 
upon a much more solid foundation, had England never interpo- 
sed in the affairs of the empire: in that case the princes would of 
themselves have supported the constitution of their own country : 
That the election of an infant for the King of the Romans was 
much more likely to disturb than establish the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; because it would help to overturn the constitution of the 
empire, by rendering the imperial dignity hereditary in one House, 
instead of being the result of a free election. They took no- 
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lice that the constitution hail provided vicars to govern tlie empire 
during the vacancy of the imperial tlironc ; but had made no pro- 
vision of regents, protectors, or guardians, for a minor emperor,, 
because it was never supposed that a minor would be chosen.. 
'I'hey inveighed against the late treaty with Spain; in which they 
said, the ministry, for the paltry sum of ono hundred thousand 
pounds, had given up the claims of the Soulli-Sca company, and 
other British merchants, who had suffered from riepredatiuns to 
the amount of one million three hundred thousand pounds ; and 
bartered away the freedom of our trade and navigation, by leaving 
untouched that prerogative which the Spaniards have assumed of 
searching the British ships in the open seas, and coniiscating them 
should they find on board the least particle of what they called 
contraband merchandize. They produced an instance of an Eng- 
lish ship, lately driven by stress of weather into one of the ports 
of the Spanish West-Indies, where she was searched, seized and 
condemned, under this pretence. They recapitulated the conduct 
of the French, who, in the midst of their declarations of peace and 
moderation, were still employed in fortifying their settlements on 
the neutral islands as well as in harassing and encroachitig upon 
our plantations in North-America. ITiey e.xclaimed against the 
treaty of subsidy, with the Elector of Bavaria, or any other prince 
in time of peace; observing, tliat for some years the nation had 
paid such pensions to the Danes and the Hessians; but, in the course 
of the late war, the former abandoned our interests, and the lat- 
ter actually took arms against Great Britain. They affirmed, tliat 
the subsidy was greater than the nation could spare; for, unless 
the land-tax should be continued at four shillings in the pound, 
they could not afford a shilling to any prince in Germany, with- 
out encroaching upon the sinking fund. “ At such a juncture (said 
a certain meiubw) will any gentleman presume to propose the 
continuatioo of such an imposition on the land-holder, for the sake 
of bribmg the princes of Germany to do what ? — to preserve the 
freedom and independency of their native country. I say pririccs 
of Germany, because this subsidy to Bavaria will signify nothing, 
unless we take half a score more of them iuto our pay ; and when 
we have thus indulged them for seven years of peace, they may- 
give us the slip, as others have done, whenever another war 
should be declared.” Against these objections the motion was 
supported by William Pitt, at this time an advocate for the mi- 
nistry. He observed, that the address was no more than the usual 
compliment to the throne, which did not imply an obligation on 
the parliament to approve of measures which they might find 
cause to censure upon further enquiry. He said the trivial dis- 
putes still subsisting between this nation and the Spaniards, or 
France, would soon be terminated amicably, and could never af- 
fect the general tranquillity of Europe, which was to be establish- 
ed upon a firm alliance between his majesty and such a confede- 
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racy upon the continent as would be an overmatch fur the House 
of Bourbon. He expatiated upon his majesty’s wisdom in taking 
off from the French interest such a powerful prince as the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, and concerning other salutary measures for pre- 
serving the balance of power on the continent. He defended the 
articles of the late treaty with Spain ; observing, that what remain- 
ed of the Assiento contract was a matter of very little conse- 
quence to the South-Sea company; that the demands of this com- 
pany, and other British merchants, were all cancelled by the rupture 
with Spain, and more than recompensed to the nation by a great 
balance of captures during the war, as well as by the great traf- 
fic carried on with the Spanish settlements in the West-Indies, 
after it had been laid open by the demolition of their fortresses. 
He asserted that by this treaty the court of Spain had made many 
important concessions; they had condescended to pay a great 
sum to the South-Sea company; they had consented to the re- 
establishment of the British trade in Spain, upon a very advanta- 
geous and solid footing, by agreeing that the subjects of Great 
Britain should pay no other duties on merchandize than those ex- 
acted of his Catholic majesty’s own subjects and to abolish all 
innovations that had been introduced into the commerce. He af- 
firmed, that tlic article of No Search was a stipulation which it 
would have been ridiculous to insist upon; and thought proper to 
obviate a reproach which he foresaw the opposition would throw 
upon him, from the circumstance of his having upon a former oc- 
casion, heartily concurred in a motion for an address, 'Tliat no 
treaty of peace with Spain should be admitted, unless such a sti- 
pulation should be 6rst obtained ns a preliminary. He owned he 
had strenuously contended for such a motion, because at that time, 
being very young and sanguine, he thought it right and reasona- 
ble: but he was now ten years older, had considered matters 
more coolly, and was convinced that the privilege of No Search, 
with raspect to British vessels sailing near the American shore, 
would never be obtained, unless Spain should be brought so low 
as to acquiesce in any terms we, as victors, might propose. He 
likewise signified his conviction, that all addresses from the House 
of Commons, during the cotirse of a war, for prescribing terms 
of peace, were in themselves ridiculous ; and that every such ad- 
dress was an encroachment on the king’s prerogative, which had 
always been attended with unlucky consequences. How far these 
arguments are satisfactory, conclusive, and consistent, we shall 
leave to the reader’s determination. Certain it is, they were adop- 
ted by the majority, and the address was presented without further 
opposition. 

XLVIH. The two grand committees appointed to discuss the 
supplies for the ensuing year, and the funds upon which they 
were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, under the direction- of the 
ministry; yet not without some vehement opposition, in which 
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certain servants of the crown expressed the most hearty concur- 
rence. When a motion was made for reducing the number of 
seamen to eight thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. 
G. Grenville opposed it with all their might of argument and elo- 
cution j but they were over-ruled. Annual debates were also re- 
vived, with the same success, upon the number of troops consti- 
tuting the standing army; but the other resolutions of the grand 
committees met with little or no opposition. The number of sea- 
men for the ensuing year was limited to eight thousand : and that 
of the standing forces continued at eighteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty seven effective men, including one thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen invalids. The Commons granted a conside- 
rable sum of money for paying off the principle of such redeem- 
able stocks as had not been subscribed, in pursuance of two acts 
passed in the last session for reducing tlie interest of annuities. 
Thirty thousand pounds were given for fulfilling the king’s en- 
gagement with the Elector of Bavaria : large grants were made 
for supplying deficiencies, and replacing sums borrowed from the 
sinking-fund. The expence incurred by the new colony in Nova 
Scotia, not provided for by parliament, exceeded fifty-seven thou- 
sand pounds; and the maintenance of it for the ensuing year was 
fixed at fifty-tliree thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and four pence. An enormous charge! 
if we consider to how little purpose all this bounty was bestowed. 
A fund was established under the sanction of parliament, for the 
relief and maintenance of the widows of sea-ofiicers, by allowing, 
upon tile books of every ship of war in sea-pay, the wages and 
victuals of one man for every hundred of which the complement 
shall consist, for such time only as the number of men employed 
in the service of the royal navy shall not exceed twenty thousand, 
'fliis was an additional indulgence, over and above the allowance 
of one man granted by a former act of parliament. On the whole, 
the provisions of this year amounted to five millions one hundred 
twenty-five thousand twenty three pounds, eleven shillings, and 
seven pence, to be raised by the usual duties: the sum of one mil- 
lion twenty-six thousand four hundred seventy-six pounds, four 
shillings and sixpence, advanced by the Bank of England, to pay 
off tlieir own unsubscribed annuities, for which tliey accepted 
Exchequer bills at three per cent, interest; by the land-tax at three 
shillings in the pound; a lottery and annuities, at. the rate of three 
per cent, per ann. to he charged on the sinking-fund, redeemable 
' by parliament. The annual measure called the mutiny bill was 
not passed without dispute and altercation : some alterations were 
proposed, but not adopted : and the sentences of court marlials 
still subjected to one revision. 

XLiX. In the midst of these deliberations the kingdom was 
alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the people with grief 
and consternation. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
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in consequence of a cold caught in his garden at Kew, was seized 
with a pfeuretic disorder; and, after a short illness, expired on 
the twentieth day of March, to the unspeakable affliction of 
his royal consort, and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished 
well to their country. 'Fhis excellent prince, who now died in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of every amiable 
quality w hich could engage the affection of the people, a tender 
and obliging husband, a fond parent, a kind master, liberal, 
generous, candid, and humane; a munificent patron of the arts, 
an unwearied friend to merit; well disposed to assert the rights 
of mankind in general, and warmly attached to the interest of 
Great Britain. The nation could not but be afflicted at seeing a 
prince of such expectations ravished from their hopes; and their 
grief was the better founded, as the king had already attained to 
an advanced age, and the heir apparent, George, now Prince of 
Wales, was a minor. 

1751. L. His majesty, foreseeing all the inconveniencies which 
might arise from a minority, deliberated with his council on tliis 
, sul^ect, and resolved to obtain a parliamentary sanction for the 
measures judged necessary to secure the succession. Witji this view 
he sent a message to both Houses on the twenty-sixth day of 
April, importing. That nothing could conduce so much to the 
preservation of the protestant succession in his Royal Family, as 
proper provisions for the tuition of the person of his successor, 
and for the regular administration of the government, in case the 
successor should be of tender years: his majesty, therefore, ear- 
nestly recommended this weighty affair to the deliberation of par- 
liament; and proposed, that when the imperial crown of these 
realms should descend to any of the late prince’s sons, being un- 
der the age of eighteen years, his "mother, the Pincess Dowager 
of Wales, should be guardian of his person, and regent of these 
kingdoms, until he should attain the age of majority, with such 
powers and limitations as should appear necessary and expedient 
for these purposes. This message produced a very affectionate 
address, promising to take the affair into their serious considera- 
tion ; and in the beginning of May the Duke of Newcastle pre- 
sented to the House of Peers, a bill to provide for the admmis- 
tration of government, in case the crown shoufd descend to a 
-jninor. The bill was read a second time, and committed, when 
'a second message arrived from his majesty, recommending to 
their consideration the settlement of such a council of regency as 
the bill proposed, consisting of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, who at tliat time commanded the army, th» Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the lord high treasurer, 
or first lord commissioner of the treasury, the president of the 
council, the lord privy-seal, the lord high-admiral of Great 
Britain, or first commissioner of the admiralty, the two principal 
secretaries of state, and the lord chief justice of the king*s-bench; 
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all iliese great officers, except his Royal Highness the Duke, for 
the time being. This bill did not pass through the Lower House 
without violent debate and bitter sarcasms. The council of re- 
gency, though espoused by all the ministry, including the pay- 
master-general, met with fierce opposition, as an unnecessary 
and fatal restriction, that would impede the machine of govern- 
ment, and, as the council was constituted, might be productive 
of tlie most pernicious consequence. Some of the members ven- 
tured even to insinuate the danger of leaving at the head of a large 
standing army a prince of the blood vested with a share of the 
regency, possessed of great personal influence, the "darling of the 
soldiery, brave, popular, and enterprising ; supposed not wholly 
devoid of ambition, and not at all remarkable for any symptoms 
of e.vtraordinary affection towards the person of the heir-apparent. 
'File history of England was ransacked for invidious instances of 
royal uncles and regents, who had injured tlie sovereigns, and dis- 
tressed the government, by their pride, cruelty, and ambition. 
The characters of John Lackland, and John of Gaunt, Hum- 
phrey and Richard Dukes of Gloucester, were called in review, 
canvassed, compared, and quoted, with some odious applica- 
tions; but the majority, being convinced of the loyalty, virtue, 
integrity, and great abilities of his Royal Highness, to whom the 
nation owed obligations of the most important nature, passed 
tfie bill with a few amendments, in which the Lords acquiesced; 
and in a little time it received the royal sanction. 

LI. The death of tlie Prince of Wales was fatal to a bill which 
had been brought into the House of Commons, for naturalizing 
all foreign protestants who should settle within the dominions of 
Great Britain. Political aritlimeticians have generally taken it 
for granted, that to every commercial nation an increase of peo- 
ple IS an increase of opulence; and this maxim is certainly true, 
on the supposition that every individual is industrious, and that 
there is a sufficient field for employment; but all these general 
maxims ought to be received under certain qualifications. When 
all branches of manufacture are overstocked, an addition of 
workmen will doubtless be an additional incumbrance on the 
community. In the debates which this bill produced, the mem- 
bers of the ministry were divided among themselves. .Tlie mea- 
sure was enforced by the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. W. 
Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton ; and in opposing it the Earl of Egmont 
was joined by Mr. Fox, secretary at war. Petitions and coun- 
ter-petitions were presented by the merchants of London, Bris- 
tol, and other trading towns of the kingdom. All merchants and 
traders of foreign extraction exerted themselves vigorously in its 
behalf, and it was without doubt countenanced by the adminis- 
tration ; but the project was odious to the people in general, 
'fhe Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of London, in com- 
mon council assembled, composed a remonstrance to the Lower 
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House, setting fortb the danger and inutility of a general natura- 
lization of foreign protestants. A petition of the meichauts and 
principal inhabitants of Bristol represented that such a law would 
be prejudicial to the trade and commerce of this kingdom, by 
preventing many industrious artificers from procuring a sufficient 
support fur themselves and their families, and of consequence 
increasing the rates of the poor: that the introduction of such a 
number of foreigners, instead of being a support to the present 
happy establishment, might endanger the very basis of our con- 
stitution: that it would greatly tend to the diminution of our 
manufactures, as many strangers would doubtless come and reside 
in England for a time, in order to learn the methods and manage- 
ment of our manufacturers and artificers; and, after having ob- 
tained this instruction, return to their native countries, where 
they would establish and carry on works of the same nature. 
The twentieth day of March being appointed for the third reading 
of the bill, it was postponed, in consequence of the unfortunate 
death of die Prince of Wales; and other petitions from different 
cities of the kingdom being mustered against it in die sequel, the 
ministry did not think proper to persist in any unpopular measure 
at such a delicate conjuncture; so the bill was no more brought 
upon the carpet. Divers other regulations, relating to civil po- 
licy as well as to the comjpcrce of Great Britain, were propound- 
ed in the House of Commons; but these proposals proved abor- 
tive, either because diey appeared crude and indigested in them- 
selves, or the House could not obtain proper informadon touch- 
ing the allegations they contained. 

Lll. There were no other transactions in this session,, except 
the concurrence of both Houses in stigmatising a printed paper, 
intituled, “ Constitutional queries, earnestly recommended to the 
serious consideration of every true Briton;” and the steps taken 
by the Commons, in consequence of the commotions occasioned 
by the Westminster election. The above mentioned paper, 
which had been conveyed by letter to the majority of both Houses, 
was communicated to the Lords in the month of Januaiy b^ 
the Duke of Alarlborough, who moved for resolutions against it 
ns a seditious libel, and that the concurrrence of the Commons 
might be desired. A conference accordingly ensued, and both 
Houses concurred in voting the paper a false, malicious, scanda- 
lous, infamous, and seditious libel, containing, the most false, 
audacious, and abominable calumnies and indignities upon his 
majesty, and the most presumptuous and wicked insinuations 
that our laws, liberties, and properties, and the excellent consti- 
tution of this kingdom were m danger under his majesty’s legal, 
mild, and gracious government, with intent to instil groundless 
suspicions and Jealousies into the minds of his majesty’s good sub- 
jects, and to alienate their affections from his majesty and the 
royal family. It was, therefore, resolved by Uio Lords Spiritual 
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and Temporal and Commons in parliament assembled ; That, in 
abhorrence and detestation of such abominable and seditious 
practices, the paper should be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman in the new palace yard of Westminster; and this 
sentence was executed accordingly. Then they presented an ad- 
dress to his majesty, desiring that the most effectual means might 
be taken for discovering the autlior, printer, or publisher, that he 
or they might be brought to condign punishment. Directions 
were given for this purpose; but Mithout effect. Those concern- 
ed in writing, printing, and circulating the paper, had acted with 
such caution, that not one of them was ever discovered. 

LIII. The proceedings of the Commons with respect to the 
election of a burgess for Westminster were attended with some 
extraordinary circumstances, which we shall now record, for the 
edihcatioii of those who pique themselves on the privileges of a 
British subject. We have already observed, that a majority ap- 
pearing on the poll for Lord Trentham, the adherents of the 
other candidate. Sir George Vandeput, demanded a scrutiny, 
which was granted by the liigh-bailiff of Westminster, the return- 
ing officer. During this tedious investigation, which rolled 
chiefly on the qualifications of voters, he acted with such address 
and seeming candour as gave entire satisfaction to both parties, 
till at length he determined in favour of Lord Trentham, whom 
he returned as duly elected. Tliose .vho styled themselves the 
Independent Electors did not acquiesce in this determination 
without clamour, reproach, menaces, and riot. 'Iliey taxed Mr. 
Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and injustice : they loudly 
affirmed, that ministerial influence had been used in the most 
scandalous maimer; and, finall)', joined Sir George Vandeput in 
a petition to the Lower House, complaining of an undue election 
and return of a member for tlie city of Westminster. '^I’he Com- 
mons, instead of enquiring into the merits of these petitions, or- 
dered them to lie upon the table; and, without any complaint 
from any person whatever, a motion was made that Leigh, the 
high-bailiff, should attend the House immediately, in order to 
make him acquainted with what he had done in pursuance of the 
directions he had formerly received from that House, touching 
the execution of the writ for electing a new member to represent 
the city of Westminster. As this motion had been preconcerted, 
Leigh was attending in the lobby, and immediately called into 
the House to be examined on this subject. Having, in the 
course of his examination, alleged tliat the election had been 
protracted by affected delays, he was asked by whom, and by 
what means ; but before he could answer, the Earl of Egmont, 
interposing, objected to the question as improper, and moved 
for the order of the day. A debate immediately ensued, in which 
the impropriety of the question was demonstrated by Mr. Hen- 
ley, now lord-keeper. Dr. Lee, and some others, the roost sen- 
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sible and moderate members of the House ; but they were op- 
posed with vreat violence by Lord Viscount Corke, Henry Fox, 
Esq. Sir William Young, Colonel Lyttelton, and tlie weight of 
the ministry; so that the motion for the order of the day was 
carried in the negative, and the high-bailiff required to answer the 
question. 7hus interrogated, he declared that he had been im- 
peded in the scrutiny, and mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who had 
acted as counsel for Sir George Vandeput, by the Honourable 
Alexander Murray, brother to Lord Elibank, and one Gibson, 
an upholsterer, who had been very active, zealous, and turbulent 
in his endeavours to promote the interest of Sir George Vande- 
put, or rather to thwart the pretensions of the other candidate, 
who was supposed to be countenanced by the ministry. These 
three persons, thus accused, were brought to the bar of the . 
House, uotwitlistanding the strenuous remonstrances of several 
members, who opposed this inetliod of proceeding, as a species 
of oppression equally arbitrary and absurd. Tliey observed, that, 
as no complaint had been preferred, they had no right to take 
cognizance of the affair: that if any undue influence had been 
used, it would naturally appear when the merits of the election 
should fall under their enquiry: that a complaint having been 
lodged already against the returning officer, it was their duty to 
investigate his conduct, and punish him, if he should be found 
delinquent; but tliat nothing could be more fla^antly unjust, and 
apparently paitial, than their neglecting the petitions of the other 
candidate and electors, and encouraging the high-bailiff, who 
stood charged with iniq^uity, to recriminate upon his accusers, 
th.at they might be disabled Rom giving evidence on the enquiry 
into the merits of the election. What difference is it to the sub- 
ject, whether he is oppressed by an arbitrary prince, or by the 
despotic insolence of a ministerial majority f Mr. Crowle al- 
leged, in his own vindication, that he had been employed as 
counsel by the electors of W'estminster, and attended the scrutiny 
in that character; that after the high-bailiff had, in the course of 
the last session, received the order of the House to expedite the 
election, he hurried on the scrutiny with such precipitation as, 
he apprehended, was unjust, and prejudicial to his clients; tliat, 
in this apprehension, he (Mr. Crowle) insisted upon the high- 
bailiff’s proceeding with more deliberation, and in so doing he 
thought he did his duty to his employers. Some evidence being 
examined against him, declared he had not only protracted the 
scrutiny, but also spoken disrespectful words of the House of 
Commons : he was therefore reprimanded on his knees by the 
speaker, and discharged. 

LIV. Mr. Murray being charged with having uttered some 
threatening and affrontive expressions, the House adjourned the 
consideration of this affair for some days, at the expiration of 
which Mr. Murray was to be heard by his counsel : but, in the 
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mean time, tliey ordered liim to be taken into custody by the ser- 
jeant at arms attending the House. Tliis step, however, was not 
taken without a warm opposition by some of the most sedate and 
intelligent members of the House, who considered it as a cruel 
act of oppression. They observed, that in cases of breach of 
privilege no person complained of was ever taken into custody, 
until after he had been fully heard in his defence : that this was 
literally prejudging the cause before it had been examined; and 
the oppression was the greater, as the alleged offence consisted 
entirely of words, of which no complaint or information had been 
made for above eight months after the supposed offepce had been 
committed; and, even then, not till an accusation had been lodged 
against the informant, upon the trial of which accusation the per* 
sons informed against might very probably be the most material 
witnesses. They observed, that in one of the highest offences 
which can be committed by words, namely, that of denying the 
king’s right to the crown, or renouncing the Trinity, the inform- 
ation must be brought in three or four days after the words are 
spoken; the words must be proved to have been spoken mali- 
ciously, directly and advisedly, and the prosecution innst com- 
mence in three months after the information. These suggestions 
made no more impression than if they had been uttered in a de- 
sert. Tliose who were secure in their number asserted that the 
House of Commons was not restricted by the forms of proceetl- 
ings at coninion law ; and that it was necessary to vindicate their 
own honour and dignity, by making e.\amples of tliosc who seem- 
ed to hold them in contempt. Mr. Murray was committed to the 
custody of tlie serJeant at arms, and found bail; and Gibson was 
sent prisoner to Newgate, from whence he was in a few days 
released, upon presenting an humble petition, professing his sor- 
row for having incurred the displeasure of the House, to the bar 
of w hich he was brought, and received a reprimand on his knees 
from the speaker. In the mean time divers witnesses being ex- 
amined before the House, declared That Mr. Murray had been 
seen, about the time of the return of a member for Westminster, 
heading and exciting a tumult to acts of violence against the 
high-bailiff. The majority, therefore, after a long and warm de- 
bate, agreed, That for bis dangerous and seditious practices, in 
violaliou and contempt of the privileges of the House, and of the 
freedom of elections, he should be committed close prisoner to 
Newgate. Then, in the close of another violent debate they re- 
solved, That he should be brought to the bar of tlie House, to 
receive that sentence on his knees. He accordingly appeared, 
and being directed by the speaker to kneel, refused to comply. 
He knew that he could not be discharged from Newgate during 
the session without petitioning, acknowledging his- offence, and 
making such concessions as he thought would imply a conscious- 
ness of guilt : he considered this whole transaetkm as an op- 
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pressive exertion of arbitrary power, and, being apprised of the 
extent of their authority, detennined to bear the brunt of tlieir 
indignation, rather than make submissions which he deemed be- 
neath the dignity of his character. When he refused to humble 
himself the wliole House was in commotion ; he was no sooner 
removed from the bar than they resolved, Tliat his having in a 
most insolent and audacious manner refused to be on his knees at 
the bar of that House, in consequence of their former resolution, 
was a high and most dangerous contempt of the authority and 
privilege of the Commons : it was, therefore, ordered, that he 
should be committed close prisoner to Newgate, debarred the 
use of pen, ink, and paper; and that no person should have ac- 
cess to him without the leave of the House. Finally, a committee 
was appointed to consider what methods might be proper to be 
taken by them, in relation to this instance of contempt. Mean- 
while the petitioners against the return made by the high-bailiff, 
perceiving the temper of the House, and the complexion of the 
majority, withdrew their petition; and the order which had passed 
for hearing the merits of the election was discharged. Mr. Mur- 
ray being taken dangerously ill in Newgate, application was 
made to the Commons, by some of his relations, that he might 
be removed to a more convenient r ituation ; and his physician, 
being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was infected with 
the gaol distemper. Upon this representation the House agreed 
that the speaker should issue a warrant for removing him from 
Newgate to the custody of the serJeant at arms ; but this favour 
he refused to accept, and expressed the warmest resentment 
against those relations who had applied to the Commons in his 
behalf. Thus be remained sequestered even from his own brother 
and sister, under the displeasure of the Commons of England, who 
condescended so far as to make resolutions touching the physician, 
apothecary, and nurse who attended this prisoner. But the pro- 
rogation of parliament having put an end to their authority for that 
session, Mr. Murray was discharged of course, and conducted by 
the sheriffs from Newgate to his own house, in procession, with 
flags and streamers exhibiting the emblems of liberty. 

LV. In the month of June the session was closed with a speech 
from the throne, in which his majesty thanked both Houses for 
the zeal and affection they had manifested towards him and his 
government ; and congratulated the Commons in particular, upon 
their firmness and prudence in reducing the interest of the national 
debt, a measure as agreeable to him as essential to the strength 
and welfare of the kingdom*. — The interior (economy of Great 

* One of the most remarkable acts which passed in the course of this session, 
was that for r^ulatinz the commencement of the year, and correcting the ca- 
lendar, according to the Gregorian computation, which b.id been adopted by all 
other nations in Europe. By this new law it was decreed that the new year 
should begin on the first day of January, and that eleven intermediate nominal 
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Britain produced within the circle of this year, nothing else wor-, 
thy of historical regard, except a series of enormous crimes, 
arising from the profligacy of individuals, which reflected disgrace 
upon the morals and the polity of the nation. Rapine and rob- 
■ bery had domineered without intermission ever since the return of 
peace which was attended with a reduction of the army and navy; 
but now crimes of a deeper dye seemed to lift up their heads, in 
contempt of law and humanity.* Every day almost produced fresh 
instances of perjury, forgery, fraud, and circumvention ; and the 
kingdom exhibited a most amazing jumble of virtue and vice, ho- 
nour and infamy, compassion and obduracy, sentiment and bru- 
tality. 

days between the second and fourteenth days of September, 1759, should for 
lliat time be omitted, so that the day succeeding the second should be denomi- 
nated the fourteenth of that month. By this establishment of the new style, the 
equinoxes and solstices will happen nearly on the same nominal days on which 
tliey fell in the year 3S5, at the council of Nice; and the correspondence be- 
tween the English merchants and those of foreign countries, will be greatly faci- 
litated, with respect to the dates of letters and accounts. 

• An indulgent parent was poisoned by his only daughter, on whom, besides 
other marks of tenderness and paternal anection, be had bestowed a liberal edu. 
cation, which greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. Another young wo- 
mnii was concerned m the assassination of her own uncle, who had bisen lu^r con- 
stant beiicfnclur and sole guardian. A poor old woman, having from the igno- 
rance and superstition of her neighbours, incurred the suspicion of sorcery and 
witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordshire by the populace, with all the wnn- 
toiiness of barbarity. Aape and murder were perpetrated upon an unfortunate 
woman in the neighbourhood of London, and an innocent man suflered death 
for this complicated outrage, while the real criminals assisted at his execution, 
heard him appeal to heaven for his innocence, and in the character of friends 
eiubiaced him wliile he stood on the brink of eternity. 
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CHAP. II. 

I. Death of the Queen of Denmark and Prince Oran^. II. 
Mimnderstanding betaeen the Czarina and King of Pruisia. 
III. Measures for electing a King of the Romans. IV. Death 
of the King of Sweden. V. Session opened. Animosity of the 
Commons towards Mr. Murray. VI. Proceedings upon a pam- 
phlet, intitled the Case of Mr. Murray. VII. Supplies granted. 
VIII. Civil-regulations. IX. Law relating to the ^rfeited 
estates in Scotland. X. New consolidations ^ funds. XI. Two 
ports opened for the importation Irish wool, XII. The King 
sets out for Ilanover. XIII. Mairs of t^e continent. XIV. 
Dispute between Hanover and Prussia, concernii^ Etist- Frieze- 
land. XV. Misunderstanding between the Courts of London 
and Berlin. XVI. Improvement of Pomerania. XVII. Trea- 
ty with the Elector Palatine. XVIII. Session opened. XIX. 
Supplies granted, XX. Game act. XXL Act for per- 
forming quarantine. XXII. And for preventing the plun- 
dering of shipwrecked vessels. XXlII. Bill relating to the 
bounty on com exported. XXIV. Turkey trade laid open. 
XXV. Naturalization of the Jews. XXVI. Marriage 
act. XXVII. Deliberations concerning the sugar colonies. 
XXVIII. Fate of the reguter bill. XXIX. Sir Hans 
Shane’s Museum purchased by Parliament. XXX. Story of 
Elizabeth Canning. XXXI. Execution of Dr. Cameron. 
XXXII. Tumults indifferent Mrtsif the kingdom. XXXIII. 
Disturbances in France. XXXIV. Proceedings of the diet rela- 
tive to East-Friezeland. XXXV. Treaty between the Court 
of Fienna and the Duke of Marlborough. XXXVI. Confer- 
ences with respect to Nova-Scotia broke up. XXXVil. De- 
scription of Nova-Scotia. XXXVIII. Disputes concerning 
its limits. 

I. ^■'^HE royal family of England had sustained three severe 
shocks ill the compass of a few months. Besides the 
loss of the Prince of Wales, which the nation lamented as irre- 
parable, his majesty was deeply afflicted by the untimely death 
of his youngest daughter, the Queen of Denmark, who died at 
Copenhagen, on the nineteenth day of December, in the prime 
of youth. She was one of the most amiable princesses of the 
age in which she lived, whether we consider the virtues of her 
heart, or the accomplishments of her person ; generous, mild, and 
tender-hearted ; beloved even almost to adoration by her royal 
consort, to whom she had borne a prince and two princesses; 
and universally admired and revered by the subjects of his Danish 
majesty. Her death had been preceded about two months by Uiat 
of her brother-in-law, the Prince_ of Orange, nt> less regretted by 
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the natives of the United Provinces, for his candour, integrity, and 
hereditary Jove to liis country. Tliough he had not distinguished 
liimseif by tlio lustre of a superior genius, he had been at great 
pains to cultivate his understanding, and study tlie true interest of 
lliat community of whicli he was a member. He had always ap- 
proved himself a good and zealous citizen, and since his eleva- 
tion to the Stadtholdership, taken many salutary steps for the ad- 
vantage of his country. Among other excellent schemes which 
he suggested he left a noble plan with the States- General for re- 
storing their commerce to its former lustre, and lived long enough 
to receive their warmest acknowledgments for tliis last proof of 
his prudence and patriotism. His son and daughter being botli 
infants, the administration of the government devolved upon the 
princess as governaiite during her son’s minority ; and as such 
she succeeded to all the power which her husband had enjoyed. 

II. With respect to the affairs of tJie continent, the peace of 
the North seemed still as precarious as ever: for though the dif- 
ference between Russia and Sweden had been compromised, the 
mutual disgust between tlie czarina and the King of Pru.ssia had 
gained such accession from reciprocal insults, ill-offices, and in- 
flammatory declarations, that those two powere seemed to be on 
the eve of a rupture, and each was employed in making extraor- 
dinary preparations for war. Ihe courts of Vicuna and Great 
Britain, foreseeing that such a rupture would embroil the empire, 
and raise insurmountable obstructions to their favourite scheme 
of electing the Archduke Joseph King of the Romans, resolved 
to employ all their influence, in order to effect a reconciliation 
between the courts of Petersburgh and Berlin. His Pru.ssian ma- 
jesty had signified to the King of Great Britain, and the states- 
gencral, the situation in which he stood with the czariua, and so- 
licited their interposition, that the difference might be amicably 
accommodated. At the same time he sent an envoy extraordina- 
ry to Versailles, to negociate with the French king for a very con- 
siderable body of auxiliaries, iu case he should be attacked. I hesc 
circumstances induced the maritime powers, and the court of 
Vienna, to use tlieir utmost endeavours for the j.reventioii of a 
rupture; and accordingly they made remonstrances on this subject i 
by their ministers at Pcter.sburgh, proposing that the ^iiariel 
should be terminated without bloodsliiid and all cause of animosity 
be buried in oblivion. 

HI. In the mean time, they eagerly prosecuted the design of 
the election ; and the imperial minister at Berlin not only comniu- 
nicated to his Prussian majesty the- sentiments of the King of Eng- 
land on lliis expedient, but even solicited his vote for tlie i\rch- 
duke Joseph, when the election of a King of the Romans should 
he proposed in the electoral college. To this proposal he replied. 
That he was extremely well disposed to manifest his regard for 
their imperial majesties, and to give the most gcDuiuc proofs of it. 
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even in the proposed election of a King of the Romans, conside- 
ring the great merit of tlie present candidate, the Archduke Jo- 
seph : but he left it to the consideration of their imperial majes- 
ties, whether the election would not be a little premaiure, if trans- 
acted at a time when his imperial majesty was in the flower of his 
age; enjoying perfect healtn and when all Europe,' particularly 
the empire, was hushed in the bosom of tranquillity, so that no 
circumstance seemed to prognosticate the necessity of such an 
election; or of putting in execution tlie motives menliuned in the 
capitulation of the reigning emperor’s election ; especially as the 
c.xamination of these motives belonged to the whole empire, and 
ought to precede the election by virtue of the eighth article of tile 
treaty of Westphalia. He observed, that, in case of the emperor’s 
death, Germany would find herself in a very disagreeable situation, 
under tlie government of a minor. For those reasons, he said, he 
could not help advising their imperial majesties to wait until the 
Archduke should be of age, when his election might be carried on 
more conformably to the laws and constitutions of the empire, and 
more suitable to the majesty of the viholo Gcrnianic body. This 
reply he circulated aiiiung the electors, and in jiarticular trans- 
mitted it to the King of Great Britain, desiring they would deli- 
berate maturely on this subject, and confer together in a body, as 
well as in private that they might proceed according to the ancient 
.custom of the electoral college and take such measufes as should 
be judgedexpedientfor the honour and advantage of the community. 
This circular letter was answered both by the King of England 
and the elector of Bavaria, who demonstrated, that it was the 
privilege of the electoral collej^e only, without any participation 
of the other princes of tlie empire, to elect a King of the Romans 
during the life of the emperor, 'in order to maintain the peace and 
preserve the liberties of Germany; and that the neglect of tliis 
wise precaution hath produced bloody wars, and many fatal con- 
sequences to the empire. They observed, that nothing could more 
contribute to the establishment of tlie public tranquillity than this 
nveasure, so ardently desired by tlie majority of the Cieriiiaii prin- 
ces; and that, although tlie Archduke Joseph wanted a few years 
of being of age, and it might possibly happen that the reigning 
emperor should die during tliat princes miiioritv, yet it would bo. 
much less prejudicial to the empire to have a minor chief, than to 
see the succession altogether unsettled. Mis Prussian majesty reeeiv-' 
cd a declaration to tlie same purpose from the Elector of Mentz; 
and understanding that thb prince, as Arch-Chancellor of the em- 
pire intended to convoke an electoral diet, in order to propose tlie 
election of a King of the Romans, he wrote an elaborate letter to 
his electoral highness, explaining at more length, his reasons for 
postponing the election. Ilequotcd tliatsentcnccof Uie treaty of 
Westphalia which expressly declares, tliat the election of a King 
of the Romans shall be discussed and ordained by the common 
VOL. ni. . p 
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consent of the states of the empire; andt therefore, he could not 
conceive what right the electoral college bad to arrogate this pri- 
vilege to themselves, excluding the other states of the empu-e. 
He observed, that the imperial capitulations, which were the only 
laws of the empire that treated of this subject, mentioned only 
three cases in which it was lawful to proceed to such an election; 
namely, the emperor’s leaving, and long absence from, Germany ; 
his -advanced age, or an indisposition, rendering him incapable of 
managing the reigns of government; and any case of emergency 
in which the preservation of tlie empire’s prosperity is interested. 
He affirmed, that none of these motives atpresent existed : that, 
in case the imperial crown should devolve to a minor, many mis- 
chiefs and disorders must ensue, as tlie constitutions of the empire 
have established no regulations nor regency in that event : that an 
election of this nature, carried on under the power, influence, and 
authority of the head of the empire, would strike at tlie fundamcn> 
tal piivileges of the princes and states; consequently, in time 
overturn the constitution of the empire, which, from being an 
elective dignity, conferred by the free-und independent suffrages 
of the electoral college and states of Germany, under certain ca- 
'pitulutions, obliging' the prince thus chosen to govern according 
to law, would become an hereditary succession, perpetuated iu 
one family, which, of course, must be aggrandised to the preju- 
dice of its co-estates, and the ruin of the Germanic liberties. In 
a word, all Germany in general, and Radsbon in particular, was 
filled with wiidngs published on both sides: by the emperor and 
his adherents, to demonstrate that the olecdon of a King of the 
Romans, during the life of the emperor, had often happened, and 
at this present dme was necesaiy, and would be advantageous to 
the empire: while the King of Prussia and bis friends laboured to 
prove that such an election, at the present juncture, would be ill- 
dmed, irregular, and of dangerous consequence. Perhaps^ if the 
truth waa known, this enterpnsing prince had projected some 
great scheme, with the execution of which this propo^ estaMish- 
ment would have interfered. Certain it is, he exerted himself 
with tliat spirit and perseverance which were peculiar to his cha- 
racter to frustrate the intendon of the courts of Vienna and Lon- 
don in this particular, and was assisted with all the intrigue of the 
French ministry. 'Their joint endeavdors'were so effectual, that 
the Elector of Cologn renounceff'his subsidiary treaty with the 
maritime powers, and once more threw himself into the arms of 
France. The Elector Palatine being solicited by the empress- 
queen and his Britannic majesty to co-operate with their views, 
insisted, as a preliminary article, upon being indemnified by the 
court of Vienna for the ravages committed in bis -territories by the 
Austrian troops, -during the course of the last war; the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, made the same demand of the like 
indemnification, which waa granted by the mediation of King 
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George ; and llieu lie subscribed to a siibsidy-trcKt)-, obliging liim- 
self to furnisli a body of six thmisSnd aii^inH'ries, in case thiy 
should be required by the marifirhe powers; alid to act as elec- 
tor, ill concert wifh the House oi Austria, in every thing relating 
to the welfare of his country tliaf should square with the fundn- 
niental laws of the empire. 'Hie courts of London and . Vienna 
had this election so niuch at heart, that they sounded almost all 
the powers of Europe, to know how they stood afl’ceted towards 
the measure proposed. The King of Spain declined interni'ed- 
dling in a domestic affair of the empire. The French king return- 
ed an ambiguous answer; from whence it was concluded, that 
nothing but opposition could be expected from that quarter. The 
Swedish monarch was rendered propitious to the project, by as- 
surances that tlie House of llesse-Cassel, of which he was the 
head, should be elevated into an electorate. They even endea- 
voured to soften his Prussian majesty, by consenting, at last, that 
the treaty of Dresden, confirming to him the possession of Silesia, 
should be guaranteed by the diet of the empire ; a sanction which 
he now actually obtained, together with the ratification of his Im- 
perial majesty. Notwithstanding this indulgence, he still persist- 
ed in raising fresh objections to the favourite project on pretence 
of concerting measures for preventing the inconveniences that 
might result from a minority ; for regulating the capitulations to be 
agreed on with the King of the Romans ; securing the freedom of 
future elections, and preserving the prerogatives add privileges of 
the Germanic body in all its members. In consequence of these 
obstitcles, joined to the apostacy of the Elector of Cologn, the ob- 
stinacy of tlie Elector I’alatinc, and the' ajiproaching diet of Hun- 
gary, at wliich their Imperial majesties were obliged personally to 
preside, the measures for the election were suspended till next sum- 
mer, when his nr}tannic nu^'esty was expected at Hanover, to 
put the finishing stroke to this great event m favoitr of the IloUse 
of Austria. 

iV. Another disappointment, with respect to this election, the 
promoters of it suslained in tlie dcatli of his Swedish majesty, who 
expired in a good old age, arid was succeeded by Adolphus Fre- 
derick, Duke of Holstein Eulin, Bishop ofLubec, upon whom the 
succession had been settled for some years, by the unanimous 
concurrence of tlie stales of tlie kingdom. This prince ascended 
the throne of Sweden without the least disturbance; and, of his 
own accord, took an oatli in full senate, that he would never at- 
tempt to introduce a despotic authority; but maintain their liber- 
ties with his blood, and govern his subjects in all respects accord- 
ing to the law's, and the form of government established in Sweden. 
This public act which was communicated to all the foreign mi- 
nisters, and particularly to tlic envoy from Petersburgh, met with 
such a favourable reception from the czarina, that she expressed 
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her satisfaction in a' public declaration ; and the good understand- 
ing between the two courts was perfectly restored. 

^ V . When the parliament of England was opened, in the month 
of November, the king, in his speech from the throne, gave them 
to understand. That for the same purposes which suggested the 
treaty with the Elector of Bavaria, he had now, in conjunction 
with the States-General concluded another with the King of Po- 
land, Elector of Saxony. He told them, that the unfortunate 
death of the Prince of Orange had made no alteration in the state 
of affairs in Holland; and that he had received the strongest assu- 
rances from the states of their firm resolution to maintain the in- 
timate union and friendship happily subsisting between his majes- 
ty and those ancient and natural allies of his crown. He exhorted 
both houses to consider seriously of some effectual provisions, to 
suppress those audacious crimes of robbery and violence, grown 
so frequent about the capital, proceeding in a great measure from 
that profligate spirit of irreiigion, idleness, gaming, and extrava- 
gance, which had of late extended itself in an uncommon degree, 
to the dishonour of the nation, and the great offence and prejudice 
of the sober, and industrious part of the people. 'Phe paragraphs 
of this speech were, as usual, echoed back to the throne in ad- 
dresses, replete with expressions of loyalty, affection, and appro- 
bation. Opposition was by this time almost extinguished ; and 
the proceedings of both houses took place with such unanimity as 
was hardly ever known before this period in a British parliament. 
The Commons, however, seem to have assembled with such sen- 
timents as did no great honour to their temper and magnanimity. 

In a few days after the session opened. Lord Viscount C e, a 

young nobleman, whose character entitled him to very little regard 
or influracc among men of sense and probity, made a motion, that 
Mr. Murray, who had been so severely persecuted in tlie last ses- 
sion for refusing to humble himself on his knees before them, 
should be again committed close prisoner to Newgate for the 
same offence. ITiis proposal, which supposed a power that the 
Commons had never before exercised, was sharply disputed by the 
Earl of Egmont, and others, who had not resigned all sense of 
moderation ; but the majority adopted the measure with great ea- 
gerness, and the sneaker was ordered to issue his warrant accord- 
ingly. Then the House resolved. That the said Alexander Mur- 
ray should receive the sentence, for his now being committed 
close prisoner to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate at the bar of the 
House, upon his knees ; and the serjeant at arms was command- 
ed to take him into custody for this purpose. Their indignation, 
however, was eluded by the caution of the delinquent, who, hav- 
ing foreseen the effects of their resentment, had prudently retired 
to another country. They determined, ncve/lheless, to proceed 
against him as a person of some consequence in the common- 
wealth ; for, being informed of his retreat, they condescended 
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so far as to present an address to his majesty, de.siring that his 
royal proclamation might be issued for apprehending the said 
Mr. Murray, promising a reward to him who slioidd have the 
good fortune to apprehend tliis fngitive — a request with which his 
majesty most graciously complied. 

VI. Nor was this the only address presented to the king upon 
such an important sulyect. A pamphlet, intitled, “ The case of 
the Hon. Alexander Murray, Esquire, in an appeal to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain,” was first stigmatized iii a complaint to the 
House, and was afterwards produced, and read at the table. The 
piece was written with great acrimony, and abounded with severe 
animadversions, not only upon the conduct of the returning offi- 
cer, but also on the proceemngs of the Commons. The violent 
members immediately took fire, 'and the flame extended itself to 
the majority. Nay the House unanimously resolved. That the ^ 
pamphlet was an impudent, malicious, scandalous, and seditious 
libel, falsely and most injuriously reflecting upon, and aspersing 
the proceedings of the House, tending to create misapprehensions 
in the minds of the people, to the great dishonour of the said 
Hou.se, and in violation of the privileges thereof. They further- 
more presented an address to the King, desiring his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to give directions to his attorney-general to 
prosecute the autliors or author, the printers or printer, and the 
publishers or publisher of the said scandalous libel, that they 
might be brought to condign punishment. Directions were ac- 
cordingly given for this purpose, and a prosecution commenced 
against the publi.sher who had some reason to be dismayed, con- 
sidering the great weight of influence he was doomed to encoun- 
ter — influence arising from a prosecution of the crown instituted, 
at the request, and founded on a vote, of the House of Commons. 
Nevertheless, when the cause was heard before the lor.! chief 
justice of England, a jury of free bom Englishmen, citizens of 
1..oim1oii, asserted their privileges of judging the law as well as the 
fact, and acquitted the defendant with a truly admirable spirit ol' 
independency. They considered tlic pamphlet as an appeal 
against oppression ; and, convinced that the contents were true, 
tliey could not in conscience adjudge it a false libel, even though 

it had been so declared by one of the branches of the legislature. 

VII. The Commons, in regulating the supplies of the ensuing 
year, voted the continuation of eighteen thousand eight 'hundred 
and fifty-seven men for Uie land-service, though not without some 
opposition from certain patriots, who, rather from a sense of duty 
than from any hope of influencing tlie majority, affirmed that six- 
teen thousand men in time of peace would answer all the ends 
proposed by a standing army. ^le number of seamen was fixed 
at ten thousand : large sums were granted to make up deficiencies, 
and fulfil the engagements of the crown with the Electors of Bava- 
ria and Saxony, as well as for the maintenance of Nova-Scotia and 
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Georgia, and the castles on the coast of Guinea; and one hun- 
dred aua twelve thousand one hundred and fifty-two pounds, three 
shillings, and threepence were voted, as n full compensation to 
^e old Royal African Company for their exclusive charter and 
property, to be applied for the relief of their creditors*. 

175 ?. VIII. The laws enacted for the encouragcincut of traffic 
and the regulations of civfl polity, consisted in an act for licensing 
pawn-brokers, and for the more effectual preventing the receiving of 
stolen goods ; another for preventing thefts and robberies, by which 
places pf entertainment, dancing, and music in London, West- 
minster, and within twenty miles of the capital, were suppressed 
and prohibited, unless the proprietors of them could obtain licences 
from the justices of the pe^pe, empowered for that purpose : a 
third for annexing the forfeited estates in Scotland unalienably in 
thp crown, aftpr haying made satisfaction to tlie lawful creditors; 
establishing a method of leasfing these estates, and applying the 
rents and profits of thetp for the better civilizing and improving 
the Highlands, apd prcYcnting 'nitnre disorders in that part of the 
united Kingdopt. Nothing could be more salutary than the puiv 
poses of thesu regulations. The suburbs of the metropolis aboundl- 
ed with *n incremble number of public houses, wliich continually 
resounded with the noise of riot and intemperance : they were the 
haunts of idleness, fraud, and rapine; and the seminaries of drunk- 
enness, debauchery, extravagance, and every vice incident to hu- 
man nature: yet the suppression of these receptacles of infamy 
was attended wi(h an inconvenience, which, in some cases, arose 
even to a degree of oppression. TTie justices being vested by the 
legislature, with the power of granting or refusing licenses, were 
constituted, in effect, the arbiters on whose decision the forttuics 
and livelihood of many individuals absolutely depended. Many 
of those who exercised this species of magistracy witliin tlie bills 
of mortality were, to the reproach of government, men of [iroffi- 
gate lives, needy, mean, igiiorant, and rapacious, and oftep acted 
worn tfie pt*^st scandalous principles of selfish avarice. 

|X. The law relating to tfie irighlands of Scotland was well 
cHct|iItttB!i^ for promoting, among inhabitants of that countiy, 
a spirit of Wtooato migKt aetach them from their danger- 
ous connections, and gn^iiSly. supersede that military genius 
which had been so producitvp of danger and alarm to the southern 

• TJiese expence* were defrared by a continuation of the duties on mnlt, &r. 
a Innd-lax at three shillings in the pound ; a duty on licenoes, to be yearly pniil 
by pawnbrokers and dealers in second-hand goods, witliin the bills of mortality ; 
(be sum of one million four hundred tliousand pounds advanced by the Imnli, 
a<xordiiig to a proposal made fur that 'purpose; live hundred thousand poinids 
to be is.sned by the sinking-fund; a duty laid on gum senega; and the coiiiimi- 
ation of divers other occasional impositions. The grants for the year amounted 
.to something less tliaii four millions, and the provisions made fur this expence 
Qxceeded it in the sum of two hundred seventy-one tlinusand tneiuy-fiiur puuuds, 
ten ihilliugs, and sixpence halfpenny. 
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parts of Great Dritaiti. The king, by this act, tvas empowered 
to appoint-commissioners for managing the forfeited estates; who 
were enabled to grant leases of small farms, not above twenty 
pounds a-year, to individuals, who should take an oath to govern- 
ment to reskie upon and cultivate the lands thus let. It was abo 
provided, that no lease should be granted for a longer term than 
twenty-one years; and that the lessees slionld not pay above three- 
fOurtlis of the annual value. Although these forfeited estates were 
generally encumbered with claims beyond their real value, and the 
act directed that they should be disposed of by public sale ; yet, 
as they lay in the most disalTected parts of the Highlands, it was 
thought necessary that they should remain in the possession of the 
crown, because, in case of their being publicly sold, they might 
he purchased in trust for the fomilies of the persons by whom 
were forfeited, and thus the spirit of disanection would still 
muMve. A valuation, therefore, was made by the court of session 
in Scotland, at the joint suit of the crown and the creditors; and 
the value b«ng ascertained, the just claimants were paid out of 
the next aids granted by parliament. The bill met with consider- 
able opposition in the House of Peers from the Duke of Beilford 
^and the Earl of Bath, who probably foresaw that the good effects 
i of this scheme, so laudable in itself, would be frustrated in the 
eiecution : and that the act, instead of answering the purposes 
for which it was intended, would serve only as a job to gratify the 
vapacious retainers to the govemntent, and their emissaries, in 
that country. After a warm debate, however, it was adopted by 
a great majority, and obtained the royal assent. 

X. A tiiird law related to certain articles of the national debt, 
which was now converted into several joint stocks of annuities, 
transferable at the Bank of England, to be charged on the sink- 
ing-fund. A great number Qf mfferent funds for annuities, esta- 
blished at different times, and by different acts, subsisted at this 
period, so that it was necessary to keep many different accounts, 
which could not be regulated without considerable trouble and ex- < 
pence, for the removal of which the bill was calculated. 

XI In consequence of petitions from the woollen manufactures 
of Westmoreland and Yorkshire; two bills were brought in, aod 
passed through both Houses, by which the ports of Lancaster 
and Great Yarmouth were opened for the importation of wool 
■nd woollen yam from Ireland; but why this privilege was not 
extended to all the frequented ports of the kingdom it is not easy 
to conceive, without suppoung a little national jealousy on one 
hand, and a great deal of grievous restraint on the oUier. Over 
and above these new laws, some unsuccessful endeavours were 
■sed in behalf of commerce and police. A bill was offered for 
laying further restrictions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they 
might no longer suck the blood of the poor, and act as the ac- 
ceasaiics of theft and robbery, which was canvassed, debated, and 
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made its way through the Lower House ; but the Lords rejected 
it as a crude scheme, which they could not amend, because it was 
a money bill, not cognizable by theii^ouse, without engaging in 
a dispute with the Commons. Another bill was prepared, for 
giving power to change the punishment of felony, in certain cases, 
to confinement and hard labour in dock-yards or garrisons. It 
was the opinion of many who wished well to their country, and 
were properly qualified to prosecute such enquiries, that the 
practice of consigning such a number of wretches to the hands of 
the executioner served only, by its frequency, to defeat the pur- 
pose of the law, in robbing death of all its terror, and the pul>- 
lic of many subjects, who might, notwithstandmg their delinquen- 
cy, be in some measure rendered useful to society. Such was 
tlie motive that influenced the promoters of this bill; by which it 
was proposed, in imitation of that oeconomy practised in other 
countries, to confine felons convicted uuder certain circumstaraes 
to hard labour upon the public works of the kingdom, file 
scheme was adopted by the Lower House« but rejected byi(|tw 
Lords, who seemed apprehensive of its briuging such discredk 
upon his majesty’s dock-yards, as would discourage persons whft 
▼uued their reputation from engaging in such employment. Ofl 
still greater importance to the nation was the next, measure pro- 
posed, in a bill for making the militia of England more useful, 
presented by Mr. Thornton, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who 
had distin^shed himself by his loyalty and patriotism. It was 
canvassed in a committee of the whole House, and underwent 
divers amendments; but miscarried, through the aversion of the 
ministry to any project tending to remove or lessen the necessity 
of maintaining a standing army. A considerable number of pe- 
titions for different regulations, in respect to commerce and con- 
venience of traffic, were presented, considered, and left upon 
the table. A remonstrance from the prisoners confined in the 
gaol of the king’s-bench, complaining of their miserable situation, 
arising from want of room and other Conveniences, being taken 
into consideration by a committee, among other evidences, they 
examined that remarkable personage who had signalized himself 
in<different parts of Chnstendom, under the name of Theodore, 
King of Corsica. _ Though formerly countenanced, and even 
treated as a sovereign prince by the British ministry, he was now 
reduced to the forlorn .condition of a confined debtor ; and to tlie 
reproach of this kingdom, died in prison, surrounded with all the 
misery of indigence, and overwhelmed with the infirmities of old 
age. But the most remarkable circumstance of the parliamentary 
transactions that distinguished this session, Was a motion made in 
both Houses for an address to the king, beseeching his majesty. 
That in time of public tranquillity he would be graciously pleased 
to avoid entering into subsidiary treaties with foreign princes, 
which are so burtheusome to this nation. Tliis extraordinary pro- 
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posal was made and strenuously urged by the Duke of D — , and 
a vehement debate ensued, in which the Earls of G — , S — , and 
I] — , opposed it with an exertion of superior abilities; and the 
(iiicstiou being put, was carried in the negative, without a divaaon. 
The same fate attended it in the House of Commons, wher# it 

was introduced by Lord H y, and supported by some disfiti- 

giiished orators. The session ended in the latter end of March, 
when his majesty, having given his assent to ninety-live public 
and private bills, harangued both Houses, and prorogued the 
parliament.* 

XII. Immediately after the prorogation the king appointed a 
regency, and set out for Hanover, in order to complete the great 
sclieme be had projected for electing a King of the Romans. 
Ghrcat Britain, in the mean time, produced no event of importancei, 
or hpy transaction that deserves historical mention, except the ra- 
tifiMtion of two treaties of, peace and cbmmerce with the states of 
Tri^li and Tunis on the coast of Barbary, concluded by the 
Briti^ consuls in those cities, under the influence and auspices 
of| an English squadron, commanded by Commodore Keppel, son 
td the Earl of Albemarle. The tide of luxury still flowed with 
dn impetuous current, bearing down all the mounds of temperance 
iind decorum; while fraud and profligacy struck out new chan- 
■neis; through which they eluded the restrictions of the law, and 

all the vigilance of civil policy. New arts of deception were in- 
vented, in order to ensnare and ruin the unwary ; and some infa^ 
mous practices in the way of commerce, were countenanced by 
persons of rank and importance in the commonwealth. A certain 
member of parliament was obliged to whlidraw himself from his 
country, in consequence of a discovery, by which it appeared 
that he had contrived and executed schemes for destroying his 
own ships at sea, with a view to defraud the insurers. 

XIII. In the course of this year the affairs of the Continent 
did nut undergo any material alteration. In France, the religious 
dispute concerning the doctrine of Jansenius still subsisted be- 
tween the clergy and the parliament ; and seemed to acquire ad- 
ditional fuel from the violence of the Archbishop of Paris, a 
haughty, turbulent prelate, whose pride and bigotry were sufli- 
rient to embroil one half of Christendom. The northern powers 
enjoyed a perfect tranquillity : the states-general of the United 
Provinces were engrossed by plans of national oeconomy. Spain 
was intent upon extending her commerce, bringing her manufac- 
tures to perfection, and repressing the insolence of the Barbary 

• Among tli« proceedings of this session, it mny not be improper to roenlion a 
new act for tlie preveiitioii of murders, which liad t>een shockingly frequent of 
late, importing, Time every criminal convicted of this liorrid crime should be 
executed io one day after nis sentence, and his body delivered to tite surgeons 
for dissection — au expedient which bath been found prodticlive of vt ry salutary 
oonsequenoco. 
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corsairs. Ilis Portuguese majbsty eudeavourcd, by certain pe- 
reroptory precautions, to check ti^ eKportation of gold coin from 
his doBiinions ; and insisted upon inspecting the books of the 
British merchants settled at Lisbon ; but they refused to comply 
with this demand, which was contrary to a treaty subsisting 
between the two crowns; and he thought pro|)cr to acquiesce in 
their refusal. He was much better employed, in obtaining from 
the Pope an abolition of the annual procession called tlie ^uto 
da fe, one of the most horrid triumphs of spiritual tyranny. Tlie 
peace of Italy was secured by a defensive treaty concluded at 
Madrid between the emperor, his cathohe majesty, the King of 
the two Sicilies, and the Duke of Parma; to which treaty the 
King of Sardinia afterwards acceded. 

XIV . With respect to the great scheme of clectiiig the Archduke 
Joseph King of the Romans, fresh objections seemed to rise fv6oi - 
different quarters. The good understanding between the courts of 
Berlin and Hanover receiverl an additional shock, from a dispute 
concerning the property of East Friezland, which his Prussian ma- 
jesty bad secured, as heir to the last possessor. His Britannic 
majesty, as Elector of Hanover, having pretensions to the same 
inheritance, his minuter delivered a memorial to the diet of tha 
empire, assembled at Ratisbon, demanding that the King of Prus» 
SM, as Elector of Brandenburgh, should be referred to the deci- > 
aion of the Aulick council, in regard to his claim to the estates 
of East Friezland : but the king being already in possession, re- 
fused to submit his right' to the determination of that or any other 
tribunal; and when the diet presumed to deliberate on tliis affair, 
his envoy entered a strong protest against their proceedings. At 
ffie same time, be preaented the other ministers with a memorial, 
tending to raAftf-m Elector of Hanover’s pretensions to the 
principality its question. 

XV. At this juncture his Prussian majesty made no scruple of 
expressing his resentment against the court of London, which he 
seemed to consider as an officious cabal, that had no right to in- 
termeddle ip the affairs of Germany. His resident at London 
complaiped to the British ministry, that divers sliips, sailing under 
ttie Prussian flag, had been stoppcrl at sea, and even seized by 
English cruisers; and that his subjects had been ill-treated and 
opprewed: he, therefore, demanded reparation in a peremptory 
tone; and in the mean time, discontinued tlie payment of the 
Sileaian Joan, which he bad charged himself with, by an article 
in the tteaty of Breslau. This was a sum of money amounting to. 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, wiiich the Emperor 
Charles VI. father of the reigning empress, had borrowed of the 
•ubjects of Great Britain, on condition of paying an interest of 
eix per cent, and mortgaging the silver mines of Silesia for the 
repayment of the principal. These devolved to the King of Prus- 
bia with tliis incumbrance, and he coutiuucd to pay the interest 
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luinctually till thU juncture, when the payment was itnppcrl ; wul 
he publishctl a pa|icr, iiiiitiileJ, “ An Exposition of the Motives 
which influenced his Conduct on this Occasion.” In his lueuio- 
rial to the ministry of Great I’ritain he alleged, That eighteen 
Prussian ships, and thirty-ihree neutral vessels, in which the sub- 
jects of Prussia were coucenied, had been unju-stly seixed by 
English privateers: his account of damages amounted to a very 
considerable sum ; and he demanded, in the must dogmatic terms, 
that the affair should he finally discussed in tlte term of three 
months from the dale of his remonstrance. Tho expositioti and 
mcmoiial were subjected to the examination of the ablest civilians 
in I'ingland, who refuted every article of the charge v\ith equal 
precision and perspicuity. 'I’hey proved, that captures by sea 
fell properly under the cognixauce of tliosc pov^ers under whose 
jurisdiction the seizures were made; and, therefore, his Prussian 
majesty could not, consistent with llie laws of nations, dctemiinc 
these disputes-in his own tribunals. They demonstrated, by un- 
doubted evidence, the falsity of many facts alleged in the memo- 
rial, as well as the fairness of llie proceedings by which some few 
of the Prussian vessels had been condemned; and made it appear, 
that no insult or injury had been ofl'ered to the subjects of Prussia. 
Finally, tliey observed, that Uic Silesian loan was a private trans- 
action of such a nature, that, even if a war had happened between 
the Emperor Charles VI. and his Urilanuic majesty, this must 
have been held sacred and inviolable : that when t|ie empress- 
queen ceded Silesia to the King of Prussia, this monarch charged 
himself with the repayment of the loan, which, being a private 
debt, and transferable, was now diffused into diffej-eut countries, 
and become the projierty of many others besides the subjects of 
Great Britain. Tlicy wound up their chain of yeasoning by ob- 
serving, that, according to agreement with the emperor, tlic whole 
of this loan should have been repayed in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five ; whereas the cuinplaints specified in 
the Prussian memorial were founded on facts posterior to that 
. period. Whether his Prussian majesty was convinced by tliese 
reasons, and desisted from principle, or thought proper to give 
up his claim upon other political considerations; certain it is, he 
no longer insisted upon satisfaction, but ordered the payments of 
the Silesian loan to be continued without further interruption; 
a report, indeed, was circulated tliat aflvantage had been taken 
of the demur by a certain prince, who employod bis agents to 
buy up great part of the loan at a considerable discount. 

XVI. Hoi^much soever the King of Prussia may be tlie sub- 
ject of censure on thb occasion, it must be allowed that, with re- 
gard to his own subjects, he acted as a wise legislator, and tlie 
father of his country. He peopled the deserts of Pomerania; by 
encouraging, w ith royal bounties, a great number of industrious 
cmigntnts to settle in that pyoviucc; the face of which, in a very 
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few years, underwent the most agreeable alterations. Aborc six- 
ty new villages arose amidst a barren waste, and every part of tlie 
country exhibited marks of successful cultivation. 'I'hosc solitary 
and desolate plains, where no human footsteps had for many ages 
been seen, were now converted into fields of com. 'I’he farms 
were regularly parcelled out; the houses multiplied^ and teenud 
with population: the happy peasants, sheltered in a pcculiar 
manner under their king’s protection, sowed their grounds in 
peace, and reaped their harvests in security. Tlie same care and 
indulgence' were extended to the unpeopled parts of other pro- 
vinces within the Prassian dominions, and extraordinary encou- 
ragement was granted to all French protestants who should come 
and settle under the government of llits political sage. 

XVII. The courts of Vienna and Hanover still cnijdoytd 
their chief attention upon the scheme of electing a King of the 
Romans ; and the elector of Mentz, influenced by the majority of 
the college, had convoked an electoral diet fur that juirposc; 
but strong protests against this convocation were entered by the 
Electors of Cologn and Palatine, insomuch that it was thought 
expedient to conciliate this last, by taking some steps in his fa- 
vour, with respect to the satisfaction he demanded from the em- 
press-queen and his Britannic majesty. His claim upon the 
court of Vienna amounted to three millions of florins, by way ( f 
indemnilication for the losses he had sustained during the war. 
He demanded of the King of England twenty thousand poumls 
sterling, for provision and forage furnished to the liriti.'ih troops 
while they acted on the Maine; and the like sums for the like 
purposes from the States-general of the United Pruvincc.s. 
The empress-q^ueen could not help remonstrating against lliis de- 
mand as exorbitant in itself, and the more unreasonable, as the 
Elector Palatine, at the death of her father, had openly declared 
against the pragmatic sanction, which he had guaranteed in the 
most solemn manner: she, therefore, observed, that the damage 
he had sustained, in consequenee of that declaration, ought to be 
considered as the common fate of war. Tliese reasons, though 
conclusive and irrefragable in the usual way of arguing, made 
no impression upon the Palatine, who perfectly well understood 
his own importance, and was determined to seize tliis opportunity 
of turning it to the best advantage. Tlie court of Vienna, and 
the maritime Powers, finding him thus obstinately attached to 
his own interest, resolved to bring him over to their views at any 
rate, and commenced a negociation with him, which produced a 
formal treaty. By this convention his demands in money were 
fixed at twelve hundred thousand Dutch florins, to be paid at 
three instalments, five hundred thousand by the empress-queen, 
and the remaining seven hundred thousand by the King of Gfeat 
Britain and the States-general, according to the proportion esta- 
blished in former treaties. The privilege of Non appellendo, for 
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tlic ilucliy of Deux-ponts, was confimictl to liis electoral liighiiess, 
togelticr willi some other rights and pretensions, in consideration 
<)f his concurring with the otlier electors in the choice of a King 
of the Romans to be elected according to the customs prescribed , 

by the laws and constitutions of the empire. He likewise en- 
gaged to join them in settling the articles of the capitulation with 
the King of the Romans, emperor in futuro. Yet, even after 
the concurrence of this prince was secured, the purposed elec- 
tion proved abortive, from the strong objections that were start- 
ed, and the strenuous opposition which was made by his Prussian 
majesty, who perhaps aspired in secret at the imperial dignity, 
which the empress-queen took all this pains to perpetuate in her 
own family. 

175 . 3 . XVIIl.Tlic King of Great Britain, returning from the con- 
tinent opened the session of parliament on the eleventh day of Ja- 
nuary with a speech, implying. That all his views and negocia- 
tions had been calculated and directed to preserve and secure the 
duration of the general peace, so agreeable and necessary to the 
welfare of all Europe: That he had the satisfaction to be assu- 
red of a good disposition in all the powers (hat w ere his allies, to 
adhere to the same salutary object. He exhorted them to con- 
tinue their attention to the reduction of the national debt, die aug- 
mentation of the sinking fund, and the improvement of the pub- 
lic revenue. He recommended to their serious consideration 
what further laws and regulations might be necessary for sup- 
pressing those crimes and disorders, of which the public had so 
justly complained: and concluded with an assurance, that his 
hearty concurrence and endeavours should never be wanting in any 
measure that might promote their welfare and prosperity. 'Flia 
addresses in answer to this speech were couched in the usual 
form of implicit approbation : but tliat of the Commons did not 

pass without question. The Earl of E took exceptions to 

one paragraph, in which they acknowledged his majesty’s wisdom, 
as well as goodness, in pursuing such measures as must contri- 
bute to maintain and render permanent the general tranquillity of 
Europe; and declared their satisfaction at the assurances hb ma- 
jesty had received from his allies, that they were all attached to 
the same salutary object. His lordship expatiated on the absur- 
dity of these compliments at such a juncture, when the peace of 
Europe was so precarious, and the English nation had so much 
cause of complaint and dissatisfaction. He was seconded by 
some other individuals who declaimed with great vivacity against 
continental connections ; and endeavoured to expose the weak- 
ness and folly of the whole system of foreign measures which our 
ministry bad lately pursued. It must be owned, indeed, that 
they might have chosen a better opportunity to compliment their 
sovereign on the permanency of the peace than at this juncture, 
when they must have seen themselves on the very brink of a new 
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rapture wiili ihe most fonniduUr po«tr in Europe. Uat the 
truth is, these aiUlresses to tl>e throne Imil been long eoiisideied 
as coinplinicnts of eonrse, imphing no more tlian a respectful 
attachment to their sovereign: accordingly, botli Houses agreed 
to tlieir respective addresses without division. 'I’lie two grand 
cominillees of supply and of ways and means, being cstablislied, • 
the business of the House was transacted witliout inueli alterca- 
tion ; and the people had great reason to be satisfied with their 
moderate procectiings. 'I’en thousand seamen, and the usual 
number of land-forces, were retained for the service of the ensuing 
year. They provided for the maiuteiiaiicc of tiie new colony 
in Nova-Scotia, the civil establishment of Georgia, the sup- « 

port of the castles on the coast of (iuinca, and the erection of a 
new fort at Ananiaboa, where the Erench had attempted to make 
a settlement ; and they enabled his majesty to fulfil his cugage- 
nients with the King of Poland and the Elector of Havana. 

XIX. The supplies, including grants for former deficiencies 
and services, for which no provision had been made .in the course 
of the last year, did not exceed two millions one hundred thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and seven pounds, seventeen sliil- 
lings, and two pence halfpenny ; in order to defray whicli ex- 
pence they assigned the duty on malt, &c. the land-tax at two 
shillings in the pound, the surplus of certain funds in the cx- 
cherjucr, and the sum of four hundred and twenty thuiisaiid 

, pounds out of the sinking-fund ; .«o that the exceediiigs amounted 
to near three hundred thousand pounds.’ As for the national 
debt, it now stood at the enormous sum of seventy-four millions 
three hundred sixty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-one 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and one penny ; and the Kinking-fumI 
produced one million seven hundred thirty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pounds, six sliillings, and ten pence far- 
thing. 

XX. One of the first measures brought upon the carpet, in 
the course of this session, was an act containing regulations for 
the better preservation of the game, of which so great havock 
had been, made by poachers, and other persons unqualified to 

enjoy that diversion, that the total extirpation of it was appre- j 

headed. < 

XXI. The nest step taken by the Commons was an affair of 
much greater consequence to the community, being a bill for 
obliging ships the more effectually to perform quarantine, in or- 
der to prevent the plague from being imported from foreign coun- 
tries into Great Britain. For this purpose, it was ordained, that 

* Several duties on salt, ns well as on red nnd white herrings delivered out 
for home consumption, were rendered pcrpetdal, though Subject to he redeemed 
hy parliament; and it was provided, that the debt coutraclH upon these dutie.s 
bniia discharged, all the after produce of them should become part of the sink- 
ing-mad. «- 
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if this dreadful visitation should appear in any ship to the north- 
ward of Cape Finisterre, the master or commander should imme- 
diately proceed to the harbour of New Grimsby, in one of the 
islands of Scilly, and there communicate the discovery to some 
officer of the customs ; who should, with the first opportunity, 
transmit this intelligence to anotlier custum4iousc officer in the 
nearest port of England, to be by him forwarded to one of his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state. In the mean time the 
ship should remain at the said island, and not an individu.al pre- 
sume to go ashore, until his majesty’s pleasure should be known. 
It was also provided, that in case the master of a ship thus in- 
fected should not be able to make the islands of Scilly, or be 
forced np either channel by violent winds, he should uot enter 
any frequented harbour; but rcm.iin in some open road, until be 
could receive orders from his majesty, or the privy council : that, 
during this interval, he should avoid all intercourse witli the shore, 
or any person or vessel whatsoever, on pain of being deemed 
guilty of felony, and suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

XXII. Ill order the more effectually to repress the barbarous 
practice of plundering ships which have the misfortune to suffer 
shipwreck ; a practice which prevailed upon many different parts 
of the Britisli coast, to the disgrace of the nation, and the scan- 
dal of human nature ; a bill was prepared, containing clauses to 
enforce the laws against such savage delinquents, who prowl along 
the shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying upon tlieir fel- 
low-creatiires ; and certain provisions for the relief of the unhap- 
py sufferers. * Wlien the mutiny-bill fell under deliberation, the 
Earl of Eginont proposed a new clause for empowering and re- 
quiring regimental courts-martial to examine witnesses upon oath 
in all tlicir trials. The proposal occasioned a debate, in which 
the ministry were pretty equally divided; but tho clause was dis- 
approved by the majority, and this annual bill was enacted into 
a law without any iteration. 

XXIII. The next bill was framed in consequence of divers 
petitions presented by the exporters of com, who complained 
that the bounties were uot pai<4 and prayed that the House would 
make proper provision for that purpose. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, importing, That interest after the rate of three per 
cent, should be allowed upon every debenture for tlie bounty on 
the exportation of com, payable by the receiver-general or cashier 
of tlie customs, until the principal could be discharged out of 

• By the new law, the clerk of the pence in the comity where the crime shall 
be coimnitted is obliged, upon receiving proper infummtioii, to prosecute the 
offenders at tlie rxppiice of the county. It was likewise proposed, that in case 
no protecuiion of this nature should be commenced within n certain limited 
time after the inforraation sliouid Imre been legally given, in timt case the cooiity 
might he sued by the person who had snstain^ the damage, end obliged to in- 
demnify him for his loss: but ibis clause was rgecteil ty the majority; and the 
bill, having made its wny through both Houses, received the royal' asseut. 
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such .customs or duties as are oppropriatetl for the payment of this 
bounty. ' This premium on the exportation of corn ought not to 
be granted, except when tlie lowness of the market price in 
Great Britain proves that there is a superabundance in the king- 
dom; otherwise the exporter will find his account in depriving our 
own labourers of their bread, in prder to supply our rivals at an 
easier rate: for example, suppose wheat in England should sell 
for twenty shillings a quarter, the merchant might export into 
France, and afford it to the people of that kingdom for eighteen 
shillings, because the bounty on exportation would, even at tliat 
rate, afford him a considerable advantage. 

XXIV. A great number of merchants having presented pe- 
titions from dincrent parts of the kingdom, representing that tlie 
trade of Turkey was greatly decreased, ascribing this diminution 
to the exclusive charter enjoyed by a monopoly, and praying that 
the trade might be laid open to all his majesty’s subjects, one of 
the members for Liverpool moved for leave to bring in a bill fur 
this purpose. Such a measure had been twice before proposed 
without success ; but now it was adopted without oppo.sition. A 
bill was immediately introduced; and, notwithstanding all the in- 
terest and efforts of the Turkey company, who petitioned the 
House against it, and were heard by their counsel, it passed 
through both Houses, and received the royal sanction. By this 
regulation any British subject may obtain the freedom of the Tur- 
key company, by paying or rendering a fine of twenty pounds; 
and all the members are secured from the tyranny of oppressive 
by-laws, contrived by any monopolizing cabal.* 

XXV. But this session was chiefly distinguished by an act for 
naturalizing Jews, and a bill for the better preventing clandesiiue 
marriages. Tlie first of these which passed without much oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords, from which it descended to the 
Commons, was intituled, “ An Act to permit persons professing 
“ the Jewish religion to be naturalized by parliament, and for 
" other purposes therein mentioned.'^’ It was supported by some 
petitions of merchants and manufacturers, who, upon examina- 
tion, appeared K> be Jews, or their dependents; and counte- 
nanced by the ministry, who thought they foresaw, in the conse- 
quences of such a naturalization, a great accession to the monied 
interest, and a considerable increase of their own influence anioug 

• Several other bills were passed— one for regulating the number of pnblic- 
houses, and the more easy conviction of persons selling ale and strong liquors 
without licence; an act which empowered tbc justices of peace to tyraiiiirre over 
their fellow-subjects— A second, enabling the magistrates of Edinburgh to im- 
prove, enlarge, and adorn the avenues and streets of that city, according to a 
concerted plan, to be executed by volunUry subscription.— A third, allowing 
the exporUtioD of wool and woollen yam from Ireland into any port in Great 
Britain — and a fourth, prescribing the breadtli of the wheels belonging to heavy 
carriages, that the high roods of the kingdom might be the better preserved. 
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the indiviiiuals of tliat coiiiniunity. They hokily afiiimed, that ' 
sucli a law would greatly conduce to tlie advantage of the nation : 
that it would encourage persons of wealth to remove with their 
effect* from foreign parts into Great Biitain, increase the com- 
merce and the credit of the kingdom, and set a laudable example 
of industry, temperance, and frugality. Such, however, were 
not the .sentiments of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the city of I.ondon in common-council assembled, who, in u 
petition to puiliament, expressed tlicir apprehension that the bill, 
if passed into a law, would tend greatly to the dishonour of the 
Christian religion, endanger the excellent constitution, and be 
highly prejudicial to the interest and trado of the kingdom in 
general, and of the city of London in particular. Another pe- 
tition to the same purpose was next day presented to the House, 
subscribed by merchants and traders of the city of London; who, 
among other allegations, observed, that the consequences of such 
a naturali/tation would greatly affect their trade and commerce 
with foreign nations, particularly with Spain and Portugal. Coun- 
sel was heard, evidence examined, and the bill produced violent 
debates, in which there seemed to be more passion than patrio- 
tism, more declamation than argument. 'Hie adversaries of the 
bill affirmed, that such a naturalization would deluge the kingdom 
with brokers, usurers, and beggars; that the rich Jews, under the 
shadow of this indidgence, would purchase lands, and even ad- 
vowsons ; so as not only to acquire an interest in the legislature, 
but also to influence the constitution of the church of Christ, to 
which they were tlie inveterate and professed enemies : that the 
lower class of that nation, when thus admitted to the right of de- 
nizens, would interfere with the industrious natives who earn 
their livelihood by their labour f and by dint of the most parsi- 
' luonious frugality, to which the English are- strangers, work at 
V an under-price ; so as not only to share, but even in u manner to 
^ exclude them from all employment : that such an adoption of 
vagrant Jews into the community, from all parts of the world, 
would rob the real subjects of their birth-right, disgrace the cha- 
racter of the nation, expose themselves to the most dishonourable 
participation and intrusion, endanger the constitution both in 
cimrdi and state, and bean indelible reproach upon the establish- 
ed religion of the country. Some of thc.se orators seemed trans- 
ported even to a degree of enthusiasm. They prognosticated 
that the Jews would multiply so much in number, engross such 
wealth, and acquire so great power and influence in Great Britain, 
that their persons would be revered, thcir customs imitated, and 
Judaism become the fashionable religion of the English. Finally, 
they aflirined that such an act was directly flying in the face of 
the prophecy, which declares, that the Jews shall be a scattered 
people, without country or fixed habitation, until they shall be 
converted from their infidelity, and gathered together in the land 
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of their forefathers. These arguments and appreliensions, which 
were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being industriously cir- 
culated among the vulgar, naturally prejudiced against the Jewish 
people, excited such a ferment tlirougnout the nation, as ought 
to have deterred the ministry from the prosecution of such an 
unpopular measure; which, hoyvever, they had courage enough 
to maintain against all opposition. The bill passed the ordeal of 
both Houses, and his majesty vouchsafed the royal sanction to 
this law in favour of the Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might 
have increased the wealth, and extended the commerce of Great 
Hritain, had it been agreeable to the people ; and as the natu- 
ralized Jews would still have been excluded from all civil and 
military offices, as well as from other privileges enjoyed by their 
Christian brethren, in all probability they would have gradually 
forsaken their own unprofitable and obstinate infidelity, opened 
, their eyes to the shining truths of the gospel, and joined their fel- 
low-subjects in embracing the doctrines of Christianity. But no 
ministry onght to risk an experiment, how plausible soever it 
may be, if they find it, as this was, an object of the people's un- 
■ conquerable aversion. What rendered this unpopular measure 
the more impolitic, was the unseasonable juncture at which it 
was carried into execution ; that is, at the eve of a general elec- 
tion for a new parliament, when a minister ought carefully to 
avoid every step which may give umbrage to the body of the peo- 
ple. The Earl of Eg 1, who argued against the bill witli 

equal power and vivacity, in describing the effect it might have 
upon that occasion, “ I am amazed (said he) that this considera- 
tion makes no impression.— When that day, which' is not far off, 
shall arrive, I shall not fear to set hiy foot upon any ground of 
election in the kingdom, in opposition to any one man among 
you, or any new Christian, who lias V'oted or appeared in favour 
of this naturalization.’’ 

.XXVI. Another bill,' transmitted from the Upper House, met 
with a reception equally unfavourable among the Commons, 
though it was sustained on the shoulders of the majority, and thus 
forced its way to the throne, where it obtained the royal approba- 
tion. The practice of solemnising clandestine marriages, so pre- 
judicial to the peace of families, and so often productive of mise- 
ry to the parties themselves thus united, was an evil that prevailed 
to such a degree as claimed the attention of the legislature. The 
sons and daughters of great and opulent families before they bad 
acquired knowledge and experience, or attained to the years of 
discretion, were every day seduced in their affections, and inveig- 
led into matches big with infamy and ruin ; and these were greatly 
facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of being united in- 
stantaneously by tiie ceremony of marriage, in the first transport 
of passion, before the destined victim had time to cool or delibe- 
rate on the subject. For tliis pernicious purpose, there was a 
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band of profligate miscreants, the refuse of tlic clergy, dead to 
every •sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of decen^ and 
decorum, for, the most port prisoners for ddbt or delinquency, aqd 
indeed the very outcasts of human society, v^ho hovered about the 
verge of the Fleet-prison to intercept, custorpers, plyingiike por- 
ters for employment, and performed the cereniot^ of mami^e 
without licence or question, in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, to 
the scandal .of religion, aud the- disgrace' of that order which they 
professed. 'The ease with which this ecclesiastical sanction was 
obtaiued, and the vicious disposition Of those wretches, open to 
the practices of fraud and corruption, were productive of polyga- 
my, indigence, conjugal infidelity, prostitution, and every curse 
that could imbitter the married state. A remarkable case of this 
nature having fallen under the cognizance of the Peers, in an ap- 
peal from an inferior tribunal, that 'House ordered the judges to 
prepare a new bill for preventing such abuses; and one. was ac- 
cordingly framed, under the auspices of Lord Hardwicke, at that 
time Lord High Chancellor of England. In order to anticipate 
the bad eflects of clandestine marriages, this, new statute enacted, 
'lliat the banns should be regularly published, three succes.sive 
Sundays, in tlie church of the parish where the parties dwell ; 
That no licence should be granted to marry in any place, where 
one of the parties has not dwelt at least a month, except a speci- 
al licence by the archbishop : That if any marriage should be 
solemnised in any other place than a church or chapel, without 
a special licence : or, in a public chapel, without having publish- 
ed the banns, or obtained a licence of some person properly qua- 
lified, the marriage should be void, and the person who solemni- 
zed it transported for seven years : That marriages, by licence, of 
parties under age, without consent of parent or guardian, should 
be null and void, unless the party under age be a widow, and the 
parent refusing consent a widow married again: 'I'hat when 

the consent of a mother or guardian is refused, from caprice, or 
such parent or guardian be no/i compos mentis, or beyond sea, the 
minor should have recourse for relief to the court of chancery ; 
I'liat no suit should be commenced to compel a celebration of 
marriage, upon pretence of any contract: That all marriages 
should be solemnised before two witnesses, and an entry be made 
in a book kept for that purpose, whether it was by banns or li- 
cence, whether cither of the parties was under age, or the marri- 
.agc celebrated with the consent of parent or guardian; and this 
entry to be signed by the minister, the, parties, and the witnesses: 
That a false licence or certificate, or destroying register books, 
should be deemed felony, either in principal or accessary, and 
, punished with death. The bill when first considered in the Low- 
er House, gave rise to, a variety of debates; in which the mem- 
,bers appeared to be divided rather according to their real seiili- 
..uicuts, than by the rules of* any political distinction : for some 
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principal servants of the government freely differed in opinion from 
the minister, who countenanced the bill ; while on the othlr hand, 
he was, on this occasion, supported by certain chiefs of the oppo- 
sition, and the disputes were maintained with extraordinary ea- 
gerness and warmth. The principal objections imported, that 
such restrictions on marriage would damp the spirit of love and 
propagation ; pri^mote mercenary matches, to the ruin of domes- 
tic happiness, as well as to the prejudice of posterity and popu- 
lation ; impede the circulation of property, by preserving the 
wealth oY the kingdom among a kind of aristocracy of opulent fa- 
milies, who would always intermarry within their own pale; sub- 
ject the poor to m.my inconveniences, and extraordinary expence, 
from tlie nature of the forms to be observed ; and throw an additi- 
onal power into the hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, that 
no human power had a right to dissolve a vow solemnly made in the 
sight of heaven : and that, in proportion as the bill prevented 
clandestine marriages, it would encourage fornication' and debau- 
chery, insomuch as the. parties restrained from indulging their mu- 
tual passions in an honourable manner, would he tempted to gra- 
tify tnein by stealth, at the hazard of their reputation. In a word, 
they foresaw a great number of evils in the train of this bill, which 
have not yet been realized. On the other side, its advocates en- 
deavoured to refute these arguments, and some of them spoke 
with great strength and precision. The bill underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments ; which were not effected 
without violent contest and altercation. At length, however it 
w as flouted through both Houses on the tide of a great majority, 
and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation. Certain 
it is, the abuse of clandestine marriage might have been removed 
upon much easier terms than those imposed upon the subject by 
this bill, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it may 
be easily eluded by a short voyage to the continent, or a moderate 
journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble knot may be tied 
without scruple or interruption. 

XXVII. Over and above these new statutes tliere were some 
other subjects which occasionally employed the attention of the 
Commons; such as the state of the British sugar- colonies, which 
was considered, in consequence of petitions presented by the sugar- 
refiners and grocers of l^ndon, Westminster, and Bristol, com- 
plaining of the exorbitant price demanded and given for sugars 
imported from Jamaica ; desiring that the proprietors of land in 
Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate greater quantities of ground 
for raising sugar canes, or that they (the petitioners) might have 
leave to import muscovado sugars from other countries, when the 
price of those imported from Jamaica should exceed a certain rate. 
This remonstrance was taken into consideration by a committee of 
the whole House ; and a great number of evidences and papers 
being examined, they resolved. That the peopling of Jam*''’'* 
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with white inhabitants, and cultivating the lands thereof, would be 
the must proper measure for securing that island, and increasing 
the trade and navigation between it and Great Britain, and other 
parts of his majesty’s dominions : That the endeavours hitlicrto 
used by the legislature of Jamaica to increase the number of white 
inhabitants, and enforce the cultivation of lands, in the manner 
that might best conduce to the security and defence of that island, 
hail nut been ell'ectual for these purposes. The II ouse ordered a 
bill to be founded on these resmutions ; but thb was postponed 
until the ministry should receive more full information touching 
the true state of that island. The planters of Jamaica laboured 
under many grievances and hardships, from divers heav^ imposi- 
tions and restrictions; and a detail of these was transmitted in a 
representation to his majesty, which was referred to the conside-. 
mtion of the commissioners of trade and plantations. The cifuse . 
of the planters was defended vigorously, and managed in the. 
House of Commons by Alderman Reckford, a gentleman of vast, 
possessions in tlie island of Jamaica, who perfectly well under- 
stood, mid strenuously supported the interest of that his native, 
country. 

XXVIII. Abortive also proved the attempt to establish a law 
for keeping an annual register of marriages, births, deaths, the 
individuals who received alms, and the total number of people in 
Great Britain. A bill for tliis purpose was presented by Mr. 
Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts, and spirited elocution;, 
who, enumerating the advantages of such a law, observed, that 
it would ascertain the number of the people, and the. collective, 
strength of the nation ; consequently, point out tliose places where 
there is a defect or excess of population, and certainly determine 
whether a general naturalization would be advantageous or preju- 
dicial to the community; that it would decide what number of 
men niight, on any sudden emergency, be levied for the defence, 
of the kingdom ; and whether the nation is gainer or loser, by 
sending, its natives to settle, and our troops to defend distant co- 
lonies ; tJiat it would be the means of establishing a local admi- 
nistration of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed prin-^ 
ciples, the want of which hath been long a reproach to the na- 
tion, a security to vice, and an encouragement to idleness ; that in 
many cases where all other evidence is wanting, it would enable 
suitors to recover tlieir right in courts of justice, facilitate an equal 
and equitable assessment in raising the present taxes, and laying 
future impositions ; specify the lineal descents, relations and alli- 
ances of families ; lighten the intolerable burthens incurred by the 
public, from innumerable and absurd regulations relating to the 
poor : provide for them by a more equal exertion of humanity, and 
effectually screen them from all risque of perishing by hunger, 
cold, cruelty, and oppression. Whether such a law would have’, 
answered the sanguine expectations of its patron, we shall not pre- 
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tMd' tb determine; thougH) in oaropnlon, it must have been at- 
tteded with'verj'SalutAi^' ccmse^uenoes, particularly iu restrain* 
ihg the hand of robbery and vioienooy in detecting fraud, bridling 
the ferocity of a licentious people, and establishing a happy sys- 
tem of order atid snbordluMion. At first the bill met with little op- 
position, except fh»m Mr. l^iomton, member for the city of York, 
who inveighed against' it with great fervour, as 9 measure that sa- 
voured of French policy, to which the English nation ever had the 
Utmost aversion. He athriiied, that the method in which it was pro- 
posed' this'registhr- should be kept' would furnish the enemies of 
Great Riitaiit witlhcbtitinual opportunities of knowing the strength 
o'r Wntdcliess' of the'nation'; that* id Would empower an ill-designing 
lUidiktei' tb'exeeotb' any sdiWnO ^bVemivu of public liberty, in- 
vest* palish and' petty officers of the peace with exorbitant powers, 
and* ebst die liation about- fifty thousand pounds a-year to carry 
the' scheme ihto 'execution. 'Idteso argunieuts, which wo appre- 
hend, drc ektVet&eiy fHvoIbas and^ibuonolusive, had great weight 
widl d'cbildidbrahih number, who<joiiied>in the opposition, wyje 
therministty stbod^neutrah Nevertheless after having undergone 
some amendments^ it was conveyed to the Lords,' by whom iti was, 
at die seebnd' reading, tUrown-on^ as a> scheme of very dangerous 
timdeney'. IHe legislature of Great Britain have, on some occa- 
sions 6een more starded at the distant shadow of a bare pos- 
sibility, than at the real approach of die most dangerous in- 
novation. 

XXIX. From the usual deliberations on civil and commercial 
coikceiHs, the attention of the parliament, which had seldom or, 
never tumetlupon literary avocations; was< called off by an extra 
ordinary sul^ect of this iiatme. Sin Hans> Sloaiie, the celebrated 
physician and naturalist, well known through all the civilized 
Countries of Europe for his ample collection of rarities,, culled 
ft^om the animal, vegetable,, and mineral kingdoms, as well as of 
antiquities and curiosities of art, had directed, in his last will, that 
this valuable museum, together whh' his numerous library, should 
be offered to die pariiament, for the’ use of the public, in consi- 
deration Of dieir paymg a certain* sum, in compmisation, to his 
Eeirs. ilis terms were embraced’ by the Commons, wlioogreed to , 
pay twenty thousand' poundk for die' whole,, supposed to Ik worth 
luur times that sum; and’ a bill was prepared’ for purdrasiag this 
museum, togedier with the Harieian collectkm of manuBeiipts; so 
d^ominated from its founder, Robert Harley> Earl of Oxford, 
tord High Treasurer of Engl'amil awfiBOW offered to the public 
by bis daughter, the Duchess of Pbrthmd. It was proposed, 
mat these purchases should be jometfto’tfaefitmous Cowman lii. 
Brary, andT a suitablh reposirery providedf for them and die king* s 
Rbrary, which had' long htiir neglfeeterf and exposed to tlm injuries 
of the weather iii the olrf tlonwittrry s# WestminsScr. Aceoidingly, 
trustees and governors, consisting of the most emBicnt persons of 
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' the kingdom, wore appointed, and regulations e.stablished for the 
manageinent of this noble museum, which was deposited in Monta- 
gue-House, one of the most magnificent edifices in England, where 
It is subjected, without reserve, to the view of the public, under 
certain necessary restrictions, and exhibits a glorious monument of 
national t.astc and liberality*. In the beginning of June the ses- 
sion of Earliamsnt was closed by his majesty, who mentioned 
nothing particular in his speech, but that the state of foreign 
affairs had suffered no alteration since their meeting. 

XXX. The genius of the English people is perhaps incompa- 
tible with a state of perfect tranquillity ; if it is not ruffled by fo- 
reign provocations, or agitated by unpopular measures of domes- 
tic administration, it will undergo temporary fermentations from 
the turbulent ingredients inherent in its own constitution. Tumults 
are excited, and faction kindled into rage and inveteracy, by 
' incidents of the most frivolous nature. At this juncture ' the 
metropolis of England was divided and discomposed in a sur- 
prising manner, by a dispute in itself of so little consequence to 
the community, that it could nut deserve a place in general histo- 
ry, if it did not serve to convey a characteristic idea of the Eng- 
lish nation. In the beginning of the year an obscure damsel, of 
lew degree, yvhose name was Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a 
t^port, whipit in a little time attcacted'the attention of the public. 

^ffiftiierl, that on the first day o!f'tlm''new year at night, she was 
seized under Redlam-wall by tworufflans, who having stripped her 
of her upper apparel, secured her hiouth with a gag, and 'threat- 
ened to murder her should she make the least noise; that they 
conveyed her on foot about ten miles, to a place called Eufield- 
wash, and brought her to the house of one Mrs. Wells, where she 
was pillaged of her stays; and, because she refused to turn pros- 
titute, confined in a cold, damp, separate, and unfurnished apart- 
ment; where she remained a whole month, without any other sus- 
tenance than a few stale crusts of' bread, and about a gallon of wa- 
ter; till at length she forced her way through a window, and ran 
borne to her mother’s house, almost naked, in the night of the twen- 
^-ninth of January. This story, improbable and unsupported, 
operated so strongly on the passions of the people in the neigh- 

'' * The library of Sir Hans Sloane consisted of nlHjve fifty tliousand volumes, in- 
oloding about three hundred nnd fifty books of drawings, and tliree thousand five 
hundrra and sixteen manuscripts, besides a multitude of prints. The museum 
oomprehended an infinite tiomter of medals, coins, oms, utensils, scab, cameos, 
inti^lios, precious stones, vessels of agate and jasper, chrvsials, spars, fossils, 
metals, minerals, ores, earths, mods, salts, bitumens, sulpfiurs, amber, aniber- 
grise, talcs, mirs, cestacea, corals, sponges, echini, echenites, asters, trochi, 
enistatia, stells, marina, fishes, birds, eggs, and nests, vipers, serpents, qua- 
drupeds, insect^ human calcula, anatomical preparations, seeds, gums, roots, 
plants, pictures, drawings, and matheinaU'cal instruments. All these ar- 
ticles, with a snort account of each, are specified in thirty-eight volumes in folio, 
and eight in quarto. 
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bourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning’s mother lived, and 
perticularly among fanaticks of all denominations, that they raised 
voluntary contributions, with surprising eagerness, in order to bring 
the supposed delinquents to justice. Warrants were granted for 
apprehending Wells, who kept the house at Entield-wash, and her 
accomplices, the servant-maid, whose name was Virtue Hall, and 
one .Squires, an old gipsey-woman, which last was charged by 
Canning, of having robbed her of her stays. Wells, tliougli aequil- 
tod of the felony, was punished as a bawd. Hall turned evidence 
for Canning, but afterwards recanted. Squires, the gipsey, was 
convicted of the robbery, though she protluccd undoubted evi- 
dence to prove that she was at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire tliat 
very night in which the felony was said to be committed, and Can- 
ning and her friends fell into divers contradictions during the 
course of the trial. Hy this lime the prepossession of the com- 
mon people in her favour had risen to such a pitch of enthusiasm, 
that the most palpable truths which appeared on the other side, 
had no other effect than that of exasperating them to die most 
dangerous degree of rage and revenge. Some of the witnesses 
for Squires, though persons of unblemished character, were so in- 
timidated, that they durst not enter the court; and those who had 
resolution enough to give evidence in her behalf, ran the risque of 
assassination from the vulgar that surrounded the place. On this 
occasion, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, Lord Mayor of London, behaved 
with diat laudable courage and humanity which ought ever to dis- 
tinguish the chief magistrate of such a metropolis. Considering 
the improbability of the charge, the heat, partiality, and blind 
enthusiasm with which it was prosecuted, and being convinced of 
the old woman’s innocence by a great number of affidavits, voluiv- 
tarily sent up from die country by persons of unquestionable cre- 
dit, he, in conjunction with some other worthy citizens, resolved 
to oppose the torrent of vulgar prejudice. Apjilication was made 
to die throne for mercy : the case was referred to the attorney 
and solicitor-general, who, having examined the evidences on both 
sides, made their report in favour of Squires to the king and coun- 
cil ; and lliis poor old creature was indulged with his majesty’s 
pardon. This atfair was now swelled up into such a faction as 
divided the greater part of the kingdom, including the rich as w;ell 
as the poor, die high as well as the humble. Pamphlets and pas- 
quinades were piibiisbed on both sides of the dispute, which be- 
came the general topic of conversation in all assemblies, and peo- 
ple of all ranks espoused one or other party with as much warmth 
and animosity as had ever iiillained the whigs and tories, even ai 
the most rancorous period of their oppo.sitioii. Subscriptions 
were opened, and large sums levied, on one side, to prosecute for 
perjury the persons on whose evidence the pardon" bad been grant- 
ed. On the other band, those who had interested tlieniselvcs for 
the gipsey, resolved to support her witnesses, and, if possible, 
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detect the imposture of Canning. Bills of perjury were preferred 
on both sides. The evidences for Squires were tried and acquit- 
ted ; at first Canning absconded ; but afterwards surrendered to 
take her trial, and being, after a long hearing, found guilty, was 
transported to the British colonies. The zeal of her friends, how- 
ever, seemed to be inflamed by her conviction ; and those who car- 
ried on the prosecutiou against her were insulted, even to the dan- 
ger of their lives. They supplied her with necessaries of all sorts, 
paid for her transportation in a private ship, where she enjoyed 
'all the comforts and conveniences that could be afforded in that 
situation, and furnished her with such recommendations as secu- 
red to her a very agreeable reception in New-England. 

XXXI. Next to this very remarkable transaction, the incident 
that principallv distinguished this year in England, was the exe- 
cution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, a native of Noith-Britain,> and 
■ brother to Cameron of Lochiel, chief of that numerous and war- 
like tribe, who had taken the field with the Prince-Preteuder. 
After the battle of Culloden, where he was dangerously wounded, 
he found means to escape to the continent. His brother, the 
doctor, had accompanied him in all his expeditions, though not 
in a military capacity, and was included with him in the act of 
attainder passed against those who had been concerned in the 
rebellion. Notwithstanding the imminent danger attending such 
an attempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, in order (as 
it was reported) to recover a sum of money belonging to tlie Pre- 
tender, which had been embezzled by his adherents in that country. 
Wliatevcr may have been his inducement to re-visit his native 
country under such a predicament, certain it is, he was discover 
cd, apprehended, conducted to London, confined in the Tower, 
examined by the priv}'-council, and produced in the Court of 
King’s-Bench, where his identity being proved by several witnes- 
ses, he received sentence of death, and'was executed at Tyburn. 
'I'he terror and resentment of the people, occasioned by the re- 
bellion having by this time subsided, their humane passions did 
not fail to operate in favour of this unfortunate gentleman: their 
pity was mingled with esteem, arising from his personal charac- 
ter, which was altogether unblemished, and his deportment on 
this occasion, which they could not help admiring, as the stand- 
ard of manly fortitude and decorum. The populace, though not 
very subject to tender emotions, were mov^ to compassion and 
even to tears, by his behaviour at the place of execution; and 
many sincere well-wishers to the present establishment thought 
that the sacrifice of this victim, at such a juncture, could not re- 
dound either to its honour or security. 

XXXII. The turbulent spirit, which is never totally extin- 
guished in this island, manifested itself in sundry tumults that 
broke out in different parts of South-Britain. The price of pro- 
vision, and bread in particular, being raised to an exorbitant rate 
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in consequence of an absurd ^portatioii of corn, for tlic sake of- 
the bounty, a formidable body of colliers, apd other labouring peo- 
ple, raised an insurrection at Bristol, began to plunder the corn- 
vessels in the harbour, apd ccninpit such outrages in the city, 
that the luagistrates VL'ere obliged to have recourse to the military 
power. A trooip of dragoon* were sent to their assist.ance, am{ 
the iiMurgents were qucjlMi though not without so;ne bluud-shed. 
Comniotioiis of the saute, kind were excited in Yotksliire, Man- 
chester, and several other places in the northern counties. At 
Leeds, a detachiuant of the kivg’s troops were obliged in tlieir^ 
own defence to fire upon the rioteps, eight or niuc; of whom were 
killed on the spot; and, indeed, so lit& care had been t.akcu to 
restrain the hceutkms kiaolenee of the vulgar proper laws and 
regulations, duly executed under (he eye, of civil magistracy, that 
a military power was found absolutely, u^essary to maiulaiii the 
peace of the kingdom. 

XXXIII. IXic tranquillity of the cuntineiit was not endanger- 
ed by any new contest or dutufbpucq : yet the breach bclvyecn 
the clergy and the parlwuiient of Patfis wa* every day ippre aud 
more widened, and tfic |veo\pih> PVetty pqt^ly divided, be- 
tween auperstitiou and a regard for i?ivii liber^. The parliament 
having caused divers eccleisiastica to bp gppre|ieudM fur having 
refused to administer the aaorameuts to persous ip extremity, who 
reftiaod to sithscrihe to the IhiU (j|tigenilUV> ajl of them (teclared 
they acted according to the direction of (he Archbishop of Paris. 
Application being made to this ham^ty PrelatC) l>e treated the 
deputies of the parliament with tlie most supercilious coutempt, 
and even seemed to brave the power and aolhorlty of that body, 
'lliey, on the other hand, proceeded tP take cogiiizaiice pf the 
recueant clergy, until their sovereign ordered them to de-sist. 
Then they presented renioiistraiices to bis majesty, reminding him 
of their privileges, and the duty of their station, which obliged 
them to do justice on all delinquents. In the mean tiine, they 
continued to perform their functions, and even commenced a pro— 
oecution against the Bishop of Qrleafia, whom tlipy summoned to 
attend their tribimal. Next day tliey received from Versailles a 
Itttrt d» cachet, accompanied by leU^s patent, coninianding them 
to suspend all prosecutions relating to the refusal of the sacra- 
ments; and ordering the letters patent to be registered. Instead' 
of ob^ing these commands, tliey presented new remonstrances, 
for answers to which tlicy were referred to the king’s former de- 
clarations. In consequence of this iiitimatioii, they had spirit 
enough to eesolve, " lliat, whereas certain r^vil-miiided persons 
“ had prevented truth from reaching the throne, the chatnhers rc- 
* mained assembled, and all other busiuess should be suspended.” 
Ilie affair was now .become very sesious. His hy fresh 

letters patent, renewed hi* grdesrs, and conmianded theni to pro- 
ceed with their ordinary business os pain of incurring his displca- 
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sure. They forthwith cnmc to another resolution, imfforting; that 
they coulti not obey this injunction without a breach of thtorr- duty 
and their oatii. .Next day lettres de cachet were issued, banisfain^ 
to diiftrent parts of the kingdom all the members^ except those of 
the great chamber, which the court did not find more tractable 
than their brethren. They forthwith resolved to abide by the two 
resolutions mentioned above ; and; as an instance of their uiir 
shaken fuilitudc, ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into custody 
for refusing the sacraments. This spirited measure involved 
them in the fate of the rest ; for they were also exiled from Paris, 
the citizens of which did not fail to extol their conducts whh i the 
loudest encomiums, and at the same time toexprese thear resenU 
ment agjiinst the clergy, who could not stir abroad witlioiit being 
exposed to violence or insult. The example of the parliament of 
Paris was followed by, that of Koneo, which bad courage enmigh 
to issue orders for apprdicnding the Bishop of Evreua, because 
he had refused to appear when summoned to their tribunal. Tlieir 
decrees on this occasion being annulled by the kingls^ counoiliof 
stotCj they presented a bold resnonslrance, which, however^ Had 
no other effect than that of exasperating- the ministry.. A grand 
deputation being ordered to attend the king, they wore comniaud- 
ed to desist from intermeddling in disputes relating to t lie refusal 
of tlio sacraments^ and to register this ii^unction. At thedr return 
they had recourse to-a- nevr remonstrance; and one;(^ tfaair prin- 
cipal counsellors, wHo had spoken freely- in -dsa- ddmtee. <m. this 
subject, was arrested by a pasty- of dragoona,.who> earned hkn 
prisoner to the castle of Douriens. In word, the body of the 
people declared for the parliament, in opposition to ecoleaiaetiaai 
tyranny; and, had they not been ovetawed by a fonnidable 
standing army, would certainly have taken up arms in defense, of 
their liberties; while the monarch weakly sulfered himself to.be 
governed by priestly delusions; and, secure, in his military a(,>. 
puintraent, seemed to set the rest of his subjeots at defiance. Ap- 
prehensive, however, that tliese disputes would put an entire ship 
to the adinuiistration of justice, he, by letters patent, establhdied 
» royal chamber for the prosecution of suits- oivil ami criminal, 
which was opened with a solemn mass performed in tloe. queen’s 
ch.-ipel at the Louvre, where ail the niemburs-assistod. On this 
occasion another difficulty occurred. The letters patc.-nt,, cuasti- 
tutiiig this new court, ought to have been - registered by the par- 
liament, which was DOW no more. To remedy. tl>i»defe«t, applir 
cation was made to the inferior court' of tlie Chatelet; which ne- 
fusing to register them, one of its members was comuiUtod to the 
Bastile, and another absconded. Intimidated by this, exertion of 
despotic power, they allowed, the king ’s< officers Ua enter tb« Ut- 
ters in. their- negisten; but afterwands adopted- more, vigorous reso- 
lutions. The lieutenant civil' appeoiong in tlieis caur^ all the 
counseitura rose up- and- retbed, leaving him alone, and on the 
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table an arret, importing, That whereas the conrincment of one 
of their members, the prosecution of another, who durst not ap- 
pear, and the present calamities of tlie nation, gave them just 
apprehension for their own persons, they had, after mature de- > 
liberation, thought proper to retire. Tlius a dangerous fer- 
ment was excited by the king’s espousing the cause of spiritual 
insolence and oppression against the general voice of his people, 
and the plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 

XXa.IV. The property of East Friezland continued still to be 
the source of contention between the Electors of Braiidciiliurgh 
and Hanover. The interests of his Britannic majesty being 
powerfully supported by the House of Austria, the minister of 
that power at the diet proposed that the alTair should be taken 
into immediate consideration. He was seconded by the minister 
of Brunswick ; but the envoy from Brandenborgh, having pro- 
tested in form against this procedure, withdrew from the asseiiv- 
bly, and the Brunswick minister made a counter protestation, 
after which he also retired. 'Fhcn a motion being made, that 
this dispute should be referred to the decision of the Aulick coun- 
cil at Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
fourteen voices. Hts Prussian majesty’s llnal declaration with 
regard to this affair was afterwards presented to the diet, and an- 
swered in the sequel by a memorial from his Britannic majesty as 
Elector of Hanover. Some other petty disputes likewise happen- 
ed between the regenev of Hanover and the city of Munster.; 
and the former claiming some bailiwicks in the territoiies of 
Bremen, sequestered certain revenues belonging to this city, in 
Stade and Ferden, till these claims should be satisfied. 

XXXV. The court of Vienna having dropped for the present 
the scheme for electing a King of the Romans, concluded a very 
extraonlinary treaty with the Duke of Modena, stipulating, that 
his serene highness should be appointed perpetual governor of 
the duchy of Milan, with a salary of ninety thousand florins, on 
condition that he should maintain a body of four thousand men, 
to be at the disposal of the cinpress-quecn; that her imperial 
majesty should have a right to place garrisons in the citadels of 
Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the castle of Massa-Carrara< 
that the Archduke Peter Leopold, third son of their imperial 
majesties, should espouse the daughter of the Hereditary Prinee 
of Modena, by the heiress of Massa-Carrara ; and in case of her 
dying without heirs male, the estates of that house and the duchy 
of Mirandola should devolve to the archduke; but in case of 
her having male issue, that she should enjoy the principality of 
Fermia, and other possessions in Hungary, claimed by the Duke 
of Modena, for her fortune : finally, tliat on the extinction of 
the male branch of the house of Este, all the dominions of the 
Duke of Modena should devolve to the house of Austria. 

XXXVI. While the powers ou the continent of Europe were 
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thus employed in strengthening their respective interests, and con- 
certing measures for preventing any interruption of the general 
tranquillity, matters were fast ripening to a fresh rupture betvreen 
the subjects of Great Britain and France, in different parts of 
North-America. We have already observed that commissaries 
had been appointed, and conferences opened at Paris, to deter- 
mine the disputes between the two crowns, relating to the boun- 
-darics of Nova-Scotia; and we took notice in general of the little 
arts of evasion practised by the French commissaries, to darken I 

and perplex the dispute, and elude the pretensions of bis Britan- i 

■lie majesty. They, persisted in employing these arts of chicanery 
. and cavil with such perseverance, that the negociation proved | 
abortive, the conferences broke up, and every thing seemed to 
portend approaching hostilities. But, before we proceed to a I 
detail of the incidents which were the immediate forerunners of | - 

the war, we will endeavour to convey a just idea of the dispute • ' 

concerning Nova-Scotia; which, we apprehend, is but imper- i 
fectly understood, though of the utmost importance to the in- 
terest of Great Britain. , 

XXXVII. Nova-Scotia, called by the French Acadia, lies 
between the forty-fourth and tiftieth degrees of north latitude, I 

having New England and the Atlantic ocean to the soutli and I 

south-west, and the river and gulph of St. Lawrence to the north 
and north-east. The winter, which continues near seven months I 

in this country, is intensely cold ; and without the iutervciition I 

of any thing that can be called spring, it is immediately succeed- 
ed by a summer, the heat of which is almost insupportable, but 1 

of no long continuance. Tlie soil in general is thin and barren, I 

though some parts of it are said to be equal to the best land in 
England. The whole country is covered witli a perpetual fog, 
even after the summer has commenced. It was tirst possessed 
by the French, before they made any establishment in Canada ; 
who, by dint of industry and indefatigable perseverance, in strug- I 

gling with the many difficulties they necessarily laboured under j 

in the infancy of this settlement, subsisted tolerably well, and in- i 

creased considerably, with very little assistance from Europe: 
whilst we, even now, should lose the immense expence we have | 

already been at to settle a colony there, and should see all our | 

endeavours to that end defeated, if the support of the royal band I 

was withdrawn but for a moment. This country by the posses- | 

sion of which an enemy would be enabled greatly to annoy all ! 

our otlier colonies, and, if in the hands of the French, would be i 

of singular service both to their fishery and their sugar islands, 
has frequently changed bands from the French to the English, ' 

and from the English back again to the French, till our right to { 

it was finally settled by the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
by which all the country included within the ancient limits of i 
what was called Nova-Scotia or Acadia, was ceded to the Eng- 
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Ii!»h. This article was confirwefl by the treaty of Ai\-la-Cli«pelle: 
'b«t, formant of ascertaining distiuclly wlwt were the butinds in- 
‘twded to be fixed by itUe two nations with respect to this pro- 
•vince, disputes arose, and .coniaiisiaries, as vve liave observed, 
•were apiMuntcd by both sides,. to adjust the litigation. 

X\X«VIII. Tlie commissaries of tJie King of Great Rritain 
roiifomicd tlicmselrcs to the nde kid down by .the treaty itself, 
and assigned. those as Uieamcieut limits. of this country which had 
abvnys passed «s «uch, from the very earliest time of any certainty, 
dowii'to'die conciiuHOti of Uic treaty; wJiidi die itvo crowns had 
'frequently declared' to;bc, such, mid, \diidi the, French itad often 
admiued and allosved. 'llieseliiuits arc, the southern bank of the 
river St. l^wrence to the iiortli, andiPenlagttet to the west: the 
■rwintry situated between tiiesc boundaries is that which the 
French received hy the treaty of St. Gerniain's, in the year one 
thiuisand six hundred and thirty-two, iijider the general name .of 
Acatlia. Of tliis country, thus {united, dicytcoutiuiiod in posses- 
sion fr-jm that period to the year one thonsaiid .six hundred and 
fifty-four, when a descent was made upojh it, under the rominpnd 
of Colonel Sedgwick, '^lat tliese were Uicii the midisputcd 
limits of -Acadia, his Britannic majesty's commissaries , plainly 
proved, by a' letter of Louis X 111 . to the Sicuts CJiarnisay and 
'La Tour, regulating their jarisdictions in Acadia; by the subse- 
quent conimtssions of tlie French king to the same persons, as 
Governors of Acadia, in the sequel; and by that which was af- 
tei wards granted to the Sieiir Denys, in the year one thons.-iiid 
six hundred and fifty-four; all of which extend the bounds of this 
cotintry from tin: river St. Lawrence to Eeiitagoet and New- 
Kngland. That these were the noliuiis of the French w ith re- 
spect to tlic ancient limits of this province was furtlier conlirnietl 
by the demand made bv their andiats.idor, in the course of that 
same year, for the restitntiun of the Forts I’entagoct, St. John's 
and'l’urt-Koyal, as forts situated in Acadia. In the year one 
•ihonsand six huifdrcd and. sixty-two, upon' the revival of the claim 
Of France to the comitry of Acadia,which had hceiiilcft undeci- 
ded by- the treaty of'- Westminster, the French .ambassador, then 
at the court dri.tmdon, ‘asrigiied '.l.kutagoel, ns the p eatern, and 
'the river St. Lawrence as the noitkeriu bi^ulary ofAbat couutiy; 
and alleged the restitution of Acadia in ihe.year.oite ibousand. six 
'Jiundred and thirty-two, -atid tlie possession taken -by iFtatice, in 
consequence thereof, as'well as the continuation of that i posses- 
sion, with the same liqwts, to the year one .thousand -si.\ hniuircd 
and fifty-four, as prooft of the. equity and validity of the claim lie 
then made : in which claim, wnd in the manner of supporting it, 
he was particularly approved of by die court Of France. The 
same com-tafterwar(ls>thought it so clear, upon former detenni- 
nalions, and her own' former possessions, that theitriie auciciit 
boundaries of ‘Acadia were Pentagoet to the west, and (he river 
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St Lnwrence to tlic north, that she desired no specification cif 
liiiiiu ill the treaty of Breda, but was contented wUli the restitu- 
tion of Acaiiiii; generally named; and, upon « dispute isliiich 
arose in the execution of this treaty, I’ranoe Tc^iUssertetl, and 
Great Britain, after some discussion, agreed to the obore-ineii- 
tioned limits of Acadia ; and France obtained ipossession of that 
country, so bounded, under the treaty of Breihi. 'I'he sense of 
France upon this subject, in the years one thoosand six hundred 
■and eighty-five, and one thousand six hundred and eiglily'^ve)i, 
wila also clearly manifested, in the memorials delirered-at that 
tiinj? by the French ambassador at the court of London, com- 
pelling of some encroachments trade by the Etiglish upon the 
■epast of Acadia: he described the' Country as cxtcndii^ from isle 
l^rcfee, which lies at the entrance of the ri»*r-8t.!Lawrc«ce, 'to 
George's island : and again, in 'a subsequedt complaint, 'iitadc 
hy Mons. Barillon and Mons. de BOnreipaus 'to the court of 
Great Britain, against the judge of PesiaqMd, for baring seizeri 
the effects of a French merchant at Pcntagoet, which, i said they, 
was situated in Acadia, as restored to 'France by the 'treaty of 
Breda. To explain the sense of France,-lo«chii»githebomids-of 
Acadia in the year one thoUsand-serCo hundred, tlie'BritisIi ccmi- 
missaries produced a'' propose! of the French ^ambassador, then 
residing in Great Britain, to'Tefttratn^ the lintits of that country 4x> 
^tlic river' St.' George. 'Thcy'alto MSCMced-tbefUrrendcr *f ■' Port- 
Royal in the' year ode Bion8arid‘1ie»gn' h nndf c d!smd teD,iWiwhioh 
Acadia is described With'tiie !iaMe''Kttfits'nrith'\vh«!h:Fi«nce had 
'received it in the years one thousand' tlx h'udched>and 'thirty-twp, 
and one thousand six hundred' and > sixty-seven. Add further .-to 
ascertain the sense of both crOWns, even at ' the treaty of • Utrecht 
'itself, they produced the Queen of Great Britain’s instmetions to 
' her ambassadors in the year one ’ thousand seven hundred and 
eleven, in which they were directed ' to insist, “ lliat bis Most 
Christian Majesty should quit all claim or title, by virtue of any 
'former treaty, or otherwise, to the country called Nova-Scotia, 
and expressly to Port-Royal, otherwise Annapolis-Royal.” To 
these they added a manifest demonstration, founded on indisputa- 
ble facts, proving that the recital of the several sorts of right 
which France had ever pretended to this country, and the specifi- 
■cation of both terms, Acadia or Nova-Scotia, were intended by 
Great Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been made 
concerning the liiiiits of Acadia, and to comprehend with more 
certainty all that country which France had ever received as such : 
finally, to specify w hat France Considered as Acadia. During 
the treaty, they referred to the ofifers of that crown in the year 
one thousand scveii" liiuidred and twelve, in which she proposed 
to restrain the boundary of Acadia to die rirer St; George, as a 
departure from its real boundary, in case Great Britain would re- 
store to her the possession of that country. From all these facts 
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it plai^y appears that Great Britain demanded notliing but what 
the fair construction of the words of the treaty of Utrecht neces- 
sarily implies ; and that it is impossible for any thing to have more 
evident marks of candour and fairness in it, than jUie demand of 
the English on this occasion. From the variety of evidence 
brought in support of this claim, it evidently results, that the 
English commissaries assigned no limits as the ancient limits of 
Acadia, but those which France herself determined to be such in 
the year one thousand si.v hundred and thirty-tw o ; and wliich she 
possessed, in consequence of that determination, till the year«he 
thousand six hundred and fifty-four; lliat in one thousand sixThuii- 
dred and sixty two France claimed, and received in one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-nine, the country which Great Britain irt)w 
claims as Acadia, restored to France by the treaty of Breda ini- 
der that general denomination : That France never, consideh'cd 
Acadia, as having any other limits than those which were assign- 
ed to it from the year one thousand six hundred and thirty-two, to 
the year one thousand seven hundred and ten ; and that, by (lie 
treaty of Utrecht, she engaged to transfer that very same country 
as Acadia, which France has always asserted and possessed, and 
Great Britain now claims, as such. Should the crown of France, 
•" therefore, be ever willing to decide what are the ancient limits of 
Acadia, by her own declarations so frequently made in like dis- 
cussions upon the same point, by her possc.ssions of this country 
for almost a century, and by her desciiption of Acadia, during 
the negociation of that very treaty upon which this doubt is 
raised, she cannot but admit the claim of Great Britain to be 
conformable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the description of 
the country transferred to Great Britain by the twelfth article of 
tliat treaty. 'Iliere is a consistency in the claim of the English, 
and a completeness in the evidence brought in su|>port of it, 
which is seldom seen in discussions of this .sort ; for it rarely hap- 
pens, in disputes of such a nature between two crowns, that 
cither of them can safely ofl’er to have its pretensions decided by 
the known and repeater! declarations, or the possessions of the 
other. To answer the force of this detail of conclusive histori- 
cal facts, and to give a new turn to the real question in dis|)UIe, 
the French commissaries, in their mcmoiial, laid it ilowii as a 
distinetion made by the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits 
of Acadia, referrcrl to by that treaty, are different from any with 
which that country may have passed under the treaties of St. Ger- 
main’s and Breda ; and then endeavour to shew, upon the testi- 
monies of maps and historians, that Acadia and its limits were 
anciently confined to the sonlh-eastern part of the peninsula. In 
support of this system, the Freuch commissaries had recourse to 
ancient maps and historians, who, as they asserted, had ever con- 
fined. Acadia to the limits they assigned. 'Iliey alleged, that 
those commissions of the Freuch government over Acadia, which 
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the English cited as evidence of tlie limits the; claimed, were 
given as commissions over Acadia and the country around it, and 
not over Acadia only : that the whole of the country claimed by 
the English as Acadia, could not possibly be supposed ever to be 
considered as such, because many parts of that territory always 
did, and still do, preserve particular and distinct names. They 
affirmed New France to be a province in itself ; and argued, that 
many parts of what we claim as Acadia can never have been in 
Acadia, because historians and the French commissions of 
goverament expressly place them in New France. They asserted, 
that no evidence can be drawn of the opinion of any crown, with 
respect to the limits of any country, from its declaration during 
the negociation of a treaty ; and, in the end, relying upon maps 
and historians for the ancient limits of Acadia, they pretended 
tliat the express restitution of St. Germain’s and the possession 
taken by France in consequence of the treaty of Breda, after a 
long discussion of the limits, and the declaration of France du- 
ring the negociation of the treaty of Utrecht, were foreign to the 
point in question. In refutation of these maxims, the English 
commissaries proved, from an examination of the maps and his- 
torians cited by the French in support of their system, that if 
this question was to be decided, upon the authorities which they 
themselves allowed to belong, and to be applicable to this dis- 
cussion, the limits which they assigned were utterly inconsistent 
with the best maps of all countries, which are authorities in point 
for almost every part of the claim of Great Britain. They shew- 
ed, that the French historians, Champlain and Denys, and par- 
ticularly this last, with his commission in the year one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-five, assigned the same northern and western 
limits to Acadia which they cUd; and that Escarbot, another of 
their historians, as far as any evidence can be drawn from his 
writings, agrees entirely with the former two. They observed, 
that all these evidences fall in with and confirm the better autho- 
rities of treaties, and the several transactions between the two 
crowns for near a century past; and that the French commissa- 
ries, by deviating from treaties, and the late proceeding of the 
two crowns, to ancient historians and maps, only made a transi- 
tion from an authentic to on insufficient sort of evidence, and led 
the English commissaries into ' an enquiry, which proved, that 
both the proper and the improper, the regular and the foreign 
evidence, upon which this matter had been rested, equally con- 
futed tile limits alleged by the French commissaries as the an- 
cient limits of Acadia. 
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crowns at Paris, tlie French were actually employed in executing 
their plans of encroachment upon the British colonies in North- 
America. The scheme ^was to engross the whole fur-trade of 
that continent, and they had already made great progress in ex- 
tending a chain of forts, connecting their settlements on tlie river 
Mississippi with their possessions in Canada, along tlie great lakes 
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of Eria and Ontario,' which last issuc.s into the river St. LanTencc 
By tbe«e means they hoped to exclude the English from all com- 
munication and traffic with the Indian nations, even those that lay 
contiguous to the British settlements, and confine them within 
a line of their drawing, beyond which they should neither extend 
tlreir trade nor plantations. Their commercial spirit did not keep 
pace with the gigantic strides of tlieir ambition : they could not 
supply all those Indians with the necessaries they wanted, so 
tiiat many of the natives had recourse to the English settlements ; 
and this commerce produced a connexion, in consequence of 
which the British adventurers ventured to travel with merchandize 
as far as the banks of the river Ohio, that runs into the Mississip- 
pi, a great way on the other side of the Apalachian mountains, 
beyond which none of our colonists had ever attempted to pene- 
trafe. The tract of country lying along the Ohio is so fertile, plea- 
sant, and inviting, and the Indians, called Twightees, who inha- 
bit those delightful plains, were so well disposed towards a close 
alliance with the English, that, as far back as the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixteen, Mr. Spotswood, Governor of 
Virginia, proposed a plan for erecting a company to settle such 
lands upon this river as should be ceded to them by treaty with 
the natives ; 'but the design was at that time frustrated, partly by 
the indolence and timidity of the British ministry, who were afraid 
of giving umbrage to the French, and partly by the jealousies and 
divisions subsisting between the different colonies of Great Britain. 
The very same circumstances encouraged the French to proceed 
in their project of invasion. At length, they penetrated from the 
banks of the river St. Lawrence, across lake Champlain, and up- 
on the territory of New'-York built with impunity, and, indc^, 
without opposition, the fort of Crown-Point, the most insolent 
and dangerous encroachment that they had hitherto carried into 
execution. 

II. Governor Spotswood’s scheme for an Ohio company was 
revived immediately after the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapello, when cer- 
tain merchants of London who traded to Maryland and Virginia, 
petitioned the government on this subject, and were indulged not 
only with a grant of a great tract of ground to the southward of 
Pennsylvania, which they promised to settle, but also with on ex- 
clusive privilege of trading with the Indians on the banks of the ri- 
ver Ohio. 'Fhis design no sooner transpired than the French Go- 
vernor of Canada took the alarm and wrote letters to the Governors 
of New-York and Pennsylvania, giving them to understand,' that 
as the English inland traders had encroached on the French terri- 
tories and privileges, by trading with the Indians under the pro- 
tection of his sovereign, he would seize them wherever they 
could be found, if they did not immediately desist from that illicit 
practice. No regard being paid to this intimation, he next year cau- 
sed three British traders to be arrested. Their effects were con- 
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fiscated, and they themselves conveyed to Quebec, from whence 
they were sent prisoners to Rochelle in France, and there detain- 
ed in confinement. In this situation they presented a remon- 
strance to the Earl of Albemarle at that time English ambassador 
at Paris, and he claiming them as British subjects they were set 
at liberty. Although, in answer to his lordship’s memorial, tho 
Court of Versailles promised to transmit orders to the French Go- 
vernors in America to use all their endeavours for preventing any 
disputes that might have a tendency to alter the good correspon- 
dence established between the two nations : iu all probability the 
directions given were seemingly the very reverse of these profes- 
sions, for the French commanders, partisans, and agents in Ame- 
rica, took every step their busy genius could suggest, to strength- 
en their own power .md weaken the influence of the English, by 
embroiling them with the Indian nations. This task they found 
the more easy, as the natives had taken offence against the Eng- 
lish, when they understood that their lands were given away with- 
out their knowledge, and that there was a design to build forts in 
their country, without their consent and concurrence. Indeed the 
person whom the new company employed to survey the banks of 
the Ohio concealed his design so carefully, and behaved in other 
respects in such a dark mysterious manner, as could not fail to 
arouse the jealousy of a people naturally inquisitive, and very much 
addicted to suspicion. How the company proposed to settle this 
acquisition in despite of the native possessors it is not easy to con- 
ceive, and it is still more unaccountable that they should have 
neglected the natives, whose consent and assistance they might 
have procured at a very small expence. Instead cf acting such a 
fair, open, and honourable part,- they sent a Mr. Gist to make a 
clandestine survey of the country, as far as the falls of the river 
Ohio ; and, as we have observed above, his conduct alarmed both 
the French and Indians. The erection of this company was 
equallv disagreeable to the separate traders of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, who saw themselves on the eve of being deprived of a 
valuable branch of traffic, by the exclusive charter of a mo- 
nopoly; and therefore they employed their emissaries to foment 
the jealousy of the Indians. 

111. The French having in a manner commenced hostilities 
. against the English, and actually built forts on the territories of 
the British allies at Niagara, and on the lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, communicated this intelligence to the 
assembly of the provence, and represented the necessity of erect- 
ing trunk-houses or places of strength and security, on the river 
Ohio, to which the traders might retire in case of insult or moles- 
tation. The proposal was approved, and money granted for the 
purpose ; but the assembly could not agree about the manner in 
which they should be erected ; and in the mean time the French 
fortilicd themselves at leisure, and continued to harass the traders 
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belonging to the British settlements. Repeated complaints of 
these encroachments and depredations being represented to Mr. 
Dinwiddie, Govenior of Virginia, he, towards the latter end of 
this very year, sent Major Washington with a letter to the com- 
manding officer of a fort which tlie I'rench had built on the Rivi- 
erc-au-Boeuf, which falls into the Ohio, not far from the lake 
, Erie. In this letter Mr. Dinwiddie expressed his surprize that 
the French should build forts and make settlements on the river 
Ohio, in the western part of the colony of Virginia, belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain. He complained of these encroach- 
ments, as well as of the injuries done to the subjects of Great 
Britain, in open violation of the law of nations, and of the treaties 
actually subsisting between the two crownsu He desired to know 
by whose authority and instructions his Britannic majesty’s terri- 
tories had been invaded; and required him to depart in peace, 
without further prosecuting a plan which must interrupt the har- 
mony and good understanding which his majesty was desirous to 
continue and cultivate with the Most Christain King. To this 
spirited intimatitjn the officer replied. That it was not his pro- 
vence to specify the evidence, and demonstrate the right of the 
king his master to the lands situated on the river Ohio; but he 
would transmit the letter to the Marquis du Quesne, and act ac- 
cording to the answer he should receive from that nobleman. In 
the mean time, he said he did not think himself obliged to obey 
the summons of the English governor; that he commanded the 
fort by virtue of an order from his general to which he was deter- 
mined to conform with all the precision and resolution of a good 
officer. Mr. Dinwiddie expected no other reply, and therefore 
had projected a fort to be erected near the forks of the river. 
The provence undertook to (jefray the expence, and the stores 
for tliat purpose were already provided ; but by some fatal over- 
sight, the concurrence of the Indians was neither obtained nor 
solicited, and, therefore, they looked upon this measure with an evil 
eye, as a manifest invasion of their property. 

IV.- While the French thus industriously extended their encroach- 
ments to the southward, they were not idle in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, but seized every opportunity of distressing the English 
settlement of Nova-Scotia. We have already observed, that the 
town of Halifax was no sooner built, than they spirited up the 
Indians of that neighbourhood to commit hostilities against the in- 
habitants, some of whom they murdered, and others they carri- 
ed prisoners to Louisbourg, where they sold tliem for arms and 
ammunition, the French pretending that they maintained this traf- 
fic from motives of pure compassion, in order to prevent the mas- 
sacre of the English captives, whom however, they did not set 
at liberty without exacting an exorbitant ransom. As these skulk- 
ing parties of Indians were generally directed and headed by 
I'rench commanders, repeated complaints were made to the Go- 
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vemor of Loujsbourg, who still answered, that his jurisdiction did 
not extend over tiie Indians, and that their French conductors 
were chosen from the inhabitants of Annapolis, who thought pro- 
per to remain in that country after it was ceded to the English, and 
wero, in fact, the subjects of Great Britain. Even while the con- 
ferences were carried on for ascertaining the limits of Fiova-Sco- 
tia, the Governor of Canada detached M. La Come, with some 
regular troops, and a body of militia, to fortify a post on the bay of 
Chignecto, on nretence that this and a great part of the peninsu- 
la belong^ to hb government. The possession of tliis post not 
only secured to the Indians of the continent a, free entrance into 
the peninsula, and a safe retreat in case of pursuit ; but also encou- 
raged the French inhabitants of Annapolis to rise in open rebellion 
agaiust the English government. 

V. In the spring of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
lifty. General jConiwallis, Governor of Halifax,' detached Major 
Laurence with a few men to reduce them to obedience. At nis 
approach they burned their towns to ashes, forsook their posses- 
sions, and threw themselves under the protection of M. La Come, 
who, thus reinforced, found himself at the head of fifteen hundred 
men, well provided with arms and ammunition. Major Laurence 
being unable to cope with him in the field, demanded an inter-, 
view, at which he desired to know for what cause the F'rench in- 
liabitanfs of Nova-Scotia had shaken off their allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain, and violated the neutrality which they 
had hitherto affected to profess. The French officer, without 
pretending to account for their behaviour, gave him to understand 
111 general terais, that he had orders tO' defend his post, and these 
orders he was determined to obey. The English major finding 
himself too weak to attack their united force, and having no or- 
ders to commit hostilities against any but tlie Indians and their 
open abettors, returned to Halifax, w ithout having been able to 
fulfil the purpose of his expedition. Immediately after his retreat, 
the French neutrals (so they were called) returned to the habita- 
tions which they had abandoned; and, in conjunction with the In- 
dians, renewed their depredations upon the inhabitants of Hali- 
fax and its dependent settlements. The English governor, just- 
ly incensed at lliese outrages, and seeing they would neither sub- 
mit to tlie English govcmnient themselves, nor allow otlicrs to 
enjoy it with tranquillity, resolved to expel them effectually 
from the country they so ill deserved to possess. Major Lau- 
rence was again detached with a thousand men, transported 
by sea to Chignecto, where he found the French and Indians en- 
trenched, in order to dispute his landing. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, ho made a descent with a few companies, received and 
returned a smart fire, and rushing into their entrenchments, obli- 
ged them to fly with the utmost precipitation, 'leaving a consider- 
able iinmber killed and wounded on the spot. The fugitives saved 
themselves by cros.sing a river, on the farther bank of which La 
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Come stood at the head of tlie troops, drawn up in order to re- 
ceive tlieni as friends and dejrendents. He had by this time erect- 
ed u fort, which he denominated Deau Sejour ; and now the Eng- 
lish built another on the opposite side of the river, which was cm- 
led after its founder St. Laurence. This being provided with a 
good garrison, served as a check upon the French, and in some 
measure restrained the incursions of their barbarians. Not that it 
ctlectually answered this purpose; for the Indians and Neutrals 
still seized every opportunity of attacking the English in the inte- 
rior parts of the peninsula. In the course of the succeeding year 
they surprised the little town of Dartmouth, on the other side of 
llalifax-bay, where th^ killed and scalped a great number of 
people, and carried off some prisoners. For these expeditious 
the French always supplied them with boats canoes, arms and am- 
munition ; and indeed they were conducted with such care and 
secrecy, that it was almost impossible to prevent their success. 
One sure remedy against the sudden and stolen incursions of 
those savages might have been found in the use of staunch hounds, 
which would have run upon the foot, detected the skulking parlies 
of the Indians, and frustrated all their ambuscades : but this ex- 
pedient, so easy and practicable, was never tried, though frequent- 
ly recommended in public to the attention of the government, and 
the consideration of the colonists, llie Indians cqntinu^ to 
plunder and massacre the British subjects with impunity, and 
were countenanced by the French government in that country, 
who now strengthened their lodgement on the neck of the penin- 
sula .with an additional fort, distinguished by tlie name of Bay- 
verte; and built a third at the mouth of St. John’s river, on the 
north side of tlie bay of Fundy. 

VI. All these previous steps to a rupture with England were 
taken with great deliberation, while the commissaries of both na- 
tions were disputing about the limits of the very country which 
they thus arrogantly usurped ; and they proceeded to perfect their 
chain of forts to the southward, without paying the least regard to 
the expostulations of the English governors, or to a memorial pre- 
sented at Versailles by the Earl of Albemarle, the British minis- 
ter. He demanded that express orders should be sent to M, De 
la Jonquire, the commander for (he French in America, to desist 
from violence against the British subjects in tliat country : that the 
fort of Niagara should be immediately rased ; that the subjects of 
Great Britain, who had been made prisoners, should be set at li- 
berty, and indemnified for the losses tliey had sustained : and that 
the persons who had committed these excesses should be punish- 
ed in an exemplary manner. True it is, six Englishmen, whom 
they had unjustly taken, were immediately dismissed; and the am- 
bassador amused with general promises of sending such instruc- 
tions to the French governor in America, as should anticipate any 
cause of complaint for the future ; but, far from having any iateo- 
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tioii to perform these promises, the court of Versailles, without 
all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to proceed in bringing its ambiti- 
ous schemes to perfection. 

VII. Every incident in America seemed to prognosticate war, 
when the session of parliament was opened on the fifteenth day of 
November; yet his majesty, on this occasion, told them, that the 
events of the year had not made it necessary for him to offer any 
thing in particular to their consideration relating to iureign affairs. 
He even declared, that the continuance of the pul-lic tranquillity, 
and the general state of Europe, remained upon the same footing 
as when they last parted ; and assured them of his steadiness in 
pursuing the most effectual measures to preser^ to his people the 
blessings of peace. He expressed uncommon concern, that the 
horrid crimes of robbery and of murder were of late rather increa- 
sed than diminished, and earnestly recommended this important 
object to their serious attention. Affectionate addresses were 
presented by both Houses in answer to this harangue ; and what 
was very remarkable, they were proposed and passed without 
question or debate. 

VI II. The Commons continued the same number of seamen 
and land-forces for the ensuing year, which bad been granted in 
the last session, and made suitable provision for all the e.xigcncies 
of the stato. The whole supply amounted to two millions seven 
hundred ninety-seven thousand nine hundred and sutecn pounds, 
ten shillings, and two pence, to be raised by a land-tax of two 
shillings in the pound, a malt-tax, a continuation of certain duties 
on wine, vinegar, cyder, and beer imported, it sum taken from 
the sinkii^-fund, and the overplus of certain grants, funds, and 
duties. The provisions made considerably exceeded the grants ; 
but tliis excess was chargeable with tlie interest of what should be 
borrowed upon the credit in the land or malt-tax, there being a 
clause of credit in both, as also with the deficiency (if any should 
happen) in the sums they were computed to produce. The House 
agreed to all these resolutions almost unanimously : indeed, no op- 
position was made to any of them, but that for continuing 
the same number of land-forces, which was carried by a great ma- 
jority. 

IX. The act permitting Jews to be naturalized, which had, du- 
ring the last session, triumphed over such an obstinate oppositi- 
on, was by this time become the object of national horror and ex- 
ecration. Every part of the kingdom resounded with the reproach 
of the ministry who had enforced such an odious measure; and 
the two brotliers, who engrossed the greater part of the adminis- 
tration, trembled at the prospect of what this clamour might pro- 
duce at the general election, this being the last session of the pre- 
sent parliament. So eager were the ministers to annul this unpo- 
pular measure, that, immediately after the Peers had agreed to 
the nature and form of an address to bis majesty, the Duke of 
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Newcastle, with that precipitation so peculiar to his character, 
poured forth an abrupt harangue in that House, importing, that 
the dissaflfccted had made an handle of the act passed last session 
in favour of the Jews, to raise discontents among many of his ma- 
jesty’s good subjects ; and as the act was in itself of little impor- 
tance, he was of opinion it ought to be repealed ; for this pur- 
pose he presented a bill ready framed, which was read and com- 
mittedj though not without some debate. The naturalization bill 
now devoted as a sacrifice to the resentment of the people, con- 
taining a clause disabling all naturalized Jews from purchasing, 
inheriting, or receiving any advowson or presentation, or right to 
any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion, school, hospital, or do- 
native ; and by the first draft of the bill, which his grace now 
presented, it was intended that this clause should not be repealed. 
It was the opinion, however, of the majority, that such a clause 
standing unrepealed might imply, that the Jews, by being thus 
expressly excluded from the possession of any ecclesiastical right 
of presentation, would be considered as having the power and pri- 
vilege of purchasing and inheriting any lay-property in the king- 
dom. On this consideration an amendment was made in the bill, 
the clause in question was left out, and the whole act of naturali- 
zation repealed without exception*. Though the Lords in gene- 
ral, concurred in the expediency of the repeal, it was opposed by 
some few, as too great a sacrifice to the idle and unfounded cla- 
mours of the multitude; and upon this side of the debate a great 
power of elocution was displayed by Earl Temple, who had lately 
succeeded to this title on the death of his mother, a nobleman of 
distinguished abilities, and the most amiable disposition, frank, 
liberal, humane, and zealously attached to the interest and honour 
of his country. In the Lower House, the members of both parties 
seemed to vie with each other in demonstrations of aversion to 
this unpopular act. On the very first day of the session, immedi- 
ately after the motion for an address to his majesty. Sir James 
Dashwood, an eminent leader in the opposition, gave the Com- 
mons to understand, that he had a motion of very great importance 
to make, which would require the attention of every member, as 
soon as the motion for the address should be discussed; he there- 
fore desired they would not quit the House, until he should have 
an opportunity to explain his proposal, Accordingly, they had no 
sooner agreed to the motion for an address of thanks to his majes- 
ty, than he stood up again ; and having expatiated upon the just 
and general indignation which the act of the preceding session, in 
favour of the Jews, had raised among the people, he moved to 

* The reverend bench of bishops had, with n laudable spirit of Christian meek- 
ness and philanthropy, generally approved of the indulgence granted to their He- 
brew brethren; and now they acquiesced in the proposed repeal with the same 
passive diseretion, thongh one of the number contended for the saving clause 
which the Duke of N ■ ' had recomisended. 
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order that the House should be called over on Tuesday the fourth 
day of December, for taking that act into consideration: but 
being given to understand, that it was not usual to appoint a call 
of tile House for any particular purpose, he agreed that the mo- 
tion should be general. It was seconded by Lord Parker, his op- 
posite in political interests ; the House agreed to it without oppo- 
sition, and the call was ordered accordingly. They were antici- 
pated, how'ever, by the Lords, who framed and transmitted to 
them a bill on the same subject, to the purport of which the 
Commons made no objection; for every member, having the fear 
of the general election before his eyes, carefully avoided every 
expression wliich could give umbrage to his constituents: but vio- 
lent opposition was made to the preamble, which ran in the 
following strain : — “ Whereas an act of parliament was made and 
passed in the twenty fifth year of his majesty’s reign, intituled, An 
Act to permit persons professing the Jewish religion to be natura- 
lized by parliament, and for other purposes' therein mentioned; 
and whereas occasion has been taken, from the said act, to raise 
discontents, and disquiets in the minds of his majesty’s subjects, 
be it enacted, &c.” This introduction was considered as an un- 
just refiection upon tlie body of the people in general, and in par- 
ticular upon those who had opposed the bill in the course of the 
preceding session. Sir Roger Newdigate therefore moved, that 
the expression should be varied to this effect : “ Whereas great dis- 
contents and disquietudes had from the said act arisen”. The con- 
sequence of this motion was an obstinate debate, in which it was 
supported by the Earl of Egmout, and divers other able orators : 
but Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt were numbered among its oppo- 
nents. The question being put for the proposed alteration, it was 
of course carried in the negative : the bill, after the third rea- 
ding, passed nemine contradicenle, and in due time obtained the 
foyal assent. 

X. Even this concession of the ministry did not allay the re- 
sentment of the people, and their apprehensions of encroachment 
from the Jews. Another act still subsisted, by virtue of which 
any person professing the Jewish religion might become a free 
denizen of Great Britain, after having resided seven years in any 
of his majesty’s colonies in America; and tliis was now considered 
as a law, having the same dangerous tendency, of which the other 
was now in a fair way of being convicted. It was moved, there- 
fore, in the Lower House, that part of this former act might be 
read : then the same member made a motion for an address to his 
majesty, desiring that the House might have the perusal of the 
lists transmitted from the American colonies to the commbsioners 
for trade and plantations, containing the names of all such persons 
professing the Jewish religion, as had entitled themselves to the 
benefit of the said act, since the year one thousand seven hundred 
and forty. 'These lists were accordingly presented, and left upon 
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the table for the perusal of the members : but as this act contain- 
ed no liniitatioii of time within which the benefit of it should bo 
claimed, and as this claim was attended with a good deal of trou.- 
ble and some expcnce, very few persons had availed themselves of 
it in that period. Nevertheless, as a great number of Jews were 
already entitled to claim this indulgence, and as it remained an 
open channel through which Great Britain might be deluged with 
those people, all of whom the law would hold as natural- born 
subjects, and their progeny as freed from all the restrictions con- 
tained in the act with respect to urturalized foreigners. Lord 
Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so much of the 
said act as related to persons professing the Jewish religion, 
who should come to settle in any British colony after a certain 
time. The motion was seconded by Sir James Dash wood, and 
supported by the Earl of Egmont; but beiug found unequal 
to the interest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt, was 
rejected by tlie majority. 

1754 . XI. The next object that claimed the attention of the 
Commons, was a bill for improving the regulations already made to 
prevent the spreading of a contagious distemper, which raged 
among the horned cattle in diiferent parts of the kingdom. The 
last bill of this session that had the good fortune to succeed, was 
brought in for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and 
soldiers in tlie service of the East India company, and for the 
punishment of offences committed in the East Indies and the 
island of St. Helena. This beiug a measure of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, all the members were ordered to attend the House 
on the day affixed for the second reading ; at the same time all 
charters, commissions, and authorities, by which any powers 
relative to a military jurisdiction, or tlie exercise of martial law, 
had been granted or derived from the crown to the said company, 
were submitted to the perusal of the members. '^Phe bill was by 
many considered as a dangerous extension of military power, to 
the prejudice of the ciVil rights enjoyed by British subjects, and 
as such violently contested by the Earl of Egmont, Lord Strange, 
ami Mr. Alderman Beckford. Their objections were answered 
by the solicitor-general and Mr. Yorke. The bill, after some 
warm debates, being espoused by the ministry, was enacted into 
a law, and dispatched to the East Indies by the first opportunity. 

XII. Some other motions were made, and petitions presented 
on different subjects, which, as they miscarried, it will be un- 
necessary to particularise. It may not be amiss, however, to 
record an exemplary act of justice done by the Commons on .a 
person belonging to a public office, whom they detected in the 
uractice of fraud and imposition. Notwithstanding the particu- 
lar care taken in the last session, to prevent tlie monopolizing of 
tickets in the state-lottery, all those precautions had been eluded 
in a scandalous manner by certain individuals, intrusted with the 
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charge of delivering the tickets to the contributors, according to 
the intent of the act, which expressly declared that not more 
than twenty should be sold to any one person. Instead of con- 
forming to these directions of the legislature, they and their 
friends engrossed great numbers, sheltering themselves under a 
false list of feigned names for the purpose; by which means they 
not only defeated the equitable intention of the Commons, but in 
some measure injured the public credit ; inasmuch as their ava- 
rice had prompted them to subscribe for a greater number than 
they had cash to purchase, so that there was a deficiency in the 
. first payment, which might have had a bad effect on the public 

affairs. These practices were so flagrant and notorious as to at- ^ 

tract the notice of the Lower House, where an enquiry was be- 
gun, and prosecuted with a spirit of real patriotism, in opposition 
to a scandalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal eagerness and 
perseverance to screen the delinquents. All their efforts, how- 
ever, proved abortive; and a committee, appointed to examine 
particulars, agreed to several severe resolutions against one Le — , 
who had amassed a large fortune by this and other kinds of 
peculation. 'I'liey voted him guilty of breach of trust, and a 
direct violation of the lottery act; and an address was presented 
to his majesty', desiring he might be prosecuted by the attoniey- 
, general for these offences. He was accordingly sued in the court * 
of king’s bcuch, and paid a fine of one thousand pounds, for 
having cohimitted frauds by which he had gained forty times that 
sum ; but he was treated with such gentleness as remarkably de- 
noted the clemency of that tribunal. 

XI II. The session ended in the beginning of April, when the 
king gave the parliament to understand that he should say nothing 
at present on foreign affairs ; but assured them of his fixed reso- 
lution to exert his whole power in maintaining the general tran- 
quillity, and adhoring to such measures for that purpose as he 
had hitherto pursued in conjunction with his allies. He in very 
affectionate terms thanked both Houses, for the repeated proofs 
they had given of their zealous attachment and loyalty to his per- I 

sou and government. Hd enumerated the salutary measures they 
had taken for lessening the national debt, and augmenting the / 

public credit, extending navigation and commerce, reforming the ^ 

morals of the people, and improving the regulations of civil oeco- ( 

nOmy. He concluded with declaring, that he securely relied upon 
the loyalty and good affection of his people, and had no other | 

aim tlian their permanent happiness. In a little time after the 
close of th .a session they were dissolved by proclamation, and 
new writs issued by the lord chancellor for convoking a new par- 
liament. The same ceremonies were practised with respect to 
the convocations of Canterbury and York ; though they no longer 
retained tlteir former importance ; nor, indeed, were they suffered i 
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to sit and deliberate upon the subjects which formerly fell under 
their cognizance and discussion. 

XIV. In the beginning of March, the minist^ of Great Britain 
had been left without a head by the deatli of Mr. Pelham, which 
was not only sincerely lamented by his sovereign, but also re- 
gretted by the nation in general, to whose affection he had 
powerfully recommended himself by the candour and humanity 
of his conduct and character, . even while he pursued measures 
which they did not entirely approve. The loss of such a minister 
was the more deeply felt by the government at this juncture, , 
being the eve of a general election for a new parliament, when 
every administration is. supposed to exert itself with redoubled 
vigilance and circumspection. He had already concerted the 
measures for securing a majority, and his plan was faithfully 
executed by his friends and adherents, who still engrossed the 
administration. His brother, the Duke of Newcastle, was ap- 
pointed first lord commissioner of the treasury, and succeeded as 
secretary of state by Sir Thomas Robinson, who had long re- 
sided, as ambassador at the court of Vienna. The other depart- 
ment of this office was still retained by the Earl of Holdernesse; 
and the function of chancellor of the exchequer was performed as 
usual by the lord chief justice of the king’s-bench, until a proper 
person could be found to fill that important office; but in the 
course of the summer it was bestowed upon Mr. Legge, who ac- 
quitted himself with equal honour and capacity. Divers other 
alterations were made, of less importance to the public. Sir 
George Lyttelton was appointed cofferer, and the Earl of Hills- 
borough comptroller of the Household. Mr. George Grenville, 
brother to Earl Temple, became treasurer of the Navy : and Mr 
Charles Townshend, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
in the sequel, took place as a commissioner at the board of ad- 
miralty, in the room of Lord Barrington, made master of the 
wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, was promoted to 
the dignity of an earl. The place of lord chief justice of the 
king’s bench becoming vacant by the death of Sir William Lee, 
was filled with Sir Dudley Rider, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Murray in the office of attorney-general. 

XV. The elections for the new parliament generally succeeded 
according to the wish of the ministry ; for opposition was now 
dwindled down to the lowest state of imbecility. It had received 
a mortal wound by the death of the late Prince of Wales, whose 
adherents were too wise to pursue an ignis fatiius, without any 
prospect of success or advantage. Some of them had prudently 
sung their palinodia to the ministry, and been gratified with pro- 
fitable employments ; while others, setting too great a price upon 
their owm importance, kept aloof till the market was over, and 
were left to pine in secret over their disappointed ambition. The 
maxims of Toryism had been relinquished by many, as the bar- 
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ren principles of a losing game ; the body of (he people were 
conciliated to the established government ; and the harmony that 
now, for the first time, subsisted among all the branches of the 
royal family, had a wonderful effect in acquiring a degree of po-> 
pularity which they bad never before enjoyed. The writs being 
returned, the new parliament was opened on the last day of M-ay 
by the Duke of Cumberland and some other Peers, who acted by 
virtue of a commission from his majesty. The Commons having 
chosen for their speaker the Right Hon. Arthur Onslow, who 
had honourably filled that high office in four preceding parlia- 
ments, he was presented and approved by the commissioners. 
'I'hcn the lord high chancellor harangued both Houses, giving 
them to understand, that his majesty had indulged them with tliis 
early opportunity of coming together, in order to complete with- 
out loss of time certain parliamentary proceedings, which he 
judged would be for the satisfaction of his good subjects ; bvit he 
did not think proper to lay i before them any points of general 
business, reserving every thing of that nature to the usual time of 
' their assembling in the eviiUer. On the fifth day of June this abort 
session was closed, and the . parliament prorogued by the lords 
commissioners. 

XVI. In the beginning of this year violent disputes arose be- 
tween the government and die House of Commons in Ireland, 
on the almost forgotten subjects of piivilege and prerogative. 
The Commons conceived they had an undoubted right to apply 
the surplus of their revenue towards national purposes, without 
the consent of their sovereign ; and, accordingly, in the year oue 
thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, prepared a bill with litis 
preamble: " Whereas on the twenty^fifth day of March last a 
considerable balance remained in the bands of the vice-treasurers 
or receivers-gencral of the kingdom, or their deputy or- deputies, 
unapplied ; and it will be for your majesty’s service, end for the 
ease of your faithful subjects in this kingdom, that so much there- 
of as can be conveniently spared should be paid, agreeably to 
your majesty’s most gracious intentions, in discliarge of part of 
the national debt.” This appropriation gave great offence to the 
advocates for prerogative in England, who affirmed that the Com- 
mons had no right to apply any part of the unappropriated 
revenue, or even to take any such affair into consideration, with- 
out tile previous consent of the crown, expressed in the most 
explicit terms. It was in consequence of this doctrine, that the 
Duke of Dorset, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, told them in the next- 
session of parliament, held in the year one tliousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-one, he was commanded by the king to acquaint 
them, that his majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness 
of his subjects, would graciously consent, and recommended it to 
them, that such a part of the money then remaining in his trea- 
sury, as should be thought consistent with the public service, be 
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applied towards the further reduction of the national debt This 
declaration alarmed the Commons, zealous as they were for the 
preservation of their privileges ; and in their address of thanks, 
which, like that of the parliament of Great Uritain used always to 
echo back the words of the speech, they made no mention of his 
majesty’s consent; but only acknowledged his gracious attention 
to their ease and happiness, in recommending to them the appli- 
cation of the surplus. They accordingly resolved to apply one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds of that overplus towards 
the discharge of the national debt ; and, in the preamble of the 
bill, framed for this purpose, made no mention of his majesty’s 
consent, though before they had acknowledged his goodness in 
recommending this application. The ministry in England were 
highly offended at this purposed omission, which they construed 
into a wilful encroachment on the prerogative ; and the bill was 
sent back with an alteration in the preamble, signifying his majes- 
ty’s consent as well as recommendation. The Irish House of 
Commons being at that time deeply engaged in a minute inquiry 
into the conduct of a gentleman, a servant of the crown, and a 
member of their own House, accused of having misapplied a 
large sum of money, with which he had been entrusted, for re- 
building or repairing the barracks, were now unwilling to em- 
broil themselves farther with the government, until this affair 
should be discussed. They, therefore, passed the bill with the 
alteration, qnd proceeded with their enquiry. 'The person was 
convicted of having misapplied die public money; and ordered 
to make the barracks fit for the reception and accommodation of 
tlic troops at his own expence. They did not, however, neglect 
to assert what they tliought their rights and privileges, when the 
next opportunity occurred. The Duke of Dorset, when he 
opened the session of this year, repeated the expression of his 
majesty’s gracious consent, in mentioning the surplus of the pub- 
lic money. They again omitted that word in their address ; and 
resolved, in their bill of application, not only to sink this odious 
term, but likewdse to abate in their complaisance to the crown, 
by leaving out that expression of grateful acknowledgment, which 
had met with such a cold reception above. By tliis time the con- 
test had kindled up two violent factions, and diffused a general 
spirit of resentment through the whole Irish nation. 'The com- 
mittee who prepared the bill, instead of inserting the usual com- 
pliments in the preamble, mentioned nothing but a recital of facts, 
and sent it over in a very plain dress, quite destitute of all em- 
broidery. The ministry, intent upon vindicating the prerogative 
from such an unmannerly attack, filled up the omissions of the 
committee, and sent it back with this alteration: “ And your 
majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness of your faithful 
subjects, has been graciously pleased to signify that you would 
consent, and to recommend it to us that so much of the money 
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remaining in your majesty’s treasu^ as should be necessary to be 
applied to the discharge of the national debt, or such part thereof 
as should be thought expedient by parliament.” This then 
being the crisis, which was to determine a constitutional point of 
such importance, namely, whether the people in parlianient as- 
sembled have a right to deliberate upon, and vote the application 
of any part of the unappropriated revenue, without the previous 
consent of the crown ; those who were the most zealously attach- 
ed to the liberties of their country resolved to exert themselves in 
opposing what they conceived to be a violation of those liberties; 
and the bill, with its alterations, was rejected by a majority of 
five voices. The success of their endeavours was celebrated with 
the most extravagant rejoicings, as a triumph of patriotism over 
the arts of ministerial corruption ; and, on the other hand, all the 
servants of the crown, who had joined the popular cry on this 
occasion, were in a little time dismissed from their employments. 
The rejection of the bill was a great disappointment to the credi- 
tors of the public, and the circulation of cash was almcMt stag- 
nated. 'ITiese calamities were imputed to arbitrary designs in the 
government; and the people began to be inflamed with an enthu- 
siastic spirit of independency, which might, have produced mis- 
chievous effects, had not artful steps been taken to bring over 
the demagogues, and thus divert the stream of popular clamour 
from the ministry to those very individuals who had been the idols 
of popular veneration. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
was promoted to the dignity of an earl ; and some other patriots 
were gratified with lucrative ?Sployments. His majesty’s Utter 
arrived for paying oflF seventy-five thousand five hundred pmnds 
of the national debt ^ 'The circulation was thus animated, and 
the resentment of the populace subsiding, the kingdom retrieved 
its former tranquillity. 

XVII. 'Fhe ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 
which the British interest was invaded and disturbed on the con- 
tinent of America, had also extended itself to the East-Indies, 
where they endeavoured to embroil the English company with 
divers nabobs, or princes, who governed different parts of the 
peninsula intrii Gangem. That the reader may have a clear and 
distinct idea of these transactions, we shall exhibit a short sketch 
of the English forts and settlements in that remote country. The 
first of these we shall mention is Surat, * in the province so 

* Several European nations bad settlements at Surat, obich was one of the 
most frequented cities uf llie east, from tlie great concourse of Mahometan 
pilgrims, who make it their road from India, in their visits to the tomb of their 
prophet at Mecca. In order to keep the seas clear of pirates between Surat 
and the gulf of Arabia and l^ersia, the Mogul had been at the annual expence 
of a large ship fitted out on purpose to carry the pilgrims to Judda, which is 
within a small distauce of Mecca. For the security of this ship, as well as to 
protect the trade of Surat, he granted to his admind,lA« tiddee chief of a colonel 
sf cai&ees, or blacks, a revenue called the Tanka, to the value of three lucks of 
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called, situated between the twenty-first and twenty-second de-' 
grees of north latitude : from hence the peninsula stretches into 
the Indian ocean as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in 
a point at Cape Comorin, which is the southern extremity. To 
the northward this peninsula joins to Indostan, and at its greatest 
breadth extends seven hundred miles. Upon the west, east, and 
south it is washed by the sea. It comprehends the kingdoms of 
Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Bisnanr, with the principali- 
ties of Gingi, Tanjour, and Madura, The western side is dis- 
tinguished by the name of tlie Malabar coast: the eastern takes 
the denomination of Coromandel ; and, in different parts of this 
long sweep,' from Surat round Cape Comorin to the bottom of 
' the bay of Bengal, the English and other European powers have, 
with' the consent of the Mogul, established forts and trading set- 
tlements. All these kingdoms, properly speaking, belong to the 
Mogul ; but his power was so weakened by the last hivasion of 
Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to assert his empire over 
this remote country ; the tributary princes of which, and even the 
Nabobs, who were originally governors appointed under their 
authority, have rendered themselves independent and exert an ab- 
solute doinhiion over their respective teri^ories, without acknow- 
ledging his superiority either by tribute or homage. ITiese prin- 
ces, when they quarrel among themselves, naturally have recourse 
to the assistance of such European- powers as are settled in or 
near their dominions ; and in the same manner the East-Indian 
companies of the European powers which happen to be at war 
with each other never fail to interest the nabobs hi the dispute. 

XVIII. The next English settlement to Surat, on the coast of 
the peninsula, is Bombay, in the kingdom of Decan, a small 
island, with a very convenient harbour, about five-apd-forty 
leagues to the south of Surat. The town is very populous : bift 
the soil is barren, and the climate unhealthy ; and the commerce 
Was rendered very precarious by the neighbourhood of the fa- 
mous Corsair Angria, tmtil his port of Oeriah was taken, and his 
fortifications demolished. The English company likewise carry 
on some traffic at Dabul, abottt forty leagues further to the south, 
in the province of Cuncan. In the same southerly progression, 
towards the point of the peiiinsula, we arrive at Carwar, in the 
hititude of fifteen degrees, where there is a small fort and factory 
belonging to the company, standing on the south side of a bay, 

\ with a river capable of receiving ships of pretty, large burthen, 
fhe cii.mate here is remarkably salubrious ; the country abounds 
with provisions of all sorts, and the best pepper of India grows 

rupees, nmnunlina to al«>ve thirty-seven thousand poumis, arising partly from 
the adjacent lands, and partly from the revenues of Suret, wriiich were p.tid. him 
yearly by tJie governor of the cas'tle, who is appointed hy die Mogul to keep the 
city under proper euhjectioii, witluul, however, iiilerferuig with m governmeut 
of it. 
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in this neighbourhoud. The next English settlement we find nt 
Tillicherry, where the company has erected a fort, to defend 
their commerce of pepper and cardamoms from the insults of the 
Rajah, who governs this part of Malabar. Hither the English 
trade was removed from Calicut, a large town, that stands fifteen 
leagues to the southward of Tillicherry, and was as well fre- 
quented as any port on the coast of the Indian peninsula. I1ie 
most southerly settlement which the English possess on the Ma- 
labar coast is that of Anjengo, between the eighth and ninth de- 
grees of latitude. It is defended by a regular fort, situated on_ a 
broad river, which falls into the sea, and would be very commo- 
dious for trade, were not the water on the bar too shallow to ad- 
mit ships of consitlcrable burden. Then turning the cape, and 
passing througli the strait of Chilao, formed by the island of 
Ceylon, we arrive on the coast of Coromandel, which forms the 
eastern side of the isthmus. Prosecuting our course in the nortli- 
ern dircctiou, the first English factory we reach is that of Fort 
St. David’s, formerly called Tegapatan, situated in the latitude 
of eleven degrees forty minutes nortli, within the kingdom of 
Gingi. It was about six-and-twenty years ago sold by a Mahratt.a 
Prince to the East-India company, and, next to ilombay, is the 
most considerable settlement we have yet mentioned. Its terri- 
tory extends about eight miles along the coast, and half that 
space up to the country, which is delightfully watered by a variety 
of rivers : the soil is fertile, and the climate healthy. 'Fhe fort is 
regular, well provided with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous 
garrison, which is the more necessary, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the French settlement at Pondiclierry. * But the 
chief settlement belonging to the company on this coast is that 
of Madras, or Fort St. George, standing farther to the northward, 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees of latitude, aud not 
a great way from tlie diamond mines ef Golconda. It is seated •, 
on a flat, barren, scorching sand, so near the sea, that, in bad 
weather, the walls are endangered by the mighty surges rolled 
in from the ocean. As the soil is barren, tlie climate is so in- 
tensely hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, were not 
the luat mitigated by the sca-brepzes. On the land side it is 
defended by a salt-water river, which, while it contributes to the 
security of the place, robs the inhabitants of one great comfort, 
by obstructing the springs of fresh water. ITie fort is a regular 
square, the town surrounded with walls well mounted with artil- 
lery, and the place, including the Black Town, is very populous. 
Madras, with several villages in the neighbourhood, was pur- 
chased of the King of Golconda, before the Mogul became 
sovereign of this country. The governor of this place is not only 
president of Fort St. George, but also of all the other settlements 

• The trade eonsisU of long cloths of different colours, sallampores, morees 
dimities, ginghams, and succatoons. 
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on tlie coaiits of Malabar, and Coroinaudi'l, a.<) far a.s the islands 
of Sumatra. He lives in great pomp, having inferior Judges, who 
pass sentence of death occasionally on malefactors of any nation, 
except the subjects of Great Britain. All the company’s affairs 
are directed by him and his council, who are invested with the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment, short of life and mem- 
ber, upon such Europeans as are in the service, and dispose of 
all places of trust and profit. By virtue of an act passed in the 
course of this very session, the military officers belonging to the 
company were permitted to hold courts-martial, and punish their 
soldiers according to the degree of their delinquency. In a word, 
Madras is of the utmost importance to the company for its 
strength, wealth, and the great returns it makes in callicnes and 
muslins. Towards the latter end of the last century the English 
companv had a flourishing factory at Masulipatara, standing on 
the north side of the river Nagundi, which separates the provinces 
of Golconda and Bisnagar, in the latitude of sixteen degrees and 
thirty minutes ; but now there is no European settlement here, 
except a Dutch factory, maintained for carrying on the chintz 
commerce. At Visgapatam, situated still farther to the nortli- 
ward, the English possess a factory, regularly fortified, on the 
side of a river, which, however, a dangerous bar has rendered 
unfit for navig^ion. The adjacent rounti^ affords cotton cloths, 
and the best striped muslins of India. It is chiefly for the ose of 
this settlement that the company maintains a factory at Ganjani, 
the most eastern town in the province or kingdom of Oolconda, 
situated iu a country abounding with rice and sugar canes. Still 
farther to the north coast, in the latitude of twenty-two degrees, 
the company maintains a factory at Balasore, which was former- 
ly very considerable ; but hath been of very little conscq^uencc 
since the navigation of the river Huguely was improved. At this 
place every European ship bound for Bengal and the Ganges 
takes in a pilot. The climate is not counted very salubrious ; 
but the adjacent country is fruitful to admiration, and here are 
considerable manufactures of cotton and silk. Without skilful 
pilots, the English would find it very difficult to navigate the dif- 
ferent channels through which the river Ganges discharges itself 
into the sea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. On the south- 
ern branch is a town called Ripely, W here there was formerly an 
English factory; but this was removed to Iluguely, one hundred 
and sixty miles farther up the river; a place which together with 
the company’s settlement at Calcutta, were the emporiums of 
their commerce for the whole kingdom of Bengal. Indeed H u- 
guely is now abandoned by the English, and their whole trade 
centres at Calcutta or Fort William, which is a regular fortifica- 
tion, containing lodgings for the factors and writers, store-houses 
for the company’s merchandize, and magazines for their aniniu- 
nition. As for tlie governor’s house, which likewise stands with- 
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in the fort, it is one of the most regular structures in all India. 
Besides these seltlcnicuts along the sra-coast of the pciiiusula, 
and on the banks of the Gauges, the English East-Iudia company 
possess certain inland factories and posts for the convenience and 
tiefence of their commerce, either purchased of the Nabobs and 
Rajahs, or conquered in the course of the war. As the opera- 
tions we propose to record were confined to tlie coasts of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel, or the interior countries which form the 
peninsula intn\ Gangein, it will be uunecessar}' to describe the 
factory at Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra, or any settle- 
ment which the English possess in other parts of the East-Indies. 

XIX. In order to understand the military transactions of tire 
English company in India, the reader will take notice, that im- 
mediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Monsieur Diipleix, 
who commanded for the French in that country, began by his 
intrigues to sow the seeds of dissension among the Nabobs, that 
he might be the better able to fish in troubled waters. Nizam 
Almuluck, the Mogul’s viceroy of Decan, having the right of 
nominating a governor of the Camatick, now more genemlly 
known by the name of the Nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy 
Khan to that office, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five. The viceroy dying was succeeded in his viceroyalty 
or subaship, by Iris second son Nazirzing, whom the Mogul con- 
firmed. He was opposed in his pretensions by his own cousin 
Muzapherzing, who had recourse to the assistarree ofM. Du- 
pleix, and obtained from him a reinforcement of Europeans aitd 
artillery, in consideration of many presents and promises which 
he fulfilled in the sequel. 'Ehus reinforced, and joined by one 
Chunda Saib, an active Indian chief, he took the field against 
his kinsman Nazirzing, who was sujrported by a body of English .«■ 
troops under Colonel Laureitce. I'lie French dreading an en- 
gagement, retired in the iright ; and Muzapherzing, seeing him- i. 
self abandoned by all his own troops, appealed to the clemency 
of his cousin, who spared his life, but detained him as a state 
prisoner. In this situation, he formed a conspiracy against his 
kinsman’s life, with Fazirzing’s prime minister, and the Nabobs 
of Cadupab and Condaneor, then in his camp; and the conspi- 
rators were encouraged in their scheme by Dupicix and Chunda 
Saib, who had retired to Pondicherry. 'Flms stimulated they 
murdered Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimed Muzapherzing 
Viceroy of Decan. In the tents of the murdered viceroy they 
found an immense treasure, of which a great share fell to M. 
Dupleix, whom Muzapherziug the usurper at this time associated 
in the govenimeut. By virtue of this association the F>enchni:ui 
assumed the state and formalities of an eastern prince; and he 
and his colleague Muzapherzing appointed Chunda Saib Nabob 
of Arcot; Anaverdy Khan, the late nabob, had been, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, defeated and slain by 
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Muzapberzing and Chunda Saib, with tbe assistance of (heir 
French auxiliaries; and his son Mahommed Alt Khan had put 
himself under the protection of the English at Madras, and was 
confirmed by Nazirzing, as his father’s successor in the nabob- 
ship, or government of Arco't. This government, therefore, was 
disputed between Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed by the legal 
Viceroy Nazirzing, supported by the English company, and 
Chunda Saib, nominated by the usurper Muzapberzing, and pro- 
tected by Dnpleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. Muza- 
pherzing did not long survive his usurpation. In the year one 
thousand seven hundred and- fifty-one, the same Nabobs who 
had promoted him to his kinsman’s place, thinking themselves ill 
re warded for their services, fell upon him suddenly, routed his 
troops, and put him to death; and nextday the chiefs of (he army 
proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nazirzing, Viceroy of De- 
can; on the other hand, the Mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan, 
who was the elder brother of Sallabatzing : and this prince con- 
firmed Mahommed Ali Khan in the government of Arcot; but 
the affairs of the Mogul’s court were then in such confusion, that 
he could not spare an army to support the nomination be had 
made. Chunda Saib, Nabob of Arcot, having been deposed by 
the Great Mogul, who placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, be 
resolved to recover his “ovemraent by force, and had recourse to 
the French general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him with two 
thousand sepoys, or soldiers of the country, sixty caffrees, and 
four hundred and twenty French troops, on condition that, if he 
proved successful in his enterprise, be should cede to the French 
the town of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with 
its dependencies, consisting of forty-five villages. 'Thus rein- 
forced, he defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan, who lost his Ufe in 
tbe engagement, reassumed the government of Arcot, and punc- 
tually performed the conditions which bad been stipaiated by his 
French allies. 

XX. Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father had 
fled- to Tiruchirapalli, * and solicited the assistance of the Eng- 
lish, who favoured him with a reinforcement of money, men, and 
ammunition, under the conduct of M^or Laurence, a brave and 
experienced officer. By dint of this supply, he gained some 
advantages over the enemy, who were obliged to retreat; but no 
decisive blow was given. Mahommed afterw'ards repaired in 
person to Fort St. David’s, to demand more powerful succours, 
alledging that bis fate was connected with the interest of tbe 
English company, which in time would be bbiiged to abandon 
tbe whole coast, should they allow tbe enemy to proceed in their 

* TiruchirapalK, conimonly called Trichinopoly, situated near the river Cau. 
veri, above ttvo hundred miles to the southward of Madras, is tlie capital of a 
small ki^dom belonging to the government of Arcot, and bounded on tbe eaat 
by tbe kuigdom of Taaioie. 
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coaquests. In consequence of these representations, 4ie received 
anotner strong reinforcement, under the command of Captain 
Gope; but nothing of importance was .attempted, and the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries retired. Then Mahommed was attacked by the 
enemy, who obtained a complete victory over him. Finding it 
impossible to maintain his footing by his own strength, he entered 
into a close alliance with the English, and ceded to them some 
commercial points, which had- been long in dispute. Then they 
detached Captain Cope to put Tiruchirapalli in a posture of de- 
fence while Captain de Gmgins, a Swiss officer, marched at 
the head of four hundred Europeans to the N abob's assistance. 
The two armies being pretty equal in strength, lay encamped in 
sight of each other a whole month ; during which nothing hap- 
pened but a few skirmishes, which gener^ly terminated to the 
advantage of the English auxiliaries. In order to make a diver- 
sion, and divide the French forces, the company resolved to send 
a detachment into the province of Arcot; and this was one of the 
first occasions upon which the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Clive were displayed. He bad entered into me service of the 
East-lndia company as a writer, and was considered as a person 
very indifferenUy qualified for succeeding in any civil station of 
Klb’s'lle now offered his service in a military capacity, and act.ii- 
aUy began his march to Arcot, at the head of two hundred and 
ten Europeans with five hundred sepoys. * 

XXL Such was the resolution, secrecy and dispatch with 
which be conducted this enterprise, tliat tlie enemy knew nothing 
of his motions until he was in possession of the capital, which he 
took without opposkios. The inhabitants, expecting to be plun- 
dered, offered bun b large sum to spare their city ; but they de- 
rived their MCurky from the generosity and discretion of the con- 
queror.- He refused the proffered ransom, and issued a procla- 
■Mtkm, intimating, That those who were willing to remain in 
their houses should be protected from insult and injury, and the 
rest have leave to retire with all their effects except provisions, 
for which he promised to pay the full value. By this sage con- 
duct he conciliated the affectious of the people so entirely, 
that even those who quitted the place supplied him with exact 
intelligence of the enemy’s desinis, when he was besieged in the 
sequel. The towu was m a little time invested by Raja Saib, son 
of Chunda Saib, at the bead of a numerous army, and the opera- 
tions of the seige were conducted by European engineers. Tho’ 
their approaches were retarded by the repeated and resolute sal- 
lies of Mr. Clive, tliby at length effected two breaches supposed 
to be practicable; and on the 14th day of October, in the year 
1751, gave a general assault. Mr. Clive, having received inti- 

* Tlie tepoys nre tl>e mercenurivs of the country, who are hired as toldien 
occasionally ty nil parties. 
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mation of their design, had made such preparations for their re- 
ception, that they were repulsed in every quarter with great loss, 
and obliged to raise the siege with the utmost precipitation. 

XXII. Hiis gallant Englishman, not contented with the re- 
putation he bad acquired from his noble defence, was no sooner 
re-inforced by a detachment under Captain Kirkpatrick from Tri- 
chinopoly, than he marched in pursuit of the enemy, whom he 
overtook in the plains of Aranie. 'lliere, on the third day of De- 
cember, he attacked them with irresistible impetuosity'; and after 
an obstinate dispute, obtained a complete victory at a very small 
cxpence. 'I'he forts of Timery, Cauieveram, and Aranie, surren- 
dered to tlie terror of bis name, rather than to the force of his 


arms ; and he returned to Fort St. David’s in triumph. He had 
enjoyed a very few weeks of repose, when he was sumnioned to 
the field by fresh incursions of the enemy. In the beginning of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty two, he marched 
with a small detachment to Madras, where he was Joined by a re- 
inforcement from Bengal, the whole number not exceeding three 
hundred Europeans, and asscnnbled a body of the natives, that he 
might have at least tlie appearance of an army. With these he 
proceeded to Koveripauk, about fifteen miles from Arcot, where 
he found the French and Indians, consisting of fifteen hundred se- 
poys, seventeen hundred horse, a bod^ of natives, and one hun- 
dred and fifty Europeans, with eight pieces of cannon. Though 
they were advantageously posted and entrenched, and the day was 
already far advanced, Mr. Clive advanced against tliem> with his 
usual intrepidity ; but (he victory remained for some time in sus- 
pense. It was now dark, and the battle doubtful, when Mr. 
Clive sent round a detachment to fall in the rear of the French 
battery. I'his attack was executed with great resolution, while 
the English in front entered the entrenchments with their bayo- 
nets fixed ; and, though very little tinctured with discipline, dis- 
played the spirit and acUvity of hardy veterans. This double 
attack disconcerted the enemy in such a manner, that they soon 
desisted from all opposition. A considerable carnage ensued ; yet 
the greater part of the enemy, both horse and foot, saved them- 
selves by flight, under cover of the darkness. The French to a 
man threw down their arms and surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war ; and all the cannon and baggage fell into the nands of. 
the victor. 

XXIII. The province of Arcot being thus cleared of the ene- 
my, Mr. Clive with his forces returned to Fort St. David’s, where 
he found Major Laurence just arrived from England*, to take 
upon him the command of the troops in the company’s service. 
On the eighteenth day of March this officer, accompanied by Mr. 
Clive, took the field, and was joined by Captain de Giiigins at 


* Major Laurence had sailed from England in the year 1760. 
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'Tiruchirapalli. From hence he detached Mr. Clive with four hun- 
dred European soldiers, a few Maliratta horse, and a body of se- 
poys, to cut off the enemy’s retreat to Pondicherry. In the course 
of this expedition he dislodged a strong body of the foe posted at 
Samiaveram, and obliged Cliunda Saib to throw a body of troops 
into a strong fortified temple, or pagoda, upon the river Koleroon, 
which wa.s immediately invested. The commanding officer in at- 
tempting to escape, was slain with some otliers, and the rest sur- 
rendered at discretion. They were still in possession of another 
fortified temple, which he also besieged in form, and reduced by 
capitulation. Having subdued these forts, he inarched directly 
to Volconda, whither he understood the French commander 
P’Aiiteuil had retired. He found that officer 'entrenched rn a 
village, from whence he drove them with precipitation, and made 
himself master of the French cannon. The enemy attempted to 
save themselves in the neighbouring fortj but the gates being shut 
against them by the governor, who was apprehensive that they 
would be followed pell-mell by the English, Mr. Clive attacked 
them with great fury, and made a considerable slaughter; but his 
humanity being shocked at this carnage, he sent a flag of truce to 
the vanquished, with terms of capitulation, which they readily em- 
braced. 'Fliese articles imported, that D’Anteuil, and three other 
officers, should remain prisoners on parole for one year, that 
the garrison should be exchanged, and the money and stores be 
delivered to the Nabob whom the English supported. 

XXIV. During these transactions Chunda Saib lay encamped 
witli an army of thirty thousand men at Syrinham, an island in the 
neighbo\irhood of Tiruchirapalli, which he longed eagerly to pos- 
sess. Hither Major Laurence marched with his Indian allies*, 
and took his measures so well, that the enemy's provisions were 
entirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly was ta- 
ken prisoner by the Nabob of Tanjore, an ally of the English 
company, who ordered his head to be struck off, in order to pre- 
vent the disputes which otherwise would have arisen among the 
captorsf. The main body of the army being attacked by Major 
Laurence, and totally defeated, the island of Syrinham was sur- 
rendered, and about a thousand European French soldiers, under 
the command of Mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law who 

* His army ronsisted of twelve hundred Europeans and Topasses in battalions, 
two tliousand sepoys, with tlie forces of the Nabob, the Kings of Tanjore, 
Muissnek, miU ihe Miihrattos; amounting to fifteen hundred horse and ten thou- 
sand infantry. Tupnsses are (Itsceiidants from (he Portugese. The Muhrattas 
are native Indians of n very numerous and powerful nation, which bath more 
than once given law to the Mogul. 

t Chunda Saib demanded lenve of tlie Tanjore general to pass through bit 
ciiinp to Tanjore, and this request was granted ; but instead of being allowed tr> 
pa?is, ha was detained prisoner, and os the Allies could not agree about the man- 
ner ill which he should he disposed of, some of the Tanjore ^cers of their own 
accord, ended tlie dispute by cutting utThis head. 
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scbeineci the Mississippi company, fell into the hands of the COD' 
querors, including thirty officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and 
ten morters. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by this 
disaster, resolved to maintain the cause which he had espoused. 
He prolaimed Rajah Saib, the son of (Jhunda Saib, Nabob of 
Arcot; and afterwards pretended that he himself had received 
from the, Mogul sanids or commissions, appointing him Go- 
vernor of all the Carnatick, from the river Kristiiah, to the sea: 
but these sanids appeared in the sequel tp be forged. In order to 
complete the comedy, a supposed messenger from Delhi was re- 
ceived at Pondicherry as ambassador from the Mogul. Dupleix, 
mounted on an elephant, preceded by music and dancing women, 
in the oriental manner', received in public his commission from the 
hands of the pretended ambassador. He aft’ected the Eastern state, 
kept his darber or court, where he appeared sitting cross-legged on 
a sopha and received presents as prince of the country from his own 
council, as well as from the natives. In the nic.in time, hostilities 
continued between the forces of the two companies, as auxiliaries 
to the contending Nabobs. The English, under Major Kinnier, 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon Ginge, a strong town situated 
to the west of Pondicherry. Slajor Laurence defeated a strong 
body of French and natives, commanded by Dupleix’s nephew, 
M. de Kerjean, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, and took 
him prisoner, together with fifteen officers : after this success, 
Mr. Clive reduced the forts of Covelong and Chengalput, the last 
very strong, situated about forty miles to the southward of Madras. 
On the other hand, M. Dupleix intercepted at sea Captain Schaub, 
with his whole Swiss company, whom he detained prisoners at 
Pondicherry, although the two nations were not at war with each 
other. During these transactions Sallabatziiig, with a body of 
French under M. de Uussy, advanced towards Aurengabad, w hich 
was the seat of government; but he was opposed by a chief of the 
NIahrattas, at the head of a numerous army. In the mean time, 
Gawzedy Khan, the elder brother of Sallabatziiig, whom the Mo- 
gul had appointed viceroy of Decan, took possession of his go- 
vernment at Aurengabad, where, in fourteen days after his arrival, 
he was poisoned by his own sister. 'I'he Mogul immediately ap- 
pointed his son Schah Abadin Khan to succeed his father; and 
this prince actually raised an army to come and take possession : 
but the Mogul’s affairs requiring his presence at Delhi, he was 
obliged to postpone his design, so that Sallabatzing was left with- 
out a competitor, and made a present to the French of all the 
English settlements to the northward. Thus concluded the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty two. Next campaign was 
chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, where Ma- 
jor Laurence made several vigorous attacks upon the enemy’s ar- 
my, and obtained many advantages, which, however, did not prove 
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decisive, because he was so much out-numbered that he could ne- 
ver follow his blow. 

XXV. In the course of this year, the Mogul was deposed 
his General Schah Abadin Khan, the viceroy of Decan, who rais- 
ed to the throne AUum Geer, another prince of the blood. In 
the succeeding year, a uegociation was set on foot by Mr. Saun- 
ders, Governor of Madras, and M. Oupleix ; and conferences 
were opened at Sadrass a Dutch settlement between Pondicherry 
and Fort St. George: but tliis proved abortive; and many ollrs^r 
gallant efforts were made by Major Laurence in the territ<uy of 
Trichinopoly, which still continued to be the scene of action. In 
the course of this year Admiral Watson arrived oii tlie coast of 
Coromandel with a squadron of ships of war, having on board a 
regiment commanded by Colonel Aldercroon : at the same time 
the ships from France brought over to Pondicherry the Sienr Go- 
deheu, commissary -general and governor-general of all their set- 
tlements, at whose arrival Dupleix depart^ for Europe. llie 
new governor immediately wrote a letter to Mr. Saunders, profes- 
sing the most pacific inclinations, and proposing a suspension of 
arms between the two companies until their disputes could be 
amicably adjusted. Thb proposal was very agreeable to the go- 
vernor and council at Madras, and a cessasion of arms actually 
took place in the month of October, in the year one thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty four. Deputies being sent to Pondicherry, 
a provisional treaty and truce were concluded, on condition that 
neither of the two companies should for the future iuterfeie in any 
difference that might arise between the princes of the country. 
'Fhe other articles related to the places and settlemeuts that .should 
be retained or possessed by the respective companies, until fresh 
orders relating to this agreement should arrive from the courts of 
I.ondon and Versailles, transmitted by the two East-India compa- 
nies of France and England. Until such orders sliould arrive, it 
was stipulated that neither nation should be allowed to procure 
any new grant or cession, or to build forts for the defence of new 
establishments ; and that they should not procenl to any cession, 
retrocession or evacuation of what they then possessed ; but every 
thing should remain on the footing of uft posndetit. How paci- 
fic soever the sentiments of the French subjects might have been 
at this period in the East-Indies, certain it is, the designs of the 
French governors in America were altogether hostile and their con- 
duct hastening towards a rupture, which kindled up a bloody war 
in every division of the globe. 

XXVI. As this war may be termed a native of America, ana 
the principal scenes of it were acted on that continent, we shall, 
for the information of the reader, sketch out the situation of the 
then British colonies as they bordered on each other, and extend- 
ed along the sea coast, from the gulf of St. Lawrence as far south 
as the country of Florida. We wall enumerate the Indian nations 
that lie scattered about their confines, and delineate the manne in 
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which the French hemmed them in by a surpriMiig line of fortifi- 
cations. Should we comprehend Hudson’s Bay, with the adjacent 
countries, and the Banks of Newfoundland, in this geographical 
detail, we might affirm that Great Britain at that time possessed a 
territory along the sea coast, extending seventeen hundred miles in 
a direct line, from the sixtieth to tlie thirty-first degree of northern 
latitude ; but as these two countries were not concerned in this 
dispute, we shall advance from the northward to the southern side 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence; and beginning with Acadia or Nova- 
Scotia, describe our settlements, as they he in a southerly direc- 
tion, as far as the gulf of Florida. This great tract of country, 
stretching fifteen degrees of latitude, is waited on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean : the southern boundary is Spanish Florida ; but 
to the westward the limits are uncertain, some affirming that the 
jurisdiction of the colonies penetrates through the whole continent, 
as far as the South-sca ; while others, with more moderation, think 
they are naturally bounded by tlie river lllioiiois that runs into tlie 
Mississippi, and in a manner. connects that river with the chain of 
lakes known by the names of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Onta- 
rio, the three first communicating with each other, and the last 
discharging itself into the river St. Lawrence, which running by 
Montreal and Quebec issues into the bay of the same denomina- 
tion, forming the northern boundery of Nova-Scotia. The French, 
who had no legal claim to any lands on the south side of this river, 
nevertheless, with an insolence of apibition peculiar to themselves, 
not only extended their forts from the source of the St. Lawrence, 
through an immence tract of that country, as far as the Mississip- 
pi, which disembogues itself into the gulf of Florida; but also by a 
series of unparallelled encroachments, endeavoured to contract the 
English colonies witliin such narrow limits as would have cut off 
almost one half of their 'possessions. As we have already given a 
geographical description of Nova-Scotia, and mentioned the par- 
ticulars of the new settlement of Halifax, we shall now only ob- 
serve that it is surrounded on three sides by the sea, the gulf, and 
river of St. Lawrence; that its original -boundary to the west 
was the river Pentagoet ; but is now contracted within the river St. ' 
Croix, because the crown of Great Britain did, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-three, grant to the Duke of York 
the territory of Sagadahack, stretching from St. Croix, to the river 
of this name ; which was, in the sequel, an express charter from 
the crown, annexed to the province of Massachusett’s-Bay, one of 
the four governments of New-England. This country, situate 
next to Nova-Scoda, lies between the forty-first and forty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, extending near three hundred miles in 
length, and about two hundred in breadth, if we bound it by those 
tracts which the French possessed : no part of the settlements of 
this country, however, stretches above sixty miles from the sea. 
The summer U here intensely hot, and the winter proportionably 
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severe ; nevertheless the climate is healthy, and the sky generally 
serene. The soil is not favourable to any of the European kinds 
of grain ; but produces great plenty of maize, which the people bake 
into bread and brew into beer, though their favourite drink is made 
of nielasses hopped, and impregnated with the tops of the .spruce^ 
fir, which is a native of this country. The ground raises good flax 
and tolerable hemp. Here are great herds of black cattle, some 
of them very large in size, a vast number of excellent hogs, a 
breed of small horses, graceful, swift, and hardy, and l.irge flocks of 
sheep, whose wool, though not so fine as that of England, is ma- 
nufactured with great success. 

XXVII. New-England is composed of the four provinces 
known by the names of New-Hampshirey Massachussett’s-Bay, 
Rhode island, and Connecticut. It is bounded on the south by 
New-York extending northerly on both sides of the river Hud- 
son, about two hundred miles into the country possessed by the 
Indians of the Five Nations, whom the French distinguish by the 
name of the Irroquois; but in breadth, this province docs not 
exceed fifty miles, though it coi^rehends Long-island, lying to 
the southward of Connecticut. The capital, which derives from 
the province the name of New-York, is situated on an excellent 
harbour in the island of Manahatton, extending fourteen miles in 
length, and five in breadth, at the mouth of the noble river Hud- 
. son, which is navigable for above two hundred miles. At the 
distance of one hunjlred and fifty miles from New-York stands the 
town of Albany, upon the same river. In this place all the trea- 
ties and other transactions were negociated between the English 
and the Irroquois, a confederacy of five Indian nations, who, by 
their union, courage and military skill, had reduced a great num- 
ber of other Indians tribes, and subdued a territory more exten- 
sive than the whole kingdom of France. They were about four- 
score years ago able to bring ten thousand warriors into the field j 
but now their number is so greatly diminished by wars, epidemi. 
cal diseases, and the use of spirituous liquors, that they cannot 
raise above fifteen hundred men, even though they have admit- 
ted into their confederacy the nation of the Tuscaroras, whom 
the English drove from the confines of Carolina. The Mohock 
Indians inhabit the country advanced from Albany. The northern 
extremities of New-Hampshire and New-York are divided by the 
lakes Champlain and Sacrament, between which the French h.ad 
raised the fort of Crown-Point. 

XXVIII. Contiguous to New-York, and lying along the coast, 
in a southerly direction, is the small province of New-Jersey, 
bounded on the west by the river Delaware, which divides it from 
Pennsylvania, extending about one hundred and fifty miles m 
length, but in breadth not more than one third of that extent. 
'File climate, soil, and produce of these two provinces, as well 
as of Pennsylvania, are similar. They yield great quantities of 
grain, shee]>, horses, hogs and horned cattle i all kinds of poul- 
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try and game in great abundance; vegetables of every sort in per 
fection, and excellent fruit, particularly peaches and melons. 
Their vast forests abound .with oak, ash, beech, chesnut, cedar, 
, walnut-tree, cypress, hickery, sassafras, and pine ; but the timber 
is not counted so ht for shipping as that of Ncw’-England and 
Nova>Scotia. These provinces produce great quantities of flax 
and hemp, New- York affords mines of iron, and very rich cop- 
per ore is found in New-Jersey. 

XXIX. Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of New-York 
and New-Jersey, is bounded on the other side by Maryland, 
stretching two hundred and fifty miles in length, tw o hundred in 
breadth, and having no communication with the sea, except by 
the mouth of the river Delaware. Tliis province was originally 
settled by Quakers, under the auspices of the celebrated \\4lliam 
Penn, whose descendants are still proprietaries of the country. 
Philadelphia, tlie capital, stands on a tongue of land, at the con- 
llucnre of the two navigable rivers, the Delaware and the Sculkel, 
disposed in the form of a regular oblong, and desired by the 
original plan to extend from the one to the other. The streets, 
which are broad, spacious, and uniform, cross each other at right 
angles, leaving proper spaces for churches, markets, and other 
public edifices. The Houses arc neatly built of brick, the 
quays spacious and magnificent, the warehouses large and nume- 
rous, and the docks commodious and well contrived for ship-build- 
ing. Pennsylvania is understood to extend as far northerly as the 
banks of the lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. They 
also raised another at some distance to the southward of the 
Riviere-auTheiif, and made otlier encroachments on this colony. 

XXX. Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, on the sea coast, 
lies the province of Maryland, a tract of land situated along the 
bay of Chesapeak, in length about one hundred and forty miles, 
and nearly of the same bre adth, bounded on the north by Penn- 
sylvania, on the east by the x\tlantic Ocean, and by the river 
Potowmack on the south. This country was first planted with Ro- 
man catholicks by Lord Baltimore, to whom Charles II. granted 
it by patent. In the sequel, however, people of all religions 
were admitted into this settlement, and indulged with liberty of 
conscience, and at present the reigning religion is that of the 
English church. The climate is very sultry in summer, and not 
very salubrious. The soil is fruitful, and ]>roduces a great quan- 
tity of tobacco, which the people cultivate as their staple commo- 

^ dity. Tlie seat of government is established at Annapolis, a small 
town beautifully situated on the river Patuxent. 

XXXI. Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the next settle- 
ment is Virginia, watered on the north by the river Potowmack, 
which is the boundary between this and tlie colony last described, 
having the bay of Chesapeak to the east, bounded on the south 
by Carolina, and extending westward without any prescribed limits. 
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though the plantations have readied no farther than the great Al- 
legany mountains ; so that the province, as now possessed, 
stretches iii leugth above two hundred and forty niHes, and in 
breadth not above two hundred, lying between the 6f(y tifth and 
fortieth degrees of latitude. In sailing to Virginia, navi<'ators - 
steer through a strait formed by two points, called the Capes, into 
the bay of Chesapeak, a large inlet that runs three hundred milts 
into the country from south to north, covered from the Atlantic 
Ocean by the eastern side of Maryland, and a small portion of 
Virginia on the same peninsula. This noble bay is about eighteen 
miles broad for a considerate space, and seven at its nairowest 
part, yielding generally nine fathoms depth of water ; on both sides 
It receives many navigable rivers, those on the Virginia side being 
known by the name of Jaines-river, York-river, the Happahannoi k, 
and Potowmack. This country, especially towards tire sea, lies 
very low and swampy, and the soil is extremely fertile. The air 
and weather arc variable, the heats of summer excessive the frosts 
of winter sudden and intensely cold; so that upon the whole the 
climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, the people beiiio- 
particularly subject to agues and pleuritick disorders. '|'bc pro- 
vince abounds with vast forests of timber; the plains are covered 
with a surprising luxuriancy of vegetables, flowers, and flowering 
shrubs, dilTusing the most delicious fragrance, 'I'hc ground yields 
plenty of com, and every sort of fruit in great abundance and per- 
fection. Horned cattle and hogs have here multiplied to admira- 
tion, since they were first imported from Europe. The animals, 
natives of this and the neighbouring countries are deer, panthers 
or tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, racoons, and creatures 
called opossums, yvith an infinite variety of beautiful birds, and a 
diversity of serpents, among which the rattle-snake is the most 
remarkable. ' 

XXXII. Virginia is bounded to the south by the two Caro- 
linas, situated between the forty-sixth and thirty-first degrees of 
latitude; the length amounting to upwards of four hundred miles, 
and the breadth extending near three hundred, as far as the In- 
dian nations called the Catawbas, the Creeks, and Cherokces. 
The country of Carolina is divided into two govenimcnts, of 
which the most northern is the most inconsiderable. The cli- 
mate in both is the same, as well as the soil; the first is waiin, 
though not unhealthy ; the last extremely fertile, yielding every 
tiling in plenty which is produced in Virginia, besides abundnnre 
of excellent oranges, and some commodities which are not found 
to the northward. North-Carolina, though not so opulent, is 
more populous than the southern part. The colonists of North- 
Carolina carry on a considerable traffic in tar, pitch, tmqientine, 
staves, shingles, lumber, corn, peas, pork, and beef^ tobacco, 
deer-skins, uidigo, wheat, rice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon, and hog’s 
lard, cotton, and squared timber, live cattle, with tlie skins of 
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beaver, racoon, fox, minx, wild-cat, and otter. South-Carolina 
is much better cultivated ; the people are more civilized and the 
commerce more important, ’’ilie capital of this pro\iiice called 
Charles-Towii, is finely situated at the conlluence of two navi- 
gable rivers, having the advantage of a commodious harbour. 
Their trade, exclusive of the articles we have already mentioned 
as coiniuon to this goternnient and that of North-Carolina, con- 
sists of two chief staple commodities, rice and indigo, which they 
cultivate with great success; and tliey have likewise made some 
progress in the culture of silk. 

XXXIII. The most soutlicm of all our settlements on tliis 
coast is Georgia, extending about sixty miles from north to south, 
along the sea-shore ; but widening in the inland parts to above 
one hundred and fifty, and stretching almost three hundred from 
the sea to the Apnlachiii mountains, 'fliis country differs very 
little from that of South-Caroliiia, with which it borders; yet the 
summer is here more hot^ and the soil not so fertile. Savannah, 
the capital, stands coinmodiously for trade, about ten miles from 
the sea, on a river of the same name, navigable with large boats 
two hundred miles farther up to the second town called Augusta, 
a place that flourishes by the Indian trade of skins, which the 
inhabitants carry on with their neighbours the Creeks, the 
Chickesaws, and the Cherokees, who are the most numerous and 
powerful tribes in America. Georgia is bounded on tlie south 
by the river Attamaha, at no great distance from the Spanish 
fort of St. Augustin. 

XXXIV. Having thus exliibited a succinct view of the British 
colonies iti North- America, for the information of the leader, 
we shall now resume the thread of our history, and particularize 
the transactions by which the present year was distinguished on 
this extensive continent. The government of England having 
received nothing but evasive answers from the court of France, 
touching the complaints that were made of the encroachments 
of America, dispatched orders to all the governors of that country 
to repel force by force, and drive the French from their settle- 
ments on the river Ohio. Accordingly the provinces of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania took this important affair into their considera- 
tion ; but while they deliberated, the French vigorously prose- 
cuted their designs on the other side of the mountains, they sur- 
prised Log’s-town, which the Virginians had built upon the Ohio; 
made themselves masters of the Block-house, and Truck-house, 
where they found skins and other commodities to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds, and destroyed all the British traders, 
excyjt two who found means to escape. At the same time, M. 
de ConfrecoBur, with a thousand men, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, arrived in three hundred canoes from Venango, a fort 
they had raised on the banks of the Ohio, and reduced by lur- 
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prize a British fort which the Virginians had built on tlie forks of 
the Monangahela, that runs into the same river. 

XXXV. These hostilities were followed by divers skirmishes 
between the people of the two nations, which were fought with 
various success. At length the governors of the English settle- 
ments received orders from England to form a political confede- 
racy, for their mutual defence; and the Governor of New-York 
was directed to confer with the chiefs of the Six Nations, with 
a view to detach them fioni the French interest by dint of pro- 
mises and presents of value, sent over for that purpose. A con- 
gress was accordingly appointed at Albany, to which place the 
Governor of New-^’ork repaired, accompanied by commissioners 
from all the other British settlements: but a very small number 
of Indians arrived, and even these seemed to be indiD'erent to 
the advances and exhortations that were made by the English 
orator. 'I’he truth is, the I'rcnch had artfully weaned them from 
their attachment to the subjects of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
they accepted the presents, renewed their treaties with the 
King of England, and even demanded his assistance in driv- 
ing the French from the posts and possessions they had usurp- 
ed within the Indian territories. It was in consequence of 
the measures here taken, that Colonel W ashington was detach- 
ed from Virginia with four hundred men, and occupied a post on 
the banks of the river Ohio, where he threw up some works, and 
erected a kind of occasional fort, in hopes of being able to defend 
himself in that situation, until he should be joined by a reinforce- 
ment from New- York, which, however, did not arrive. 

XXXVT. While he remained in tliis situation, De Viller, a 
French commander, at the head of nine hundred men, being on 
his march to dislodge Washington, detached one Jamonville, an 
inferior officer, with a small party, and a formal summons to 
Colonel Washington, requiring him to quit the fort, which he 
pretended was built on ground belonging to the French; or their 
allies. Sn little regard was paid to this intimation, that the 
English fell upon this party, and, as the French affirm, without 
the h'.-vst provocation, cither slew or took the whole detachment. 
])e Viller, incensed at these unprovoked hostilities, niarched up to 
the attack, which Washington for some time sustained under 
manifold disadvantages. At length, however, he surrendered the 
fort upon capitulation, for the performance of which he left two 
officers as hostages in the hands of the French; and in his re- 
treat was terribly harassed by the Indians, who plundered his bag- 
gage and massacred his people. This event was no sooner known 
in England, than the British ambassador at Paris received direc- 
tions to complain of it to the French ministry, as an open vio- 
lation of the peace; but this representation had no effect. 

XXXVII. Both nations by this time foresaw that a rupture 
would be inevitable, and each resolved to make suitable prepara- 
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tions. France continued to send reiiiforcemcnU of men, and 
supplies of ammunition to Quebec, for the prosecution of her 
ambitious projects; and the ministry of Great Britain transmitted 
salutary cautions to the goveniors of the provinces in North- 
' America, eahorting them to join their endeavours for repelling 
the incursions of the enemy. Such an union as seemed necessary 
for their common preservation was not easily effected. The dif- 
ferent colonies were divided by different views and interests, both 
religious and political : besides, every settlement was distracted 
into factions, formed by the governor and the demagogues of the 
assembly: in other words, an opposition like that in parliament, 
and a continual struggle between the liberties of the people and 
the prerogative of the proprietor, whether sovereign or subject. 
Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, having demanded a certain 
perquisite or fee for every patent he shoulil pass for land, the 
assembly voted his demand illegal, arbitrary, and oppressive. 
They declared that every man who paid it should be deemed an 
enemy to his country, and sent over an agent to Londtm, to so- 
licit the suppression of this imposition. The representatives of 
the people in Pennsylvania wasted the time in rain deliberations 
and violent disputes with their proprietors, wiiiie ilie enemy in- 
fested their frontiers. The colony of New-^'ork was filled with 
discontent and animosity. Sir Danvers Osborne, wlio had been 
appointed governor of this province, died immediately after his 
at rival at New- York, and the instructions he had received were 
exposed to public censure. The preamble inveighed severely 
against the want of duty, allegiance, loyalty, and unanimity, 
which had lately appeared so notorious in the assembly of that 
province, who had violated the royal commission and instructions, 
by assuming to themselves the power to dispose of public money 
in the law which they had occasionally passed. This gentleman 
was tlierefore directed to insist upon the reformation of all those 
public abuses, and upon the establishment of a certain supply 
for the service of the governmciit, as well as upon the settlement 
of a salary for himself. Moreover, his majesty, in these instruc- 
tions, signified his will and pleasure, That all money raised for 
the supply and support of goveniment, or upon any emergency 
for immediate service, should be disposed of and applied properly 
to the use for which it might be granted, by warrant from the 
governor, by and with the advice and consent of (he council of 
the province, and no otherwise: That, iieverlheJess, tlie assembly 
should be permitted, from time to time, to view and examine 
the accounts of money disposed of, by virtue of laws which they 
had enacted : That if any member of the council, or officer bold- 
ing place of trust or profit within the government, should, in any 
manner whatever, give his assent to, or in any wise advise or con- 
cur with the assembly in passing any act or vote, whereby the 
royal prerogative might be lessened or impaired, or any money be 
VOL. III. X 
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raised or disposed of for the public service, contrarj td, or in- 
consistent with, the method prescribed by these instructions, die 
governor should forthwith remove or suspend such counsellor or 
officer so offending, and give an immediate account of his pro- 
ceedings to the commissioners of trade and plantations. These 
were preremptorj injunctions, which plainly proved that the 
ministry was determined to support the prerogative with a high 
hand; but it must be owned, at the same time, that abundance of 
provocation had been given, by the insolent opposition of some 
turbulent individuals, who had exerted all their influence in dis- 
turbing, and distressing the views and designs of the government. 
While the British colonies in America were, by these divisions, in 
a great measure disabled from making vigorous efforts agaiust 
the common enemy, the administration at home began to exert 
itself for their defence. . Officers were appointed for two regi- 
ments, consisting of two battalions each, to be raised in America, 
and commanded by Sir William Pepperel and Governor Shirley, 
who had enjoyed the same command in the last war, and a body 
of troops was destined for the same service. 

XXAVIII. The most remarkable incident that marked this 
year, on the continent of Europe, was the conversion of the 
Hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who had espoused the Prin- 
cess Mary of England. He now declared liimself a Roman 
Catholic, and was supposed to have been cajoled to this profes- 
sion by the promises of certain powers, who nattered his ambition, 
in order to weaken the protestant interest in Germany. His 
father, though deeply affected by his son’s apostacy, did not fail 
to take immediate measures for preventing the evil consequences 
which might otherwise have flowed from his defection. He forth- 
with assembled the states of the LandgrAviate, in order to take 
such measures as might appear necessary to maintain the religion, 
laws, and constitution of the country; and the prince was laid 
under certain restrictions, which he did not find it an easy task to 
set aside. It was enacted that when the regency should devolve 
to him by succession, he should not have it in his power to alter 
the established laws, or grant any church to persons of the 
Roman communion, for the public exercise of their religion : 
and that he should be excluded from all share in the education of 
his sons, the eldest of whom should be put in possession of the 
country of Hanau upon his father’s accession to the regency of 
the Landgraviate. These resolutions were guaranteed by the 
Kings of Prussia and Denmark, by the maritime powers, and the 
evangelic body of the empire. 

XXXIX. The exile of the parliament of Paris, far from 
having intimidated the other tribunals from performing what they 
appr^ended to be their duty, served only to inflame the discon- 
tents of the people, and to animate all the courts of justice to 
a full cxertiou of their authority. 'The Chatelot continued to pro- 
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secute those priests, who refused the sacrament to persons whose 
consciences would not allow them to 8ub.scribe to the bull Uiii- 
genitus, even after three of their members were sent to the Bas- 
tile. The same prosecutions were carried on, and bold remon- 
strances published b^r the parliaments of An and Rouen. In a 
word, the whole kingdom was filled with such confusion as 
threatened a total suppression of justice, in a general spirit of 
disaffection, and universal anarc%. The prelates, meanwhile, 
seemed to triumph in the combustion they had raised. They en- 
tered into associations to support each other ; they intrigued at 
court, and harrassed the king with insolent declarations, tHl he 
grew tired of their proceedings, and opened bis eyes to the fatal 
consequences of their pride and obstinacy. He even took an 
opportunity of exhorting the Archbishop' of Paris to act ntot'e 
suitably to die character of a clergyman. He recalled the par- 
liament from exile, and they returned in triumph, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people, who celebrated theif arrival' at Paris 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy; and the Arch- 
bishop, notwithstanding the king’s express declaration to the 
contrary, still persisting in countenancing the recusant priests, 
was banished to Conflans-sous-Cliarentoii. 

XL. In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was so warmly 
espoused, and sc^owerfullv supported by Mr. Wall, who had 
b«^i resident in England, that the French party, though coun- 
tenanced by the queen-mother, and sustained with all the influ- 
ence of the Marrmis de la Ensenada, the prime minister, was to- 
tally defeated, 'flie king being convinced, that it would be for 
the interest of his subjects to live on good terms with England, 
and well apprized of Ensenada’s intrigues, ordered the minister 
to be arrested and confined, and bestowed upon Mr Wall the 
best part of his employments. Nevertheless, the’ Spaniards in 
the West-Indies continued to oppress the subjects of Great 
Britain, employed in cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras ; 
and representations on this head being made to the court of Ma- 
drid, the dispute was amicably adjusted between Mr. Wall and 
Sir Benjamin Keene, the British ambassador. While the in- 
terest of Britain tlius triumphed in Spain, it seemed' to lose 
ground at the Court of Lisbon. His Portuguese majesty had 
formed vast projects of an active commerce, and even established 
an East-India company ; in the mean time he could not help mani- 
festing his chagrin at tlic great quantities of gohl which were year- 
ly exported from his dominions, as the balance due from his 
subjects on English commodities.- In his endeavours to check 
this traffic, which he deemed so detrimental to his subjects, he 
inflicted hardships on the British merchants settled at Lisbon : 
some were imprisoned on frivolous pretences: others deprived of 
their property, and obliged to quit the kingdom. He insisted 
upon layug an imposition of two per cent, on all the Portuguese 
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guld that should be exported; but tlie profits of the trade would 
nut bear such an exaction. Meanwhile, there being a scarcity of 
com in Portugal, the kingdom was supplied front England; and 
the peojtle having nothing but gold to purchase this necessary 
supply, the king saw the necessity of conniving at the export- 
ation of his coin, and the trade reverted into its former channel. 

XLI. On tlte fourteenth day of November the King of Great 
Britain opened die session of parliament with an harangue, which 
intimated nothing of an approaching rupture. He said. That the 
general state of affairs in Europe had undergone very little altera- 
tion since their last meeting; that he had lately received the 
strongest assurances from his good brother the King of Spain of 
friendship and confidence, which he would cultivate with harmo- 
ny and good faith. He declared his principal view should be to 
strengthen the foundation, and secure the duration of a general 
peace; to improve the present advantages of it for promoting the 
trade of his good subjects, and protecting those possessions which 
constituted one great source of their wealth and commerce. Fi- 
nally, he exhorted them to complete their plan for appropriating 
the forfeited estates in the Highlands to the service of the pub- 
lic. He probably avoided mentioning the encroachments of 
France, that he might supply no handle for debates on the ad- 
dress, which was carried in both Houses almost without oppo- 
sition. The government seemed determined to humble the inso- 
lence of the French councils ; and this disposition was so agree- 
able to the people in general, that they grudged no expence, and 
heartily concurred with the demands of the ministry. 

Xlill. The Commons granted for the service of the ensuing 
year four millions seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds; one million of that sum expressly given for 
enabling his majesty to augment his forces by land and sea. 
'rhirty-two thousand pounds were allotted as a subsidy to the 
King of Poland, and twenty thousand to the Elector of Bavaria. 
These gratifications met with little or no opposition in the com- 
mittee of supply; because it was taken for granted, that, in rase 
of a rupture France would endeavour to avail herself of her supe- 
riority by land, by invading his Britannic majesty’s German do- 
minions; and therefore it might be necessary to secure the as- 
sistance of such allies on the continent. That they prognosti- 
cated aright, with respect to the designs of that ambitious power, 
will soon appear in the course of this history ; which will also 
demonstrate how little dependence is to be placed upon the pro- 
fessed attachment of subsidiary princes. The supplies were raised 
by the standing branches of the revenue, the land-tax and malt-tax, 
and a lottery for one million; one hundred thousand pounds of it to 
be deducted for the service of the public, and the remaining nine 
hundred thousand to be charged on the produce of the sinking- 
fund, at the rate of. three per cent, per annum, to commence from 
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the fifth day of January in the year one tliou.sand seven hundred 
and fifty-six. The civil transactions of this session were confined 
to a few objects. Divers new regulations were made for encou- 
raging and improving the whale and white herring fishery, a» 
well as for finishing and putting in a proper state of defence a 
new fort, lately built at Anamaboe on the coast of Africa. 

XLllI. Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the forces, brought 
in a bill, which will ever remain a standing monument of his liu- 
manity. The poor disabled veterans who enjoyed the pension of 
Chelsea hospital, were so iniquitously oppressed by a set of mis- 
creants, who supplied them with money per advance, at the 
most cxoi bitaiU rates of usury, that many of them, with their 
families, were in danger of starving ; and the intention of govern- 
ment in granting such a comfortable subsistence was in a great 
measure defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving that this evil originally 
flowed from the delay of the first paynwmt, which the pensioner 
could not touch till the expiration of a whole year after lie had 
been put upon the list, removed this necessity of borrowing, bv 
providing in the bill, that half a year’s pension should be advanced 
half a year before it is due ; and the practice of usury w as ell’ec- 
tually prevented by a clause, enacting, that all contracts should 
be void by which any pension might be mortgaged. This humane 
regulation was unanimously approved, and h.tviiig passed through 
both Houses with luicomuion c.xj>edilion, received the royal 
assent. 

XLIV. Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested by the 
Commons, in every thing relating to the measures for acting 
vigorously against the common enemy of the nation, they were 
remartably distnrhed and divided by a contested election of mem- 
bers for Oxfordshire. In the course of this dispute, the strength 
and influence of what they called the old and new interest, or, to 
speak more intelligibly, of the toiies and whig* in that roimtry, 
were fully displayed. The canditates sustained on the shoulders 
of the old interest, were Lord Viscount Wenman and Sir James 
Dashwood: their coinpctiturs, whom the new interest supported, 
and of conscqneiirc the ministry countenanced, were Lord Parker 
and Sir Edward Turner. Never was any contention of this kind 
maintained with more spirit and animosity, or carried on at a 
greater expence. One would have imagined that each side con- 
sidered it as a dispute which mast have determined, whether the 
nation should enjoy its ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the 
fetters of corruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and 
ladies, employed all their talents and industry in canvassing for 
either side, throughout every township and village in the county. 
Scandal emptied her whole quiver of insinuation, calumny, and 
lampoon ; corruption was not remiss in promises and presents ; 
houses of entertainment were opened; and nothing was for some 
time to be seen but scenes of tumul^ riot, and intoxication. The 
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revenue of many an independent prince on the continent would 
not have been sufficient to afford auch sums of money as were 
expended in tlie course of this dispute. At length they proceeded 
to election, and the sheriff made a double return of all the four 
candidates, so that not one of them could sit, and ffie county re- 
mained without a representative until this ambiguous affair could 
be decided in the House of Commons. About the middle of 
November petitions being presented by the four candidates, as 
well as by the gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders of the 
county, complaining of an Undue election, and double return, the 
matter of these petitions was heard at the bar of the House on the 
third day of December. The counsel for Ixird Wenman and Sir 
James Dashwood alleged, that they had the majority of votes 
upon the poll, and tliis circumstance was admitted by the coun- 
sel on the other side; then they proceeded to prove by evidence, 
that, after closing the poll, the sheriff declared the majority of 
votes to be in favour of these two candidates, and adjourned the 
court from the twenty-third day of April to the eighth of May; so 
that the scrutiny demanded, and granted on tlie behalf of Lord 
Parker and Sir Edward Turner could not be discussed before the 
last day in the month, when the writ was returnable; that the 
scrutiny did not begin till the ninth day of May, when the time 
was protracted by disputes about the manner in which it should 
be carried on ; that Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner were 
allowed to object, through the whole poll, to the votes on the 
other side, on pretence that their competitors should be permitted 
to answer these objections, and, in their turn, object through the 
.whole poll to the voters for Lord Parker and Sir Edward Tur- 
ner, who should, in the last place, have leave to answer: that 
Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood had disapproved of this 
metliod, because they apprehended it might induce their com- 
petitors to make such a number of frivolous objections, that they 
should not have time to answer one half of them, much less to 
make objections of their own before the writ should be returned : 
that th?y foresaw such a number of frivolous objections were 
made, as engrossed tlie attention of the court till the twenty- 
seventh day of May ; so that they could not begin to answer any 
of these objections till the twenty-eighth ; and on the thirtieth tlie 
sheriff, having cipsed the scrutiny, made the double return. The 
proof bemg exhibited, tlie counsel insisted, that, as they had es- 
tablished a miyorily on the poll, and demonstrated that this ma- 
jority neither was nor could be overthrown by such an unfinished 
scrutiny, it was incumbent on the other side to proceed upon the 
•merits the election, by endeavouring to overthrow that majority 
of which their clients were in possession. A question in the 
House being carried to the same purpose Lord Wenman and Sir 
James Dashwood objected to five hundred and thirty voters on 
the other side, whom tliey proposed to disqualify. Their coun- 
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nel examined Several witnesses, to prove the partiality of the 
sherifT in favour of Lord Parker and Sir Edwara Turner, and to 
detect these candidates, in the practice of bribery ; for which 
purpose they produced a letter in their own hand writing. They 
afterwards proceeded to disqualify particular voters, and summed 
up their cadence on the twenty-iirst day of January. Then the 
counsel for the other side began to refute the charge of partiality 
and corruption; and to answer the objections tl)at had been made 
to particular voters. They produced evidence to prove, that 
customary freeholders, or customary holdings, had voted at elec- 
tions in the counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Gloucester, 
Wells, and Hereford; and that the customary tenants of the 
manor of Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, had been reputed capable 
of voting, and even voted at elections for tliat county. In a 
word, they continued to examine evidences, argue and refute, 
prove and disprove, until the twenty-third day of April, when 
after some warm debates and divisions in the House, Ix>rd Park- 
er and Sir Edward Turner were declared duly elected ; and the 
clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the return, by erasing 
the names of Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood. Many, 
who pre.suined to think for themselves, without recollecting tlie 
power and influence of the administration, were astonislied at the 
usue of this dispute ; which, however, might have easily been 
foreseen; inasmuch as, during the course of the proceedings 
most, if not all, of the many questions debated in the House were 
determined by a great majority in favour of the new interest. A 
great number of copy-holders had been admitted to vote at this 
election, and the sheriff vicurred no censure for allowing them to 
take the oath appointed by law to be taken by freeholders; ne- 
vertheless, the Commons carefully avoided determining the ques- 
tion, Whether copy-holders possessed of the yearly value of forty 
shillings, clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote for 
knights to represent the shire within which their copy-hold es- 
tates are situated P Tbis point being left doubtful by the legisla- 
ture, puts it often in the ptower of the sheriff to return which of 
the candidates he pleases to support ; for if the majority of the 
voting copy-holders adheres to the interest of his favourites, he 
will admit their votes both on the poll and the scrutiny ; whereas, 
should they be otherwise disposed, he will reject them as unquali- 
fied. What effect this practsce may have upon the independeiicy 
of parliament, every person mast perceive who reflects, that in 
almost all the couuties of England the high sheriffs arc annually 
appointed by the minister for the time being. 

XLV. The attention of the legislature was chiefly turned upon 
the conduct of France, w^ich preserved no rfiedium, but seemed 
intent upon striking some important blow, that might serve as a 
declaration of war. VVt Brest, aiyl other ports in that kingdom, 
the French were employed in equipping a powerful armament, 
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and made no scruple to own it was intended for Noith- America. 
Towards the latter end of march Sir Thomas Robinson, secre- 
tary of state, brought a message from the king to the parliament, 
intimating, that his majesty having at tlie beginning of the session 
declared his principal object was to preserve the ]>ublic tranquil- 
lity, at the same time to protect those possessions which consti- 
tute one great source of the commerce and wealth of his king- 
doms, he now found it necessary to acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that the present situation of affairs made it requisite to aug- 
ment his forces by sea and land, and to take such other measures 
as might best tend to preserve the general peace of Europe, and 
to secure the just rights and possessions of his crown in America, 
as well as to repel any attempts whatsoever that might be made 
to support or countenance any designs which should be formed 
against his majesty and his kingdoms ; and his majesty doubted 
not but his faithful Commons, on whose affection and zeal he 
entirely relied, would enable him to make such augincntatioiis, and 
to take such measures for supporting the honour of his crown, and 
the true interest of bis people, and for the security of liis domi- 
nions in the present critical conjuncture, as the exigency of affairs 
might require ; in doing which his majesty would have as much 
regard to the ease of his good subjects as should be consistent 
with tlieir safety and welfare. In answer to this message a very 
warm and affectionate address was presented to his majesty ; and 
it was on this occasion that the million was granted for augment- 
ing his forces by sea and land*. The court of Versailles, notwith- 
standing the assiduity and dispatch which they were exerting in 
equipping armaments, and embarking troops, fur the support of 
their ambitious schemes in America, still continued to amuse 
the British ministry with general declarations, that no hostility 
was intended, nor the least infringement of the treaty. 1 

XLVI. The Earl of Albemarle, the English ambassador at 
Paris, having lately died in that city, these assurances were com- 
municated to the court of London by the Marquis de Mirepoix, • 
who resided in England with the same character, which he had 
supported since his first arrival with equal honour and politeness. 
On this occasion he himself was so far imposed upon by. the in- 
structions he had received, that he believed the professions of his 

* Hie ministcy having resolved to send a body of forces to America, to act iit 
ronjiiiicliuii with the provincial troops raised on that continent, it became ne- 
oifsarv that the mutiny act should be rendered more clear and extensive. When 
tills bill, therefore, fell under consideration, it was improved with a new clause, 
pnividiiig, “ Tliat all officers and soldiers of troops being mustered and in 
pay, which are or shall he raised in any of the British provinces in America, by 
autlinrity of the respective governors or governments tlicreof, sliall, at all timea 
mid in all places, when they happen to join or act in conjunction with bis ma- 
jiaty's British forces, he liable to martial law and discipline, in like manner, to 
all iiiiemi and purposes, as the British forces are : and sb^ be subject to the 
samu trial, penalties, aud punishment.” 
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court were sincere, and seriously endeavoured to prevent a rup- 
ture between the two nations. At length, however, their prepa- 
rations were so notorious that he began to suspect the conse- 
quence ; and the English ministry produced such proofs of their 
insinceiity and double dealing, that he seemed to be struck with 
astonishment and cliagrin. He repaired to France, and upbraided 
the ministry of Versailles for having made him the tool of their 
dissimulation. They referred liim to the king, who ordered him 
to return to London, w ith fresh assurances of his pacidc inten- 
tions : but his practice agreed so ill with his professions, that the 
ambassador had scarce obtained an audience to conimunicate them, 
when undoubted intelligence arrived, that a powerful armament 
was ready to sail from Brest and Rochefort. Tlw government of 
Great Britain, roused by this information, immediately took the 
most expeditious methods for equipping a squadron ; and tow ards 
the latter end of April, Admiral Boscawen sailed with clevcir 
ships of the line and one frigate, having on board a considerable 
luunber of land-forces, to attend the motions of tlie enemy : but 
more certain and particular intelligence arriving soon after, touch- 
ing the strength of the French fleet, which consisted of twenty- 
five ships of the line, besides frigates and transports, with a great 
quantity of warlike stores, and four thousand regular troops, com- ^ 
manded by the Baron Dieskau, Admiral Holbonmc was detach- 
ed with six ships of the line, and one frigate, to reinforce Mr. 
Boscawen; and a great number of capital ships were put in 
commission. In the beginning of May the French fleet, com- 
manded by Mr. Macnamara, an officer of Irish extraction, sailed 
from Brest, directing his course to North-Amcrica : but, after 
having proceeded beyond the chops of the English chamiel, he 
returned with nine of the capital ships while the rest of the 
armament continued their course, under the direction of M. Bois 
de la Mothe. 

XLVll. On the twenty-fifth day of April the king went to the 
House. of J.ords, where, after giving the royal assent to the bills 
then depending; for granting a certain sum out of the sinking- 
fund, for the relief of insolvent debtors, for the better regulation 
of marine forces on shore, for the better raising of marines and sea- 
men, and to several other public and private bills : his majesty 
put an end to the session of parliament by a speech, in which he 
acquainted the two Houses, that the zeal they nad shown for sup- 
porting the honour, lights, and possessions of his crown, had af- 
forded him the greatest satisfaction : That his desire to preserve 
the public tranquillity had been sincere and uniform : 'I'bat he 
faad religiously adhered to the stipulations of tlie treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and made it his care not to injure or offend any power 
w'hatscever; but that he never could entertain a thought of pur- 
chasing the name of peace at the expence of suffering encroach- 
ments upon, or of yielding up, what justly belonged to Great 
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Britain, either by aiKient possession or by solemn treaties : That, 
tlie vigour and tirmness of his parliament, on this important oc- 
casion, had enabled him to be prepared for such contingencies as 
might happen : That, if reasonable and honourable terms of 
accoinmodatiou could be agreed upon, he would be satisfied, and, 
at all events, rely on the Justice of his cause, the effectual sup- 
port of his people, and the protection of Divine Providence. 
The parliament was then prorogued to the twenty-seventh of 
Way. 
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CHAP. IV 

I. Preparations for tear, II. Pari Paulet’s motion against the 
King’s going to fianover. III. Regency appointed during his 
Majesty’s ^sence. IV. Boscawen’s expedition. Alcide and 
Rys taken. V. French Ambassador recalled. \l. Their trade 
greatly distressed. VII. Affairs of the English in America. 
Col. Monckton takes lieau-sejour. VIII. General Braddock’s 
unfortunate expedition. IX. He falls into an ambuscade ; is 
defeated, and killed. X. Disagreement belxceen the gorernor 
and Assembly of Pennsylvania. XI. Expedition against Croten- 
Point and fliagara resolved on. XII. Gen. Johnson encamps 
at Lake George. XIII. Where he is allacked by the French, 
who are entirely defeated. XIV. Bravery (^’Captain M'Gin- 
ves. XV. Gen. Johnson created a Baronet. XVI. Descrip- 
tion of Fort OsKego and Lake Ontario. XVII. Neglect cf the 
English, in not fortifying it. XVIII. Expedition against 
Niagara. XIX. Gen. Shirley returns to Albany. End of the 
campaign in America. XX. Fruitless intrigues of the French 
in Spam and Germany. XXI. Treaty of the King of Great 
Britain with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. XXII. News of 
the capture of the Alcide and Lys reaches England. KXIll. 
The King returns from Hanover, and conclndes a treaty with 
Russia. XXIV. Declaration of the French ministry at the 
Court of Vienna. XXV. Spirited declaration of the King of 
Prussia. XXVI. 'The French make another unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon the Court of Spain. XXVII. The fmperial 
Court refuses auxiliaries to England. XXVIII. The French 
take the Blandford man of war, but return it. XXIX. State 
of the English and French navies. XXX. Session opened. 
XXXI. Remarkable addresses of the Lords and Commons, 
XXXII. His Myesty’s answer. XXXIII. Alterations in 
the ministry. Mr. Fox made Secretary of State. XXXIV. 
Supplies voted. N.N.W . Earthquake at Lisbon. XXXVI. 
Relief voted by Parliament to the Portuguese. XXXVII. 
Troops, &ic. voted. XXXVIll. Mutiny bill, marine, and 
mariners acts continued. XXXIX. Act for raising a regi- 
ment of foot in North-America. XL. Maritime laws of Eng- 
land extended to America, XLI. Quiet if Ireland restored, 
XLII. 'fukaty concluded with Prussia. XLIII. New militia 
bill passed by the Commons, but ejected by the Lords. XLI V 
Seuioti closed. 


L ^AT’HILST all Europe vras in suspense 
* the English and French squadrons, f 


about tlie fate of 
preparations for a 
vigorous sea war were going forward in England with an unparal- 
Idled spirit and success. Still tlie French court flattered itself 
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>li!il Grcnt Britain, otit of tciiHemess to liis majesty 's German do- 
minions, would abstain from hostilities.^ Mirepoix continued to 
have frequent eonfercnees with the British ministry who made no 
secret that, their admirals, particularly Bosrawen, had orders to 
attack the French ships wherever they should meet them, on the 
other hand, .Mons.de .Mirepoix declared, That his master would 
consider the fii"st "im fninl at sea in an hostile maimer as a decla- 
ration of war. 'i’his menace, far from intimidating the English 
animated them td redouble their preparations for war. The pre.ss 
for seamen was carried on with e.vtraordinary vigour in all parts 
of this kingdom, as well as in Ireland; and great premiums were 
given not only by the government, but also over and above his 
majesty’s bounty, by almost all the considerable cities and towns 
in Englanil, to such as should inlist voluntarily for sailors or sol- 
diers. Other branches of the public service went on w ith equal 
alacrity : and such was the eagerness of the people to lend their 
money to the government, that instead of one million which 
was to be raised by way of lottery, three millions eight hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds were subscribed immediately. 

JI. nie situation of affairs requiring his majesty to go to Ger- 
many this stnnmcr, great apprehensions arose in the miitds of 
many, lest the French should either intercept him in his jotimev, 
or iirevl'iit his return. Earl Paulel had made a nurtion in the 
House of Lords, hiiinbly to represent to his majesty, “ 'I'hat it 
was an article in the original act of settlement by which the suc- 
cession of these kingdoms devolved to his electoral hotise, that the 
king should not go to his foreign dominions without the consent 
of parliament; and that this was a principal article in the compart 
between the crown and the people: That though this article was 
repealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, it had always been the 
custom for his majesty to acquaint the parliament with his intend- 
ed departure to his Cierman dominions, both in regard to the true 
sense and spirit of the act that placed him on the throne, as well 
as for the paternal kindness of his royal heart, and the condescen- 
sion he had been so good to show to his parliament on all t>cca- 
sions; but that his majesty’s declaration of his design to visit his 
electoral estates had always come on the last day of a session, 
when it was too late for the great constitutional council of the 
crown to offer sitch advice as might otherwise have been expedient 
and necessary: 'I’liat his majesty’s leaving his kingdoms in a con- 
juncture so pregnant with distress, so denunciative of danger, 
would not only give the greatest advantage to stich as ntight be 
disposed to stir up disaffection and discontent, and to the consti- 
tutional and national enemies of England ; but would also till his 
loyal subjects with the most affecting concern, and most gloomy 
fears, .as well for their own safety, as for that of their sovereign, 
whose invaluable life, at all times of the utmost consequence to 
his people, was then inlinitely so, by reason of his great experi- 
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enee, the affection of every one to his royal person, and the mi- 
nority of the heir apparent.’’ Such was the purport of this mo- 
tion ; but it was not seconded by any of the other lords. 

III. The general uneasiness, on account of his majestys’s de- 
parture, was greatly increased by an apprehension that there would 
during his absence, be no good agreement amongst the regency, 
which consisted of the following persons ; His Royal Highness 
William Duke of Cumberland; Thomas Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; PI ilip Earl of Hardwick, lord high chancellor; John 
Earl of Grenville, president of the council; Charles Duke of 
Malborough, lord privy-seal; John Duke of Rutland, steward of 
the household; Charles Duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain; 
Archibald Duke of Argyle; llie duke of Newcastle, first com- 
missioner of the treasury ; the Duke of Dorset master of the 
horse; the Earl of Holdernesse, one of the secretaries of state; 
the Earl of Rochford, groom of the stole; the Marquis of Har- 
tington, lord lieutenant of Ireland ; Lord Anson, (irst commis- 
ioner of the admiralty; .Sir Thomas Robinson, secietary of state; 
and Henry Fox, Esq. secretary at war. His majesty set out from 
St. James's on the twenty-eighth of April early in the morning, 
embarked, at Harwich in the afternoon, landed the next day 
at Helvoetsluys, and arrived at Hanover on the second of May. 

IV. Admiral Boscawen with eleven ships of the line and a fri- 
gate, having taken on board two regiments at Plymouth, sailed 
from thence on the twenty-seventh of April for the banks of New- 
foundland, and in a few days after his arrival there, the French 
fleet from Brest came to the same station, under the command of 
£. Bois de la Mothe. But the thick fogs which prevail upon 
these coasts, especially at that time of the year, kept the two ar- 
maments from seeing each other; and part of the French squad- 
ron escaped up the river St. Laurence, whilst another part of 
them went round, and got into the same river, through the Straits 
of Belleisle, by a way which was never known to be attempted 
before by ships of the line. However, whilst the English 
fleet lay off Cape Race, which is the southernmost point of New- 
foundland, and was thought to be the most proper situation for 
intercepting the enemy, two French .ships, the Alcide, of sixty- 
four guns, and four hundred and eighty men, and the Lys pierced 
for fifty-four guns, but mounting only twenty-two, having eight 
companies of land forces on board, being separated from the rest 
of their fleet in the fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, Captain Howe, 
and the Defiance, Captain Andrews, two sixty-gun ships of the 
English squadron; and after a smart engagement which lasted 
some hours, and in which Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe be- 
haved with the greatest skill and intrepidity, w ere both taken, with 
several considerable officers and engineers, and about eight thou- 
sand pounds in money. 1'hough the capture of these ships, from 
which the conimciicement of the war may in fact be dated, fell 
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greatly short of what was hoped for from this expedition; yet, 
when the news of it reached £ngland, it was of infinite service to 
the public credit of every kind, and animated the whole nation, 
who now saw plainly that the government was determined to keep 
no further measures with the French, but Justly to repel force by 
force, and put a stop to their sending more men and arms to in- 
vade the property of the English in America, as they had hitherto 
done with impunity. The French, who for some time, did not 
even attempt to make reprisals on our shipping, would gladly 
have chosen to avoid a war at that time, and to have continued 
extending their encroachments on our aetllements, till they had 
executed their grand plan of securing a communication from the 
Mississippi to Canada, by a line of forts, many of which they bad 
already erected. 

V. Upon the arrival of tlie news of this action at Paris, the 
French ambassador, M. de Mirepoix was recalled from Lon< 
don, and M. de Bussy from Hanover, where he had just arrived, 
to attend the King of England in a public character, lliey com- 
plained loudly of Boscawen’s attacking the ships, as a breach of 
national faith : but it was justly retorted on the part of England, 
that tlicir encroachments in America had rendered reprisals both 
justifiable and necessary. The resolution of making them was 
the effect of mature deliberation in the English council. The 
vast increase of the French marine of late years, w hich in all pro- 
bability would soon be employed against Great Britain, occasion- 
ed an order for making reprisals general in Europe as well as in 
America ; and that all French ships, whether outward or home- 
ward bound, should be stopped, and brought into British ports. 
To give the greater weight to these orders, it was resolved to send 
out those admirals who had distinguished themselves most towards 
the end of the last war. Accordingly on the twenty-first of July, 
SiV Edward Hawke sailed on a cruize to the westward, with 
eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and k sloop ; but not meeting 
with the French fleet, these ships returned to Faigland about the 
latter end of September and the beghming of October ; ou the 
fourteenth of which last month anothier fleet consisting of twenty- 
two ships of the line, two frigates and two sloops, sailed again 
on a cruize to the westward under Admiral Byng, in hopes of in- 
tercepting the French squadron under Duguay, and likewise tliat 
commanded by La Mothe, in case of its return from America. 
But this fleet likewise returned to Spithead on the twenty-second 
of November, witliout having been able to effect any thing, tliough 
it was allowed by all, that the admiral had acted judiciou^y in the 
choice of his stations. 

VI. While these measures were pursued, for the general secu- 
rity of the British coasts and trade in Europe, several new ships 
of war were begun, and finislied witli the utmost expedition, in 
his majesty’s docks ; twelve frigates or sloops, contracted for in 
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private yards were completed by the month of August; and 
twenty-four ships and twelve colliers were then taken into the ser- 
vice of the government, to be fitted out as vessels of war, to carry 
twenty guns and one hundred and twenty men each. In the mean 
time the French trade was so annoyed by the English cruizers, 
that before the end of this year three hundred of their merchant 
ships, many of which, from St. Domingo and Martinico, were 
extremely rich, and eight thousand of their sailors, were brought 
into English ports. By these captures the British ministry an- 
swered many purposes: they deprived the French of a great body of 
seamen and with-held from them a very large property, the want 
of which greatly distressed their people and ruined many of their 
traders. Their outward-bound merchant ships were insured at 
the rate of thirty per cent, whilst the English paid no more than 
the common insurance. This intolerable burthen was felt by all 
degrees of people amongst them : their ministry was publicly revi- 
led ,eveo by their parliaments: and the French name, from bemg the 
terror, began to be the contempt of Europe. Their uneasiness was 
also not a little heightened by new broils between their king and the 
parliament of Pans, occasioned by the obstinacy of the clergy of 
that kingdom, who seemed determined to support the church, in 
all events, against' the secular tribunals, and as much as possible, 
to enforce the observance of the bull Unigenitus, which had long 
been the occasion of so many disputes among diem. However, 
the parliament continuing firm, and the French king approving 
of its conduct, die ecclesiastics thought proper to submit for the 
present; and in their general assembly this year granted him 
a free gift of sixteen millions of livres which he demanded of 
them — a greater sum than they had ever given before, even in 
time of war. 

VII. In the beginning of this year the assembly of Massa- 
chussett’e Bay in New-£ngland passed an act, prohibiting all 
correspondence with the French at Louisbourg; and early in the 
spring they raised a body of troops, which was transported to 
Nova-Scotia, to assist Ljeutenant-Govemor Laurence in driving 
the French from the encroachments they had made upon that 
province. Accordingly, towards the end of May, the governor 
sent a large detachment of troops under the command of Lieute* 
naiit-Colonel Monckton, upon this service; and three frigates 
and a stoop were di»atched up the bay of Fundy, under the com- 
mand of Captain Rous, to give their assistance by sea. The 
troops, upon their arrival at the river Massaguash, found the 
passage stopped by a large number of regular forces, rebel neu- 
trals, or Acadians, and Indians, four hundred and fifty of whom 
occupied a block-house, with cannon mounted on their side of 
the river; and the rest were posted within a strong breast-woric 
of timber, thrown up by way of outwork to the block-house. 
The English provincials attacked this place with such spirit, that 
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the enemy were obliged to fly, and leave them in possession of the 
breast-work': then the garrison in tlie block-house deserted it, and 
left the passage of the river free. From thence Colonel Monck- 
ton advanced to the French fort of Beausejour, which he invested, 
as far at least as the small number of his troops would permit, on 
the twelfth of June; and after four days bombardment obliged it 
to surrender, though the French had twenty-six pieces of cannon 
mounted and plenty of ammunition, and the English had not yet 
placed a single camion upon their batteries. The garrison was 
sent to l.ouisbourg, on condition of not bearing arms in America 
for the space of six months; and the Acadians, who had joined 
the French, were pardoned, in consideration of their having been 
forced into that service. Colonel Monckton, after putting a gar- 
rison into this place, and changing its name to that of Cumber- 
land, the next day attacked and reduced the dther French fort 
upon the river Gaspereau which runs into Bay Verte; where he 
likewise found a large quantity of provisions and stores of all kinds, ' 
that being the chief magazine for supplying the French Indians 
and Acadians with arms, ammunition, and other necessaries. He 
then disarmed these last, to the number of fifteen thousand ; and ' 
in the mean time. Captain Rous witli his ships sailed to the mouth 
of the river St. John, to attack the new fort the French had erect- 
ed there; but they saved him that trouble, by abandoning it upon 
his appearance, after having burst their cannon, blown up their 
magazine, and destroyed, as far as they had time, all the works 
they had lately raised. ^Die Finglish had but twenty men kil- 
led, and about the same number wounded in the whole of 
this expedition, the success of which secured the tranquillity of 
Nova-Scolia. 

VTII. While the Ncw-Englanders were thus employed in re- 
* dneing the French in Nova-Scotia, preparations were made in 
Virginia for attacking them upon the Ohio. A fort was built, 
which was likewise called I'ort-Cumberland, and a camp formed 
at Wills’s-Cn ek. On the fourteenth of January of this vear, 
Major-General Braddock, wltlr Colonel Dunbar’s and Colonel 
Halkel’s regiments of foot, sailed from Cork, in Ireland, for Vir- 
ginia, wliere they all landed safe before the end of Februarv. 
This general might consequently have entered upon action early 
in the spring had he not been unfortunately delayed by the Virgi- 
nian contractors for the army, wlio when he was ready to march, 
had neither jnovided a sufficient quantity of provisions for his 
troops nor a competent number of carriages for his army. This- 
accident was foreseen by almost every peison who knew any thing 
of oiir plantations upon Uie continent of America : for the people 
of V irginia who think of no produce but their tobacco, and do 
not raise corn enough even for their own subsistence, being by the 
nature of their country well provided with the convenieucy of 
water conveyance, have but few wheel carriages, or beasts of bur- 
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then; whereas Pennsylvania, which aboimds in coni, and most 
other sorts of provisions, has but little water-carriage, especially 
in its western settlements, where its inhabitants have great iiuiu- 
bers of carts, waggons, and horses. Mr. Braddock should, tliire- 
fore, certainly in point of prudence have landed in Pennsylvania: 
the contract for supplying his troops should have been made widi 
some of the chief planters there, who could easily have performcil 
their engagements ; and if his camp had been formed near Prank's 
town, or somewhere upon the sonth-west borders of that province 
he would not have had eighty miles to march from thence to 
Fort Du Quesne, instead of an hundred and thirty miles that he 
had to advance from VVills’s-Creek, where he did encamp, through 
roads neither better nor more practicable than the other would 
have been. This error in the very beginning of the expedition, 
whether owing to an injudicious preference fondly given to the 
Virginians in the lucrative job of supplying these troops, or to any 
other cau"e, delayed the march of the army for some weeks, dur- 
ing which it was in the utmost distress for necessaries of all kinds; 
and would probably have defeated tiie expedition entirely for 
that suniiner, had not the contractors found means to procure 
some assistance from the back settlements of Pennsylvania. But 
even when these supplies did arrive, they consisted of only fifteen 
waggons, and an hundred draft horses, instead of an hundred and 
fifty waggons and three hundred horses, which the Virginian con- 
tractors bad engaged to furnish, and the provisions were so bad 
that they coirld not be used. However, some gentlemen in Penn- 
sylvania, being applied to in this exigency, amply made up for 
these deficienecs, and the troops were by this means supplied 
with every thin^ they wanted. Another, and still more fatal error 
was conVmitted id the choice of the commander for this expedition. 
Major-General Braddock, who was appointed to it was un- 
doubtedly a man of courage, and expert in all the punctilios of a 
review, having been brought up in the English guards : hut he 
was naturally very haughty, positive and difficult of access; 
qualities ill suited to the temper of the people amongst whom he 
was to command. His extreme severity in matters of discipline 
had rendered him unpopular among the soldiers ; aud the strict 
military education in which he had been trained from his youth, 
and which lie prided himself on scrupulously following, made him 
hold the American militia in great contempt, because tliey could 
not go through their exercise with the same dexterity and regu- 
larity as a regiment of guards in Hyde-Park, little knowing, or 
indeed being able to form' any idea of tlie difference between the 
European manner of Hghting, and an American expedition 
through woods, desarts and morasses. Before he left England, 
he received in the band' writing of Colonel Napier, a .set of in 
structkms from the Duke of Cumberland. By these the attempt 
upon Niagara was, in a great measure, referred to him, and the 
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reduction of Crown-Point was to be left chiefly to the provincial 
forces. But above all, his royal highness, both verbally and in 
this writing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware of an 
ambush or surprize. Instead of regarding'this salutary caution, 
his conceit of his own abilities made him disdain to ask the opi- 
nion of anv under his command; and the Indians, who would 
have been his safest guards against this danger in particular, were 
so disgusted by tlie haughtiness of his 'behaviour, that most of them 
forsook his banners, tinder these disadvantages he began his 
march from Fort-Cuniberland on the tenth of June, at the head 
of about two thousand two hundred men, for the meadows, w'here 
Colonel Washington was defeated the year before. Upon his 
arrival there, he was informed that the French at Fort du Quesne, 
which had lately been built on the same river, near its confluence 
with the Monangahela, expected a reinforcement of five hundred 
regular troops : therefore, th^t he might march with a greater 
dispatch, he left Colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to 
bring up the provisions, stores, and heav^ baggage, as fast as the 
nature of the service would permit; and with the other twelve 
hundred, together with ten pieces of cannon, and the necessary 
ammunition, and provisions, he marched on with so much expe- 
dition, that he seldom took any time to reconnoitre the woods or 
thickets he was to pass through ; as if the nearer he approached the 
enemy the farther he was removed from danger. 

IX. On the eighth of July, he encamped within ten miles of 
Fort du Quesne. Though Colonel Dunbar was then near forty 
miles behind him, and his officers, particularly Sir Peter Halket, 
earnestly entreated him to proceed with caution, and to employ 
the friendly Indians who w'ere with him by way of advanced 
guard, in case of ambuscades ; yet he resumed his march the next 
day, without so much as endeavouring to obtain any intelligence 
of the situation or disposition of the enemy, or even sending out 
any scouts to visit the woods and thickets on both sides of him, 
as well as in front. With this carelessness he was advancing, 
when, about noon, he was saluted with a general fire upon his 
front, and all along his left flank, from an enemy so artfully con- 
cealed behind the trees and bushes, that not a man of them could 
be seen. The vanguard immediately fell back upon the main body, 
and in an instant the panic and confusion became generel; so 
that most of the troops fled with great precipitation, notwithstand- 
ing all that their officers, some of whom behaved very gallantly, 
could do to stop their career. As to Braddock himself, instead 
of scouring the thickets and bushes from whence the fire came, 
with grape shot from the ten pieces of cannon he had with him, 
or ordering flanking parties of his Indians to advance against tbe 
enemy, he obstinately remained upon the spot where he was, and 
gave orders for the few brave officers and men who staid with 
him, to form regularly, and advance. Meanwhile his men fell 
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thick about him, and almost all his officers were singled out, one 
after another, and killed or wounded ; for the Indians, who alwavs 
take aim when they fire, and aim chiefly at the officers, distinguish- 
ed them by their dress. At last, the general, whose obstinacy 
seemed to increase with the danger, after having had some horses 
shot under him, received a musket shot through the right arm and 
lungs, of which he died in a few hours, having been carried off 
the field by the bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, and another 
of his officers. When he dropped, the confusion of the few that 
remained turned into a downright and very disorderly flight across 
a river which they had just passed, though no enemy appeared, 
or attempted to attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage of the army were left to the enemy, and among the rest, 
the general’s cabinet, with all his letters and instructions, which 
the French court afterwards made great use of in their printed 
memorials or manifestoes. The loss of the English in this un- 
happy affair amounted to seven hundred men. Their officers, in 
particular, suffered much more than in the ordinary proportion of 
battles in Europe. Sir Peter ilalket fell by the very first fire, at 
the head of his regiment; and the general’s secretary, son to Go- 
vernor Shirley, was killed soon after. Neither the number of 
men which the enemy had in this engagement, nor the loss which 
they sustained, could be so much as guessed at: but the French 
afterwards gave out, that their number did not, in the whole ex- 
ceed four hundred men, mostly Indians; and that their loss was 
quite inconsiderable, as it probably was, because they Jay con- 
cealed in such a manner that the English knew not whither to 
point their musquets. 'Fhe panic of these last continued so long, 
that they never stopped till they met the rear division ; and even 
then they infected those troops with their terrors ; so that the army 
retreated without stopping, till they reached Fort-Cumberland, 
though the enemy did not so much as attempt to pursue, nor ever 
appeared in sight, either in the battle, or after the defeat. On 
the whole, this was perhaps the most extraordinary victory 
that ever was obtained, and the farthest flight that ever was 
made. 

X. Had the shattered remains of this army continued at Fort- 
Cumberland, and fortified themselves there, as they might easily 
have done, during the rest of the summer, they would have been 
such a check upon the French and their scalping Indians, as would 
have prevented many of those ravages that were committed in the 
ensuing winter upon the western borders of V'irginia and Penn- 
sylvania; but, instead of taking that prudent step, their edramander 
left only the sick and wounded at that fort, under the protec- 
tion of two companies of the provincial militia, posted there by 
way of garrison, and began his march on the second of August, 
with about sixteen hundred men, from Philadelphia; where tliosc 
troop.s could be of no immediate service. From thence they were 
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ordered away to Albany, in New-York, by General Shirley, on 
whom the chief command of the troops in America had de- 
volved by the death of Major-General Braddock. Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were by these means left entirely to 
take care of themselves, which they might have done clFectually, 
had they been united in their councils : but the usual disputes, 
between their governors and assemblies, defeated every salutary 
plnn that was projrosed. Pennsylvania, the most powerful of 
the three, was rendered ^quile impotent, either for its own de- 
fence, or that of its neighbours, by these unhappy contests ; 
though, at last, the assembly of that province, sensible of the 
danger to which they were exposed, and seeing the absolute ne- 
cessity of providing a standing military force, and of erecting 
some forts to defend their western frontier, passed a bill for rais- 
ing fifty thousand pounds. But even this sum, small as it was, 
even to a degree of ridicule, considering the richness of the pro- 
vince, and the extent of its frontier, could not be obtained ; the 
governor positively refusing to give his assent to the act of the 
assembly, because they had taxed the proprietaries estates equally 
with those of tlie inhabitants, which, he said, he was ordered by 
his instructions, not to consent to, nor indeed any new tax upon 
the proprietaries ; and the assembly, cousisting chiefly of mem- 
bers whose estates lay in the eastern or interior parts of the pro- 
vince, as positively refusing to alter their bill. One would be 
apt to think, that, in a case of such urgent necessity, the go- 
vernor might have ventured to give his assent to the bill under a 
protest, that it should not prejudice the rights of the proprie- 
taries upon any future occasion : but as he did not, the bill w as 
dropped, and the province left defenceless : by which means it 
afterwards suffered severely, to the destruction of many of the 
poor inhabitants upon the western frontier, and to the impressing 
the Indians with a contemptible opinion of the English, and tire 
highest esteem of the French. 

XI. Our colonies to the north of Pennsylvania were more' 
active, and more successful in their preparations for war. New- 
York, following the example of New-England, passed an act lo 
prohibit the sending of provisions to any French port or settle- 
ment on the continent of North-America, or uny of the adjacent 
islands ; and also for raising forty-five thousand pounds, on 
estates real and peraonal, for the better defence of their colony, 
which lay more exposed than any ether to a French invasion 
from Crown-Point. However, this sum, great as it might seem 
to them, was far from being sufficient; nor, indeed, could they 
have provided properly for their security, wiiliout the assistance 
of our other colonies to the east of them ; but with their help, 
and the additional succour of the small body of regular lioops 
ejected under Colonel Dunbar, they boldly resolved upon 
offensive measures, which, when practicable, are always tlie 
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infest; and two expeditions, one against the French fort at 
Crown-Point, and the other against their fort at Niagara, be- 
tween the lakes Ontario and Ene, were set on foot at the same 
time. The former of these expeditions was appointed to be exe- 
cuted under the command of General Johnson, a native of Ire- 
land, who had long resided upon the Mohock river, in the west- 
ern parts of New-York, where he had acquired a considerable 
estate, and was universally beloved, not only bv the inhabitants 
but also by the neighbouring Indians whose fanguage he had 
learnt, and whose aliections he had gained by his humanity to- 
wards them. The expedition against Niagara was commanded 
by General Shirley himself. 

XII. The rendezvous of the troops for both these expeditions 
was appointed to be at Albany, where most of them arrived be- 
fore the end of June : but the artillery, battcanx, provisions, and 
other necessaries fur the attempt upon Crown-Point, could not 
he prepared till the eighth of August, when General Johnson .set 
out with them from Albany for the Carrying-place from Hudson’s 
river to Lake-Gcorge. — Tliere the troops had already arrived, 
under the command of Major-General Lyman, and consisted of 
between five ami six thousand men, besides Indians raised by the 
governments of liostun, Connecticut, New-llampshire, Rhode- 
Island, and New- York. Every thing was then prepared as fast 
as possible fur a march ; and towards the end of the month. Ge- 
neral Johnson advanced about fourteen miles forward with his 
troops, and encamped in a very strong situation, covered on each 
side by a thick wooded swamp, by l>ake George in his rear, and 
by a breast- work of trees, cut down fur that purpose, in his front. 
Here he resolved to wait tlie arrival of his battcanx, and after- 
wards to proceed to Ticonderoga, at the other end of the lake, 
from whence it was but about fifteen miles to the fort at the 
south end of Lake-Corlaer, or Champlain, called Fort-Fredcric 
by the French, and by ns Crown-Point. Whilst he was thus 
encamped, some of Ins Indian scouts, of which he took care to 
send out numbers along both sides, and to the farther end of 
Lake-George, brought him intelligence that a considerable num- 
ber of the enemy were then oii their march from Ticonderoga, 
by the way of the south bay, towards the fortified encampment, 
since called Furt-Edward, which General Lyman had built at 
the Carrying-place ; and in which four or five hundred of the 
New-Hampshire and New'-York men had been left as a garrison, 
L'pon this information General Johnson sent two expresses, one 
after the other, to Colonel Blancliard, their commander, with 
orders to call in all his out-parlies, and to keep his whole 
force withif] the entrenchments. About twelve o’clock at night, , 
those who had been sent upon tlie second express returned with . 
an account of their having seen the enemy within four miles of 
the camp at the Carrying-place, which they, scarcely doubted 
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their having by that time attacked. Important as the defence of 
this place was for the safety of the whole army, and imminent as 
the danger seemed to be, it does not appear that the general then 
called any council of war, or resolved upon any thing for its re- 
lief ; but early the next morning he called a council, wherein it 
was unadvisedly resolved to detach a thousand men, with a num- 
ber of Indians, to intercept, or, as the general’s expression was 
in his letter, to catch the enemy in their retreat, either as vic- 
tors, or as defeated in their design. This expedient was resolved 
on, though no one knew the number of the enemy, nor could 
obtain any information in that respect from the Indian scouts, 
because the Indians have no words or signs for expressing any 
large number, which, when it exceeds their reckoning, they sig- 
nify by pointing to the stars in the firmament, or to the hair of 
their head ; and tlib they often do to denote a number less tlian 
a thousand, as well as to signify ten thousand, or any greater 
number. 

XIII. Between eight and nine o’clock in the moniing a thou- 
sand men, with two hundred Indians, were detached under the 
command of Colonel Williams : but they had not been gone two 
hours, when those in the camp began to hear a close firing, at 
about three or four miles distance, as they judged : as it ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, they rightly supposed that the de- 
tachment was overpowered, and retreating towards the camp ; 
which was soon confirmed by some fugitives, and presently after 
by whole companies, who fled back in great confusion. In a 
very short time after, the enemy appeared marcliing in regular 
order up to the centre of the camp, where the consternation was 
so great, that, if they had attacked the breast-work directly, they 
might probably have thrown all into confusion, and obtained an 
easy victory; but, fortunately for the English, they halted for 
some time about an hundred and fifty yards distance, and from 
thence began their attack with platoon firing, too far off to do 
much hurt, especially against troops who were defended by a 
strong breast-work. On the contrary, this ineffectual fire served 
only to raise the spirits of these last, who, having prepared their 
artillery during the time that the French halted, began to play it 
so briskly upon the enemy, that the Canadians and Indians in 
their service fled immediately into the woods on each side of the 
camp, and there squatted under bushes, or skulked behind trees, 
from whence they continued firing with very little execution, most 
of their shut being intercepted by the brakes and thickets; for. 
they never had the courage to advance to the verge of the wood. 
Baron Dieskau, who commanded the French, being thus left 
alone, with his regular troops, at the front of the camp, finding 
he could not make a close attack upon the centre with his small 
number of men, moved first to the left, and then to the right, at 
both which places he endeavoured to force a passage, but was re- 
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pulsed being unsupported by flie irregulars. Instead of retreat- 
ing, as he ought in prudence to have dune, he still continued his 
platoon and bush-firing till four o’clock in the afternoon, during 
which time his regular troops suffered greatly by the fire from 
the camp, and were at last thrown into confusion ; which was no 
sooner perceived by General Johnson’s men, than they, without 
waiting for ijrdcrs, leaped over their breast-work, attacked the 
enemy on all sides, and, after killing and taking a considerable 
number of tbem, entirely ilispcrsetl the rest. The French, whose 
numbers, at the beginning of this engagement, amounted to about 
two thousand men, ineluding two hundred grenadiers, eight hun- 
dred Canadians, and the rest Indians of different nations, had be- 
tween seven and eight hundred men killed, and thirty taken pri- 
soners ; among the latter was Baron Dicskau hini.self, whom 
they found at a little distance from the field of battle, dange- 
rously wounded, and leaning on the stump of a tree for his sup- 
port. The English lost about two hundred men, and those 
chiefly of the detachment under Colonel Williams ; for they had 
very few cither killed or wounded in the attack upon their camp, 
and not any of distinction, c.\ccpt Colonel Titcomb killed, and 
the general himself and Major Nichols wounded. Among the 
slain of the detachment, which would probably have been en- 
tirely cut off had not Lieutenant-Colonel Cole been sent out from 
the camp with three hundred men, with which he stopped the 
enemy’s pursuit, and covered the retreat of his friends^ were Co- 
lonel Williams, Major Ashley, six captains, and several subal- 
terns, besides private men; and the Indians reckoned that they 
had lost forty men, besides the brave old Hendrick, the Mohock 
Sachem, or chief captain. ■’ 

XIV. When Baron Dieskan set out from Ticonderoga, his 
design was only to surprize and cut off the entrenched camp, now 
called Fort-Edward, at the Carrying-place, where there were but 
four or five hundred men. If he had executed this scheme, our 
army would have been thrown into great difficulties ; for it could 
ntither have proceeded farther, nor have subsisted where it was, 
and he might have found an opportunity to attack it with gieat 
advantage in its retreat. But when he was within four or five 
miles of that fort, his people were informed that there were se- 
veral cannon there, and none at the camp; upon which they all 
desired to be led on to this last, which he the more readily con- 
sented to, as he himself had been told by an English prisoner, 
who had left this camp but a few days before, that it was quite 
defenceless, being without any lines, and destitute of cannon ; 
which, in effect, was true at that time; for the cannon did not 
arrive, nor was the breast-work erected, till about two days be- 
fore the engagement. To this inisinforination, therefore, must be 
imputed this step, which would otherwise be inconsistent with the 
general character and abilities of Baron Hieskau. A less justi- 
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liable error seems to have been committed bv General Johnson, 
in not detaching a party to pursue the enemy when they were de- 
feated and fled. Perhaps he was prevented from so doing by the 
ill fate of the detachment he had sent out in the morning under 
Colonel Williams. However that may be, his neglect, in this re- 
spect, had like to have been fatal the next day to a detachment 
sent from Fort-Edward, consisting of an hundred and twenty 
men of the New-Hampshire regiment, under Captain M'Ginnes, 
as a reinforcement to the army at the camp. This party fell in 
with between three and four hundred men of Dieskau’s troops, 
near the spot where Colonel Williams had been defeated the day 
before ; but M‘Ginnes having timely notice by his scouts of the 
approach of an enemy, made such a disposition, that he not only 
repulsed the assailants, but defeated and entirely dispersed them, 
with the loss only of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five 
missing. He hiniself unfortunately died of the wounds he re- 
ceived in this engagement, a few days after he arrived at the 
camp with his party. 

W. It was now jqdged too late in the year to proceed to the 
attack of Crown-Poiut, as it would have been necessary, in that 
case, to build a strong fort in the place where the camp then was, 
in otder to secure a communication with Albany, from whence 
onlv the troops could expect to be reinforced, or supplied with 
fresh stores of ammunition or provisions. They, therefore, set 
out upon their return soon after this engagement, having first 
erected a little stockaded fort, at the hither end of Lake George, 
in which they left a small garrison, as a future prey for the ene- 
my ; a misfortune which might easily have been foreseen, because 
this whole army, being country militia, was to be disbanded, and 
return to their respective homes, as they actually did soon after 
their retreat to Albany. This was all the glory, this all the ad- 
vantage, that the English nation ac(|iiired by such an expensive 
expedition. But so little had the English been accustomed of 
late to hear of victory, that they rejoiced at this advantage, as if 
it had ficen an action of the greatest consequence. The general 
was highly apphmdcd for his conduct, and liberally rewarded ; 
for he was created a baroneUfoV his majesty, and presented with 
five thousand pounds by the parliament. 

XVI. 'File preparations for General Shirley’s expedition 
against Niagara, were not only deficient, but shamefully slow ^ 
ihotigh it was well known that even the possibility of his success 
must, ill a great measure, depend upon his setting oi;t early in the 
year, as will appear to any person who considers the situation of 
our fort at Oswego, this being the only way by which he could 
proceed to Niagara. Oswego lies on the south-east side of the 
fake Ontario, near three hundred miles almost due-west from 
Albany in New-York. The way to it from theitce, though long 
and tedious, is the more convenient, as the far greatest part of it 
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adinit.i of wnter-carria^e, by what the inhabitants called batteaux, 
which ure a hind of liglit flat-bottomed boats, widest in the 
middle, and pointed at each end, of about flflcen hundred weight 
burden, and managed by two men, called batteau men, with 
paddles and setting poles, the rivers being in many places loo 
narrow to admit of oars. From Albany to the village of She- 
nectady, about sixteen miles, is a good waggon-road. From 
thence to the little Falls in the Mohoch-river, being sixty-tive 
miles, the passage is by water-carriage up that river, and con- 
fequetilly against die stream, which in many places is somewhat 
rapid, and in others so shallow, that, when the river is low, the 
watermen are obliged to get out, and draw their batteaux over 
the rifts. At the little Falls is a postage, or land carriage, for 
about a mile, over a ground so marshy, that it will not bear any 
wheel carriage: but a colony of Germans settled there attend 
with sledges, on which they draw the loaded batteaux to the next 
place of embarkation upon the same river. From thence they 
proceed by water up that river, for fifty miles, to the Carrying- 
place, near the head of it, where there is another postage, the 
length of which depends upon the dryness or wetness of the 
season, but is generally above six or eight miles over in (he 
summer months. Here the batteaux are again carried upon 
sledges, till they come to a narrow river called Wood’s Creek, 
down which they are wafted on a gentle stream, for about forty 
miles, into the lake Oneyada, which stretches from east to west 
about thirty miles and is passed with great ease and safety in 
calm weather. At the western end of the lake is the river Onon- 
daga, which, after a course of between twenty and thirty miles, 
unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, and their united streams 
run into the lake Ontario, at the place where Oswego fort is 
situated. But this river is so rapid as to be sometimes dan- 
gerous, besides its being full of rifts and rocks : and about 
twelve miles on this side of Oswego there is a fall of eleven feet - 
perpendicular, where there is consequently a postage, which, 
however, does not exceed forty yards. From thence the passage 
is easy, quite to Oswego. The lake Ontario, on which this fort 
stands, is near two hundred and eighty leagues in circumference : 
its figure is oval, and its depth runs from twenty to twenty-five 
fathoms. On the north side of it are several little gulfs. There 
is a communication between this lake and that of the Hurons by 
the river Tanasuate, from whence it is a land carriage of six or 
eight leagues to the river Toronto, which falls into it. The 
French have two forts of consequence on this lake ; Frontenac, 
which commands the liver St. Lawrence, where the lake com- 
iminicates with it; and Niagara, which commands the communi- 
cation between the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But of these 
forts, and this last lake, which is one of the finest in the world, 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
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XVII. Though we had long been in possession of fort Os- 
wego, and though it lay greatly exposed to the French, particu- 
larly to those of Canada, upon any rupture between tlie two 
nations, we had never taken care to render it tolerably defensible, 
or even to build a single vessel fit for navigating the lake : nor 
was this strange neglect ever taken effectual notice of, till the 
beginning of this year, when, at a meeting which General Brad- 
dock had in April with the governors and chief gentlemen of 
several of our colonies at Alexandria, in V’irginia, it was re- 
solved to strengthen both the fort and garrison at Oswego, and 
to build some large vessels at that place. Accordingly a number 
of Shipwrights and W'orkmen were sent thither in May and June. 

At the same time Captain Bradstreet marched thither with two 
companies of an hundred men each, to reinforce the hundred 
that were there before under Captain King, to which number the 
garrison had been increased since our contests with France began 
to grow serious. For a long time before, not above twenty-five 
men were left to defend this post, which from its great import- 
ance, and the situation of affairs at this juncture, most certainly 
required a much stronger garrison than was put into it even at 
this period ; but (economy was the chief thing consulted in the 
beginning of this war, and to that in a great measure was owing 
its long duration. 

XVIII. From the above description of the passage from 
Albany. to Oswego, it is plain how necessary it was that the 
troops intended for this expedition should have set out early in '■ 
tlic spring. But instead of that, the very first of them. Colonel 
Schuyler’s New-Jersey regiment, did not begin their march (ill 
after the beginning of July, and just as Shirley’s and Pepperell’s 
regiments were preparing to follow, the melancholy account of 
Braddock’s disaster arrived at Albany, where it so damped the 
spirits of the people, and spread such a terror, that many of the 
troops deserted, and most of the batteau men dispersed, and ran 
home, by which means even all the necessary stores could not be 
carried along with the troops. Notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment, General Shirley set out from Albany before the end of 
July, with as many of the troops and stores as he could procure 
a convey ance for, hoping to be joined in his route by great num- 
bers of the Indians of the Six Nations, to whom he sent invita- 
tions to that effect as he passed by their settlements: but they, 
instead of complying with his desire, absolutely declared against 
all hostilities on that side of the country ; and insisted that Os- 
wego, being a place of traffic and peace, ought not to be dis- 
turbed either by the English or the French, as if they could 
have persuaded both parties to agree to such a local tiuce. 
Upon this refusal, Mr. Shirley proceeded forward, being joined 
by very few Indians, and arrived at Oswego on the seventeentli 
or eightcentli of August j but the rest of the troops aud artillery 
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did not arrive till the last day of that month ; and even then, their 
store of provisions was not sufficient to enable them to proceed 
against Niagara, though some tolerable good vessels had by this 
time been built and got ready for that purpose. The general 
now resolved to take but six hundred men with him for the attack 
of Niagara, and to leave the rest of his army, consisting of about 
fourteen hundred more, at Oswego, to defend that place, in case 
the French should attack it in his absence, which there was rea- 
son to apprehend they might, as they then had a considerable 
force at Fort Frontenac, from whence they could easily cross 
over the lake Ontario to Oswego. However, he was still obliged 
to wait at Oswego for provisions, of which at length a small 
supply arrived on the twenty-sixth of September, barely suffi- 
cient to support his men during their intended expedition, and to 
allow twelve days short subsistence for those he left behind. But 
by this time the rainy boisterous season had begun, on which ac- 
count most of his Indians had already left him, and were returned 
home ; and the few that remained with him declared that tliere 
was no crossing the lake Ontario in batteaux at that season, or 
any time before the next summer. In this perplexity he called a 
council of war, which, after weighing all circumstances, unani- 
mously resolved to defer the attempt upon Niagara till the next 
year, and to employ the troops, whilst they remained at Oswego, 
in building barracks, and erecting, or at least beginning to erect 
two new forts, one on the east side of the river Onondaga, four 
hundred and fifty yards distant from the old fort, which it was to 
command, as well as the entrance of the harbour, and to be 
called Ontario-fort ; and the other four hundred and fifty yards 
west of the old fort, to be called Oswego new fort. 

XIX. These things being agreed on. General Shirley, with 
the greatest part of the troops under his command, set out on 
his return to Albany on the twenty-fourth of October, leaving 
Colonel Mercer with a garrison of about seven hundred men 
at Oswego ; though repeated advice had been received, that the 
French had then at least a thousand men at their fort of Fron- 
tenac, upon the same lake ; and, what was still worse, the new 
forts were not yet near completed ; but left to be finished by the 
hard labour of Colonel Mercer and his little garrison, with the 
addition of this melancholy circumstance, that, if besieged by the 
enemy in the winter, it would not be possible for his friends to 
come to his assistance. Thus ended this year’s unfortunate cam- 
paign, during which the French, with the assistance of their In- 
dian allies, continued their murders, scalping, captivating, and 
laying waste the western frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
during the whole winter. 

XX. The ministers of the two jaring powers were very busily 
employed this year at most of the courts of Europe ; but their 
transactions were kept extremely secret. The French endea- 
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voured to inspire the Spaniards with a jealousy of the strength 
of the English by sea, especially in America ; and the Spanish 
court seemed inclined to accept of the office of mediator : but 
Mr. Wall, who was perfectly well acquainted with the. state of 
affairs between England and France, seconded the representations 
of the Uritish ministry, which demonstrated, that, however wil- 
ling Great Britain might be to accept of the mediation of Spain, 
she could not agree to any suspension of arms in America, which 
France insisted on as a preliminary condition, without hazarding 
the whole of her interest there ; and that the captures which had 
been made by the English were the necessary consequences of 
the encroachments and injustice . of the French, particularly in 
that country. Upon this remonstrance, all further talk of the 
mediation of Spain was dropped, and the ministry of Versailles 
had recourse to the princes of Germany ; amongst whom the 
Elector of Cologn was soon brought over to their party, so as to 
consent to their forming magazines in his territories' in West- 
phalia. lliis was a plain indication of their design against Ha- 
nover, which they soon after made his Britannic Majesty, who 
was then at Hanover, an offer of sparing, if he would agree to 
certain conditions of neutrality for that electorate, which he re- 
jected with disdain, llien the Count D’Aubeterre, envoy ex- 
traordinary from France at the Court of Vienna, proposed a 
secret ncgociation with the ministers of the Empress-Queen. 
The secret articles of the treaty of Petersburgh, between the 
two empresses, had stipulated a kind of partition of the Prus- 
sian territories, in case that prince should infringe the treaty of 
Dresden ; but his Britannic Majesty, though often invited, had 
always refused to agree to any such stipulation : and the King of 
Poland, howsoever he might be inclined to favour the scheme, did 
not dare to avow it formally, till matters should be more ripe for 
carrying it into execution, llie Court of Vienna, whose fa- 
vourite measure tliis was, began to listen to D’Aubeterre ’s insi- 
nuations, and by degrees entered into negociations with him, 
w hich, in the end,, were productive of that unnatural confederacy 
betw een the Empress-Queen and the King of France, of which 
further notice will be taken in the occurrences of the next year, 
when the treaty between them, into which they afterwards found 
means secretly to bring the Empress of Russia, was concluded 
at Versailles. 

XXI. The King of England taking it for granted that the 
French would invade Hanover, in consequence of their rupture 
with Great Britain, which seemed to be near at hand, began to 
take measures for the defence of that electorate. To this end, 
during his stay at Hanover, he concluded, on the eighteenth of 
June, a treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, by which his 
Serene Highness engaged to hold in readiness, during four years, 
for his Majesty’s service, a body of eight thousand men, to be 
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employed, if required, upon the continent, or in Britain or Ire- 
land ; but not on board tire fleet or beyond the seas : and also, 
if his Britannic Majesty should judge it necessary or advan- 
tageous for his service, to furnish and join to this body of eight 
thousand men, within six months after they should be demanded, 
four thousand more, of which seven hundred were to be horse 
or dragoons, and each regiment of infantry to have two field 
pieces of cannon*. Another treaty was begun with Russia 
about the same time ; but this did not take effect during his ma- 
jesty’s residence at Hanover : that others were not concluded was 
the more surprising, as our subsidy treaty with Saxony had then 
expired, and that with Bavaria was near expiring, and as the se- 
curing of these two princes in our interest was at least as neces- 
sary towards forming a sufficient confederacy upon the continent 
for the defence of Hanover, as it was to secure the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. If the reason of their not being engaged, and no 
other seems so probable, was, that they refused to renew their 
treaties with England upon any terms, all that can be said is, that 
they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as they bad both received 
a subsidy from this kingdom for many years in time of peace, 
when they neither were nor could be of any service to the interest 
of Great Britain. 

XXII. On the fifteenth of July an express arrived from Ad- 
miral Boscawen, with an account of his having taken the two 
French ships of war the Alcide and the Lys. 'I'bis was certainly 
contrary to the expectation of the court of France; for had they 
apprehended any such attack, they would not have ordered 
Mr. M'Namara to return to Brest with the chief part of their 
squadron ; nor was it, perhaps, less contrary to the expectation 
of some of our own ministry : but as matters had been carried 
BO far, it was then too late to retreat ; and, therefore, orders were 
soon after given to all our ships of war to make reprisals upon 
the French, by taking their ships wherever they should meet them. 

* The King, on hit side, promised to pay to the Landgrave for these succours, 
eight crowns banco, by way of levy-money, for every trooper or dragoon duly 
armed and mounted, and tliirty crowns banco for every foot soldier ; tiie crown 
to be reckoned at 6fty-three sols of Holland, or at four sbilliugs and niiie-pcoce 
three farthings English money ; and alsrr to pay to his Serene Highness, for the 
eight thousand men, an annual subsidy of an hundred and fifty thousand crowns 
banco, during the four years, to commence from the day of signing the treaty ; 
wlijch subsidy was to be increased to three hundred thousand crowns yenriy, 
from the time of requiring the truopa, to the lime of their entering into Uritish 
pay ; and in case of their being dismissed, the said subsidy of three hundred 
ibuusand crowns was then to revive and be continued during the residue of the 
term : but, if twelve thuus.snd men were demanded and fomished, the subsidy 
was then to be increased in proportion ; and in case the King of Great Bntam 
should nt any time think 6t Ui send back these truops, before tlie espiraiiun of 
the treaty, notice thereof was to be given to his Serena Highness ihree inuntlis 
beforehand ; one mouth's pay was to be allowed them fur liieir return, and they 
were to be furnished gratis with the necessary transport vessels. . 
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Sir Edward Hawke sailed from Portsmouth on the twenty>first of 
July, witii eighteen ships of war, to watch the return of the 
French fleet from America, which, however, escaped him, and 
arrived at Brest on the third day of September, Commodore 
Frankland sailed from Spithead for the West-Indies on the thir- 
teenth of August with four ships of wak, furnished with orders to 
commit hostilities, as well as to protect our trade and sugar- 
islands from any insult tliat the French might offer ; and the Duke 
de Mirepoix, tlieir ambassador at the court of London set 
out for Paris on the twenty-second of July without taking 
leave. 

XXIII. A war being thus in some measure begun, his majes- 
ty thought proper, perhaps for that reason, to return to his Bri- 
tish dominions sooner than usual ; for he left Hanover on tlie 
eighth of September, and arrived on the fifteenth at Kensington, 
where the treaty of alliance between him and the Empress of 
Russia, which he had begun during his absence, was concluded 
on the thirtieth of the same month. By this treaty her Russian 
majesty engaged to hold in readiness in Livonia, upon the fron- 
tiers of Lithuania, a body of troops consisting of forty thousand 
infantry, with the necessary artillery, and fifteen thousand cavalry; 
and also on the coast of the same province, forty or fifty gallies, 
with the necessary crews ; to be ready to act, upon the first order, 
in his majesty’s service, in case, said the fifth article, which was 
the most remarkable, that the dominions of his Britannic majesty 
in Germany should be invaded on account of the interests oi* dis- 
putes whicli regard his kingdoms ; her imperial majesty declaring 
that she would look upon such an invasion as a case of the alli- 
ance of the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-two ; and 
that the said dominions should be therein comprised in this respect; 
but neither these troops nor gallies were to be put in motion, un- 
less his Britannic majesty, or his allies, should be somewhere at- 
tacked; in which case the Russian general should march, as soon 
as possible after requisition, to make a diversion with thirty thou- 
sand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry ; and should embark on 
board the gallics the other ten thousand infantry to make a des- 
cent according to tlie exigency of the affair. On the other side, 
his Britannic majesty engaged to pay to her Russian majesty an 
annual subsidy of an hundred thousand pounds sterling a-year, 
each year to be paid in advance, and to be reckoned from the day 
of the exchange of the ratifications, to the day that these troops 
should upon requisition march out 'of Russia ; from which day 
the annual subsidy to her imperial majesty W'as to be five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, to be paid ahvays four montlis in ad- 
vance, until the troops should return into the Russian dominions, 
and for three months after their return. His Britannic majesty, 
who was to be at liberty to send once every year into the said pro- 
vince of Livonia a commissary, to see and e.xamine tlie number 
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and condition of the said troops, further engaged, that in case her 
Russian majesty should be disturbed in this diversion, or attacked 
herself, he would furnish immediately the succour stipulated in 
the treaty of one thousand seven hundred and forty-two ; and that 
in case a war should break out, he would send into the Baltic a 
squadron of his ships, of a force suitable to the circumstances. 
This was the chief substance of the treaty which, by agreement of 
both parties, was to subsist for four years from tlie exchange of 
the ratifications : but in the seventh article these words were un- 
luckily inserted: “ Considering also the proximity of the countries 
wherein the diversion in question will probably be made, and 
the facility her troops will probably have of subsisting immediately 
in an enemy’s country, she takes upon herself alone, during such 
a diversion, the subsistence and treatment of the said troops by 
sea and land.” And in tlic eleventh article it was stipulated, that 
all the plunder the Russian army should take from the enemy 
should belong to them. That his Britaunic majesty, who now 
knew enough of the court of Vienna to be sensible that he could 
expect no assistance from thence, in case his German dominions 
were invaded, should enter into this convention with the Empress 
of Russia, in order to strengthen his defence upon the continent, 
was extremely natural ; especially as he had lately lived in great 
friendship with her, and her transactions with the court of France 
had been so secret, by passing through only that of Vienua, tliat 
he had not yet been informed of them ; neither had the project 
of the treaty of Versailles then come to his knowledge, or to that of 
the King of Prussia, nor had either of these princes yet made any 
formal advances to the other. 

XXIV. Tlie first intimation that appeared publicly of the ne- 
gociations of France with the Empress of Germany, was, when 
the French minister. Count d’Aubeterre, declared at Vienna, 
“ That the warlike designs with which the king his master was 
charged, were sufficiently confuted by his great moderation, of 
which all Europe had manifold proofs : that his majesty was per- 
suaded this groundless charge had given as much indignation to 
their imperial majesties as to himself ; that he was firmly resolved 
to preserve to Christendom that tranquillity which it enjoyed 
through his good faith, in religiously observing the treaty of Aix- 
la Chapelle ; but that if his Britannic majesty’s allies should take 
part in the war which was kindled in America, by furnishing suc- 
cours to the English, his majesty would be authorised to con- 
sider and treat them as principals in it.” France likewise made 
the same declaration to other courts. 

XXV. The words and stipulation in the above recited clause, 
in the seventh article of the treaty of Great Britain with Russia, 
were looked on as a menace levelled at the King of Prussia, who 
having some time found means to procure a copy of this treaty, 
and seeing it in that light, boldly declared, by his niiiiisters at all 
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tht! court!? of Europe, that he would oppose, with his utmost 
force, the entrance of any foreign troops into the empire, under 
any pretence whatever. This declaration was particularly dis- 
pleasitig to the Fre?ich who had already marched large bodies of 
troops towards the frontiers of the emj)ire, and erected several 
great magazines in Westphalia, with the permission of llie Elec- 
tor of Cologn, for which the English minister at his court was, 
in August, ordered to withdraw from thence without taking leave. 
However, as soon as this declaration of the King of Prussia was 
notified to the court of Versailles, they sent an ambassador extra- 
ordinary, the Duke de Nivernois, to Berlin, to try to persuade 
his majesty to retract his declaration, and enter into a new alli- 
ance with them. His Prussian majesty received this ambassador 
in such a manner, as seemed to denote a disposition to agree to 
every thing he had to propose. This awakened in England a 
jealousy that his declaration alone was not to be relied on, but 
that it was necessary to bring him under some solemn engage- 
ment; especially as the French had by this time a numerous army 
near the Lower Rhine, with magazines provided for their march 
all the way to Hanover; and if the King of Prussia suffered them 
to pass through bis dominions, that electorate must be swallowed 
up before the Russian auxiliaries could possibly be brought thi- 
ther, or any army be formed for protecting it*. For this reason 
a negociation was set on foot by Great Britain at Berlin; but as 
it was not concluded before the beginning of the next year, 
we shall defer entering into the particulars of it, till we come to 
that period. 

XXVI. Meanwhile the French made another attempt upon 
the court of Madrid, loudly complaining of the taking of tiieir 
two men of war by Boscawen’s squadron, before any declaration 
of war was made, representing it as a most unjustifiable proceed- 
ing, which threatened a dissolution of all faith amongst nations. 
This produced a strong memornil from Sir Benjamin Keene, our 
minister at that court, importing, "That it was well known that 
the French fleet carried troops, ammunition, and every thing 
necessary for defending the countries which the French had un- 
justly usurped in America, and'of which the English claimed the 
property : that the rules of self-defence authorise every nation to 
render fruitless any attempt that may tend to its prejudice: that 
this right had been made use of only in taking the two French 
ships of war ; and that the distinction of place mi^it be interpre- 
ted in favour of the English, seeing the two ships were taken on 
the coasts of the countries where the contest arose.” In answer to 
this observation, the French minister represented the vast num- 
ber of ships that had been taken in the European seas; for 

• Perhaps the Elector of Hanover was more afraid of the Prussian monarch 
thhn of the Most Christian King, knowing with what ease and rapidiiv tliis ea- 
lerpruing neighbour could, in a few days, subdue the whole electorate. 
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in fact the English ports soon began to be filled with them in coii> 
sequence of the general orders for making reprisats. But the 
court of Madrid was so far from being persuaded by any thing 
he could say, that it gave his Britannic majesty the strongest as- 
surances of its friendship, and of its intention to take no pai t 
in the differences between him and France, but such as should 
be conciliatory, and tending to restore the public tranquil- 
lity. ' 

XXVII. On the other hand, his Britannic majesty required, 
as King of Great Britain, the auxiliaries stipulated to hiui- by 
treaty from the empress-queen. But these were refused, under 
pretence, that as the contest between him and France related to 
America only, it was not a case of the alliance ; tliotigh at- the 
same time the French made no scruple of owning, that they in- 
tended to make a powerful descent on Great Britain early in the 
spring. Wlien, a little while after, France being employed in 
making gre^t preparations for a land war in Europe, the King 
of England required her to defend her own possessions, the 
barner in the low countries with the number of men stijrulated 
by treaty, which countries, aeqaired by Euglish'blood and Eng- 
lish treasure, had been given to her on that express condition, she 
declared that she could not spare troops for that purpose, on ac- 
count of her dangerous enemy the King of Prussia : and. after- 
wards, when he was secured by his treaty with England, she ur- 
ged that as a reason for her alliance with France. It must be 
owned, however, for the sake of historical truth, that this was no 
bad reason, considering the power, the genius, and the character 
of that prince, who hovered over her dominions with an army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand veterans. It must likewise be 
owned, that she undertook to procure the French king’s consent 
to a neutrality for Hanover, which would have effectually se- 
cured that electorate from the invasion of every other power but 
Prussia itself ; and it is no strained conjecture to suppose, that 
the dread of this very power was the true source of those connec- 
tions in Germany, which entailed such a ruinous continental war 
upon Great Britain. 

XXVIII. Though the English continued to make reprisals upon 
the French, not only in the seas of America, but also in those 
of Europe, by taking every ship Aey could meet with, and de- 
taining them, their cargoes, and crews ; yet the French, whether 
from a conciousness of their want of power by sea, or that they 
might have a more plausible plea to represent England as the ag- 
gressor, were so far from returning these hostilities, that their 
fleet, which escaped Sir Edward Hawke, having on the thirteenth 
of August, taken the Blanford ship of war with Governor Lyttel- 
ton on board, going to Carolina,, they set the governor at liberty 
as soon as the court was informed of the ship’s being brought into 
Nantes, and shortly after released both the ship and crew. How- 
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ever, at tlie same tiine, their preparations for a land war atili went 
on with great diligence, aoo their utmost arts and efforts were 
fruitlessly exerted to persuade the Spaniards and Dutch to join 
with tliein against Great Britain. 

XXIX. In England the preparations by sea became greater 
than ever, several new ships of war were put in commission, and 
many others taken into the service of the government ; the ex- 
portation of gunpowder was forbid : the bounties to seamen were 
continued, and the number of those that either entered volunta- 
rily, or were pressed, increased daily, as did also the captures 
from the French, amon^ which was the Esperance, of seventy 
guns, taken as she was gou^ from Rochefort to Brest to be man- 
ned. 'fhe land-forces of Great Britain were likewise ordered to 
be augmented ; several new regiments were raised, and all half-pay 
officers, and the out.^ensioners belonging to Cbelsea-hospital, 
were directed to send in their names, ages and time of service, 
in order that such of them as were yet able to serve might be em- 
ployed again if wanted'. The English navy, so early as in the 
month of September of this year, consisted of one ship of an hun- 
dred and ten guns, five of an hundred guns each, thirteen of ninety, 
eight of eighty, five of seventy-four, twenty-nine of seventy, 
foor of sixty-six, one of sixty-four, thirty-three of sixty, three of 
fifty-four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty-four, thirty-five of 
forty, and forty-two of twenty, fpur sloops of war, of eighteen 
guns each, two of sixteen, eleven of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, 
and oue of ten, besides a great number of bomb-ketches, fire- 
ships, and tenders ; a force sufficient to oppose the united mari- 
time strength of all the powers in Europe; whilst that of the. 
I'reuch, even at the end of this year, and including the ships then 
upon the stocks, amounted to no more than six ships of eighty , 
guns, twenty-one of seventy-four, one of seventy-two, four of se- 
venty, thirty-one of sixty-four, two of sixty, six of fifty, and thirty- 
two frigates. 

XXX. Such wag the situation of the two kingdoms, when on 
the thirteenth of November, the parliament met, and hu majesty 
opened the session with a ^eech from the throne, in which he 
acquainted them — “ 'Fhat the most proper measures had been 
taken to protect our possessions in America, and to regain such 
parts thereof as had been encroached upon,^ or invaded; that to. 
preserve his people from the calamities of war, as well as to pre- 
vent a general war from being lighted up in Europe, he had been 
always ready to accept reasonaQe and honourable terms of ac- 
commodation, but that none such had been proposed by France : 
that be had also confined his views and operations to hinder 
France from making new encroachments, or supporting those 
already made ; to exert his people’s right to a satisfaction for hos- 
tilities committed in time of profound peace, and to disappoint 
such .dr-signs, as, from various appearances and preparations. 
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there wai reason to think had been formed against his khigduni') 
smd dominions : that the King of Spain earnestly wished the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity, arid had given assurances of 
bis intention to continue in the same pacific sentimq|its : that he 
himself had greatly increased his naval armaments, and augment- 
ed his land-forces in such a manner as might be least burtheiisome ; 
and, finally, that he had concluded a treaty with the li^press of 
Russia, and another with the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, which 
should be laid before them.^’^ 

XXXI. In answer to tliis speech, both Houses voted most 
loyal addresses, but not without a warm opposition, in eacii, to 
some of the particular expressions ; for it having been proposed 
in the House of Lords to insert in their address the words follow- 
ing, viz. “ That they looked upon themselves as obliged, by the 
strongest ties of duty,, gratitude and honour, to stand by and sup- 
port his majesty in all such wise and necessary measures and en- 
gagements as his majesty might have taken in vindication of the 
rights of his crown, or to defeat any attempts which might be 
luiide by France, in resentment for such measures, and to assist 
his majesty in disappointing or repelling all such enterprises as 
might be formed, not only against his kingdoms but also against 
any other of bis dominions (though not bemnging to the crown of 
Great Britain; in case they shonld be attack^ on account of the 
part which his majesty had taken for maintaining the essential in- 
terests of his kingdoms the inserting of these words in their ad- 
dress Was opposed by Earl Temple and several other lords ; be- 
cause^ by the first part of tliem they engaged to approve of the 
treaties with Russia and Hesse-Cassel, neither of which they had 
ever seen ; nor could it be supposed that either of them could be' 
of any advantage to this nation ; and by the second part of these 
words it seemed to be resolved, to engage this nation in a conti- 
nental connection for the defence of Hanoverj which it was im- 
possible for England to support, and which would be so far from 
being of any advantage to it at sea, or in America, that it might 
at laft dibble the nation from defending itself in eitlier of those 
parts of the world. But upon putting the question, tlie in- 
serting of these words was agreed to by a great majority, and ac- 
cordingly they stand as part of the address of the House upon that 
occasion. 

XXXII. To this remarkable address his majesty returned the 
following as remarkable answer: “My Lords, I give you my 
hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate address. I see with 
the greatest satisfaction, the zeal you express for my person and 
government, and for the tme interest of your country,' w hich I 
am determined to adhere to. Hie assurances which you give me 
for the defence of my territories abroad, are a strong proof of 
your affection for me, and regard for my honour. Nothing shall 
divert me from pursuing those measures which will effectually 
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maintain the possessions and rights of my kingdoms, and procure 
reasonable and honourable terms of accommodation.” — The ad- 
dress of the House of Commons breathed the same spirit of zeal 
and gratituaie, and was full of the warmest assurances of a ready 
' support of his majesty, «ind of his foreign dominions, if attacked 
in resentment of his maintaining the rights of his crown and king- 
dom ; and his majesty’s answer to it was to the same effect as 
that to the House of Lords. The same, or nearly the same words, 
relating to the treaties concluded by his majesty, and to the de- 
fence of his foreign dominions, were proposed to be inserted in 
this address, which was opposed by William Pitt, Esq. then pay- 
master of his majesty’s forces j the Right Hon. Henry Legge, Esq. 
then chancellor and under-treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer, 
and one of the commissioners of the treasury; and by several 
other gentlemen in high posts under the government, as well as 
by many others : but, upon putting the question, it was by a con- 
siderable majority agreed to insert the words objected to; and 
very soon after, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and most, if not all, of tlie 
gentlemen who had appeared in the opposition, were dismissed 
from their employments. In the mean time, a draft came over 
from Russia for part of the new subsidy stipulated to that crown; 
but some of the ministry, who were then at the head of the finances, 
refused to pay it, at least before the treaty should be approved of 
by parfianient. 

XXXllI. Sir Thomas Robinson had not been long in posses- 
sion of the office of secretary of state, before it was generally per- 
ceived, that, though an honest, well meaning man, and a favorite 
with the king, his abilities were not equal to the functions of that 
post. Much less were they so at this juncture, when the nation 
was on the point of being engaged in a difficult and expensive 
war, and plunged into foreign measures and connections, which 
would require the utmost skill of an able politician to render them 
palatable to the people. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though they 
scarce ever agreed in any other particular, had generally united 
in opposing his measures, and their superior influence in the 
House of Commons, and universally acknowledged abilities, tho' 
of very different kinds had always prevailed, uncommon as it was 
to see two persons who held considerable places under the go- 
vernment, one of them being paymaster-general, and the other 
secretary at war, oppose, upon almost every occasion a secretary 
of state who was supposed to know and speak the sentiments of 
his master. Sir Thomas himself soon grew sensible of his want 
of sufficient weight in the senate of the nation; and therefore, of 
his own accord, on the tenth of November, wisely and dntifully 
resigned the seals of his office to his majesty, who delivered them 
to Mr. Fox and appointed Sir Thomas master of the wardrobe, 
with a pension to him during his life, and after his death to his 
sons. Lord Barrington succeeded Mr. Fox as secretary at war ; 
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aod soon after Sir George Lyttelton was made ciiancellor of tlie 
exchequer, and a Lord of the treasury, in the room of Mr. Leggc, 
who had declared himself against the new continental system. 
However, notwithstanding these changes in the ministry, very 
warm debates arose in both Houses, when the treaties of Russia 
and Hesse-Cassel came to be considered by them : some of the 
members were for referring them to a committee : but this motion 
was over-ruled, in consideration of his majesty’s having engaged 
iu them to guard against a storm that seemed ready to break upon 
his electoral dominions, merely on account of our quarrel with the 
French. They were at length approved of by a majoiity of three 
hundred and eighteen against one hundred and twenty-six in the 
House of Coimnons; and by eighty-four against eleven in the 
House of Lords. 

XXXIV. The House of Commons then proceeded to provide 
for the service of the ensuing year, and for the deticieiices of the 
provisions for the former. Fifty thousand seamen including nine 
tliousand one hundred and thirty-eight marines, were voted, on 
the twenty-fourth of November, for the service of the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, together with two millions 
six hundred thousaird pounds for their main ten an ce, and lltirty- 
fotir thousand two hundred and sixty-three land soldiers, with 
nine hundred and tliirty thousand six hundred and three pounds; 
six shillings, and nine pence, for their support. An hundred 
thousand pounds were voted as a subsidy to the Empress of Rus- 
sia; fifty-four thousand one hundred and forty pounds twelve shil- 
lings, and six-pence, to the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and ten 
thousand pounds to the Elector of Bavaria. 

XXXV. During these transactions, tlie public was over- 
whelmed with consternation, by the tidings of a dreadful earth- 
quake, which, on the first of November, shook all Spain and 
Portugal, and many other places in Europe, and laid the city of 
Lisbon in ruins. , When the news of this great calamity first 
reached England, it was feared the consequences of it might 
afiect our public credit, considering the vast interest which the 
English merchants had iu the Portuguese trade : but, fortunately, 
it afterwards proved inconsiderable, in comparison of what had 
been apprehended : the quarter iu which the English chiefly 
lived, and where they had tlieir warehouses, having suffered the 
least of any part of the city ; and most of the English merchants 
then residing there, together with their families, being at 'their 
country-houses to avoid the insults to which they might have been 
exposed from the Portuguese populace, during the celebration 
of their auto-<ia-J'e, which was kept that very day. The two first 
shocks of this dreadful visitation continued near a quarter of an 
hour, after which the water of the river Tagus rose perpendi- 
cularly above twenty feet, and subsided to its natural bed in less 
than a minute. Great numbers of houses, of which this cky 
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theo contaiDed about thirty-six thousand, extending in length near 
six miles, in form of a crescent, on the ascent of a hill, upou.tiie 
north shore of the mouth of the river Tagus, witliin nine miles 
from the ocean, were thrown down by the repeated commotions 
of the earth, together with several magnificent churches, mo- 
nasteries, and public buildings. But what entirely completed the 
ruin of this then most opulent capital of the Portuguese domi- 
nions, was a devouring conflagration, partly fortuitous or natural, 
but chiefly occasioned by a set of impious villains, who, unawcd 
by the tremendous scene at that very instant passing before their 
eyes, with a wickedness scarcely to be credited, set fire even to 
the falling edifices in diflerent parts of the city, to increase the 
general confusion, that they might have the better opportunity tp 
rob and plunder their already desolated fellow-citizens. Out of 
three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, which lisbon was 
then supposed to contaiu, about ten thousand perished by this cala- 
mity ; and the survivors, deprived of their habitations, and des- 
titute even of the necessaries of life, wpre forced to seek for 
shelter in the open fields. 

XXXVI. As soon as his majesty received an account of tliis 
deplorable event, from his ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
he sent a message to both houses of parliament, on the twenty- 
eighth of November, acquainting them therewith, and desiring 
their concurrence and assistance towards speedily relieving tlie 
unhappy sufferers ; and the parliament tliereupon, to the. honour 
of British humanity, unanimously voted, on the eighth of De- 
cember, a gift of au hundred thousand pounds for the distressed 
people of Portugal. A circumstance which euliauces the merit 
of this action is, that though the Elnglish tliemselves were, at 
that very time, in great want of grain, a considerable part of the 
sura was sent in corn, flour, rice, and a large quantity of beef 
from Ireland : supplies which came very seasonably for the poor 
Portuguese, who were in actual want of the necessaries of life. 
Their king was so affected by this instance of British generosity, 
that, to show his gratitude for the timely relief, he ordered Mr. 
Castres, the British resident ut his court, to give the preference, 
in the distribution of these supplies, to the British subjects who 
had suffered by the earthquake, accordingly, about a thirtieth 
' part of the provisions, and two thousand pounds in money, were 
set apart for that purpose ; and his Portuguese Majesty returned 
his thanks, in very warm lerins, to the British crown and nation. 

XXXVIl. The report of an intended invasion of these king- 
doms by tlie French increasing daily, on the twenty-second day of 
January Lord Barrington as Secretary at War, laid before the 
house an estimate for defraying the charge of ten new regiments 
of foot, over and above the tliirty-four thousand two hundred and 
sixty-three land soldiers before ordered tobe raued; and a sum of 
ninety. one thousimd nine hundred and nineteen pounds, ten sbil- 
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lings, was voted for tlicse additional forces : upon anotbr.r estimate 
presented a little after bjr .tbe same lord, and founded upon the same 
reasons, for raising, for the further defence of the kingdoui, 
eleven troops of light dragoons, fortr-nine thousand sis hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds eleven shillings and three-pence, were 
voted for the ensuing year: together with eiglity-one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds sixteen shillings for a regiment 
of foot to be raised in North- America; two hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand five hundred and thirty-four pounds seventeen 
shillings and ten-pence halfpenny, for tlie maintenance of our 
' forces already established in our American colonies ; and seventy- 
nine thousand nine hundred and fifteen pounds six shillings, for 
vi.T regiments of foot from Ireland, to serve in North-America 
and the Kast-ludies. Besides all these supplies, Mr. Fox, on 
the twenty-eighth of January, presented to the house a message 
from the king, desiring them to take into consideration the faillv- 
fill services of the people of New-England, and of some other parts 
of North-America ; upon which one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand pounds more were voted, and five thousand pounds as a re- 
ward to Sir William Johnson in particular. In short, including 
several other sums, as well for defraying tlie expence of the army 
and navy, as for a subsidy of twenty thousand pounds to the 
King of PnisMa, and one hundred and twenty-one thousand four 
huudred and forty-eeven pounds two shillings and six-pence, for 
Hanoverian troops, of which two last article further notice .will 
be taken hereafter, the whole of the supplies granted by parlia- 
ment in this session amounted to seven millions two hundr^ and 
twenty-nine thousand one hundred and seventeen pounds four 
shillings and six-peace three farthings. For raising this sum, 
besides the malt-tax, and the land tax of four shillings in the 
jiound, the whole produce of the sinkiug-fund, from the fifth of 
January .one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, till it should 
amount to <me million five hundred and fifty-five thousand nine 
hundred and fifty- five pounds eleven shillings and eleven-pence 
halfpenny was ordered to be applied thereunto ; together with a 
' million to be raised by loans or exchequer bills, at three per cent, 
interest : one million five hundred thousand pounds to be raised 
by the sale of redeemable annuities at three and a half per qent. 
and five hundred thousand pounds to be raised by a lottery, at 
three per cent. All which sums, with eighty-three thousand four 
hundred and tyveive pounds two shillings and five-pence half- 
penny, then remaining in the exchequer, amounted to seven mil- 
lions four hundred and twenty-seven thousand two hundred and 
sixty-one pounds five shillings and sevcu-pence. 

XXXVIII. The clause mserted in the mutiny bill last year, 
subjecting ali-oificete and soldiers raised in America, by autho- 
rity of the respective governors or governments there, to the 
same rules and articles of war, and the- same penalties and 
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pui)ial:meiit$, as the British forces were liable to ; the act passed 
at tile same time for regulating the marine forces, while on shore, 
and that for the more speedy cud effectaal ntauning of his ma- 
jesty’s navy, were not only confirmed now ; but it was further 
enacted, with respect to this last, as well as for the more speedy 
and effectual recruiting of his majesty’s land forces, that the 
commissioners appointed by the present act, should be empowered 
to raise and levy within their respective jurisdictions, such able- 
bodied men as did not follow any lawful calling or employment : 
or had not some other lawful and sufficient suppoit; and might 
order, wherever and whenever they pleased, a general search to * 
be made for such persons, in order to their being brought before 
them to be examined ; nay, that the parish or town officers might, 
without any such order, search for and ^ecure such persons, in 
order to convey them before the said commissioners to be ex- 
amined ; that if any three commissioners should find any person, 
80 brought before them, to be within the above description, aud 
if the recruiting officer attending should judge him to be a mau 
fit for his Majesty’s service, they should cause him to be de- 
livered to such officer, who might secure him in any place of 
safety provided by the justices of peace for that purpose, or 
even in any public prison ; and that every such man was from 
that time to be deemed a listed soldier, and not to be taken out 
of his majesty’s service by any process, other than for some 
criminal matter. 'Nothing could more plainly show either the 
zeal of the parliament for a vigorous prosecution of the war, or 
their confidence in the justice and moderation of our ministry, 
than their agreeing to this act, which was to continue in force till 
the end of the next session : and which, in the hands of a wicked 
and enterprising administration, might have been made such an 
use of, as would have been inconsistent with that security which 
is provided by our happy constitution for the liberty of the sub- 
ject. ^ • 

XXXIX. The next object of the immediate attention of 
parliament in this session was the raising of a new regiment of 
foot in North-Auicrica ; for which purpose the sum of eighty- 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight pounds sixteen 
shilUngs, to which the estimate thereof amounted, was voted. 
'Hiis regiment, which was to consist of four battalions of a thou- 
sand men each, was intended to be raised chiefly out of the Ger- 
mans and Swiss, who, for many years past, had .annually trans- 
ported themselves in great numbers to the British plantations in 
America, where waste lands had been assigned them upon the 
frontiers of the provinces ; but, very injudiciously, no care had 
been taken to intermix them with the English inhabitants of the 
place. To this circumstance it is owing, that they have con- 
tinued to correspond and converse only with one another ; so 
thaf very few of them, even of those who have been born there, 
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have yet teamed to speak or understand the English tongue. 
However, as they were all zealous Protestants, and in general 
strong hardy men, and accustomed to the climate, it was judged 
that a regiment of good and faithful soldiers might be raised out 
of them, particularly proper to oppose the French : but to this - 
end it was necessary to appoint some officers, especially sub- 
alterns, who understood military discipline, and could speak the 
German language ; and as a sufficient number of such could not 
he found among the English officers, it was necessary to bring 
over and grant commissions to several German and Swiss officers 
and engineers ; but this step, by the act of settlement, could not 
be taken without the authority of parliament, an act was now 
passed for enabling his majesty to grant commissions to a cer- 
tain number of foreign Protestants, who had served abroad as 
officers or engineers, to act and rank as officers or engineers in 
America only. An act was likewise passed in this session strictly 
forbidding, under pain of death, any of his majesty’s subjects to 
serve as officers under the French king, or to inlist as soldiers in 
his service, without his iimjesty’s previous licence ; and also for 
obliging such of his majesty’s subjects as should, in time to 
come, accept of commissions in the Scotch brigade in the Dutch 
service, to take the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, on pain of 
forfeiting five hundred pounds., 

XL. As it had been resolved, in the beginning of the preced- 
ing summer, to build vessels of force upon the lake Ontario, an 
act was now passed for extending the maritime laws of England, 
relating to the government of his majesty’s ships and forces by 
sea, to such officers, seamen, and others, as should serve on 
board his majesty’s ships or vessels employed upon the lakes, 
great waters, or rivers in North America: and also, but not with- 
out opposition to this last, for the better recruiting of his ma- 
jesty’s forces upon the continent of America : to which end, by 
a new clause now added to a former act, a recruiting, officer 
w'as empowered to iiilist and detain an indented servant, even 
though his master should reclaim him, upon paying to the master 
such a sum as two justices of peace within the precinct should 
adjudge to be a reasonable equivalent for the original purchase- 
iiioney and the remaining time such servant might have to serve. 

XLI. The intestine broils of Ireland were happily composed 
this year, by the prudent management of the Marquis of Ilart- 
iiigton, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. By his steady and dis- 
interested conduct, his candour and humanity, the Irish were not 
only brought to much better temper, even among themselves, 
than they were before their l.ite outrageous riots and dangerous 
dissensions happened ; but also prevailed upon to acquiesce in 
the measures of England, w ithout this last being obliged to give 
up any one point of her superiority. The leading men in the 
parliament of Ireland were the first that conformed : and though 
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tlic fonnent contimied very high for tome time after, among the 
middling and lower ranks of people, it was at length entirely 
allayed by the wisdom of tl>e lord-lieutenant, and the excellent 
law, which he encouraged and passed for the benefit of that 

nation*. The P of Ireland, who had been very busy 

in fomenting many of the late disturbances, was, by his majesty’s 
command, struck oflF the list of privy-counsellors : and the greatest 
part of those patriots, whom faction had turned out of their em- 
ployments there, were re-instated with honour. 

XLll. 'I'he parliament of England, which had adjourned on 
the twenty-third of December, met again : the House of Com- 
mons on the thirteenth of January, and the Lords on the nine- 
teenth. On the sixteenth of the same mouth, the treaty between 
his Britannic Majesty and the King of Prussia was signed, im- 
porting, that, for the defence of their common country, Ger- 
many, and ill order to preserve her peace and tranquillity, which 
it was feared was in danger of being disturbed, on account of the 
disputes in America, the two kings, for that end only, entered 
into a convention of neutpility, by which they reciprocally bound 
Ibemselves not to suffer foreign troops of any nation whatsoever 
to enter into Germany, or pass through it during the troubles 
aforesaid, and tlie consequences that might result from them ; but 
to oppose the same witn their utmost might, in order to secure 
Germany from the calamities of war, maintain her fuiidanicutal 
laws and constitutions, and preserve her peace uninterrupted. 
Thus, tlie late treaty with Russia was virtually renounced, 'rheir 
majesties, moreover, seized this favourable opportunity to adjust 
the differences that had subsisted between them, in relation to the 
remainder of the Silesia loan due to the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, and the indemnification claimed by the subjects of his 
Prussian Majesty for their losses by sea during the late war ; so 
tliat the attachment laid on the said debt was agreed to be taken 
off, as soon as the ratification of this treaty should be exchanged. 

XLllI. On the twenty-first of January the house took into 
consideration the laws then in being relating to the militia of tliis 
kingdom ; and, finding them insufficient, ordered a new bill to be 
prepared, and brought in, for the better regulating of the militia 
forces in the several counties of England. A bill was accord- 
iDgly prepared to that effect, and presented to the house on the 

• Amonn other olijccts of the attentimi of the legisMture of ihM cooiitry, 
ten liiouMnd pounds were granted for making the river Nore navigable from llie 
city of Kilkenny to tlie town nt Iiiiiestalge; twenty tlmusand pounds towards 
enrrying on an mland navigntiun from the city of Oubliii to tlie river Shannon ; 
four thousand pounds fur making the river Newry navigable; a tbnnsand 
pounds a year for two years, for the encouragement of English Prolesiniit 
schools; several sums to be distriliutcd in premiums, for the eiKOuragbment 
of the cambric, hempen, and Basen mnouiacturea ; and three hundred thousand 
pounds to his maiesly, towards supporting tlie several branches of tlie establish, 
mem, and for deiiajiiig tlw espeiices of the govemineni frir two years. 
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twelfth of March by the Hon. Charles Townshend, Esq. who, 
to his honour, was one of the chief promoters of it. After re- 
ceiving many amendments in the House of Commons, it was ou 
the tenth of May passed, and sent to the Lords : but several ob- 
jections being made to it by some of the peers, and it seeming to 
them tliat some further amendments were still necessary, which 
they thought they could not in that session spare time to con- 
sider 'so maturely as the importance of the subject required, a 
negative of tifty-nine against twenty-three was put upon the mo- 
tion for passing the bill ; tliough every one must have been sensible, 
not only of the propriety, but even of the absolute necessity of 
such a law, which was ardently desired by the w hole nation. 

XLIV. On the twenty-seventh of May his majesty wont to 
the House of Peers, and, after having given the royal assnit to the 
hills then depending, thanked his parliament, in a speech from 
the throne, for their vigorous and effectual support. He ac- 
quainted them, that the injuries and hostilities w hich had beei. fi>/ 
some time committed by the French against his dominions and 
subjects, were then followed by the actual invasion of the island 
of Minorca, though guaranteed to lihn by all the great powers 
in Europe, and particularly by the French king : that he had, 
therefore, fouml himself obliged, in vindication of the honour of 
his crown, and of the rights of his people, to declare war in 
form against France ; and that he relied on the Divine Protection, 
and the vigorous assistance of his faithful subjects, in so just a 
cause. I'lic parliament was then adjourned to the eighteenth of 
June; and from thence afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and 
then it was prorogued. _ 
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CHAP. V. 

I. Ijilter from M.RoHilU lo the Secretary of State. II. The Itro 
tuitions recriminate on each other. HI. The French threaten 
Great liritaiu icith an invasion. IV. Requisition of six thou- 
sand Dutch troops nccordiug to treaty. V. Message from the 
King to the Fariiament. VI. // bodif of JJessians and Hano- 
verians transported into England. V ll. French preparations 
at Toulon. VlII. Admiral liyng sails for the Mediterranean. 
IX. He arrives at Gibraltar. X. Engages M.de la Galis- 
sonniere of Minorca. XI. And returns to Gibraltar. XII. 
Ferment of the people at home. XIII. Admiral liyng super- 
seded, and sent home prisoner. XIV. Account of the siege 
of St, Philip’s fort, in Minorca. XV. Precautions taken 
bq General Blakeney. XVI. Siege commenced. XVII. 
English squadron appears. XVI II. General attack of the 
Korks. XIX. The garrison capitulates. XX. Sir F.dicard 
Haicke sails to Minorca. XaI. R^oicings in France, and 
V clamours in England. XXII. Gallantry of Fortnnatus 
IVright. XXI 1 1. General Blakeney created a Baron. XXIV. 
Measures taken for the defence of Great Britain. XXV. Pro- 
clamation. XaVI. Earl of Loudoun appointed Commander 
in Chief in America. XXV'II. His Britannic Majesty's de- 
claration of scar. XXVllI. Substance of the French King’s 
declaration. XXIX. Address of the City of London. X X X . 
'J'rial of General Foteke^ XXXI. Affairs of America. 
XXXll. Colonel Bradstreet defeats a body of French on the 
river Onondaga. XXXIII. Earl of Loudoun arrives at 
Hetr-York. XXXIV. Osaego reduced by the enemy. 
XX XV^ further proceedings in America. XXXVI. Naval 
operations in that countrq. XXXVIl. Transactions in the 
Fast-Indies. XXXV III. Calcutta besieged by the Ficeroy of 
Bengal. XXXIX. Deplorable fate of those v ho perished in 
the dungeon there. XL. Additional cruelties exercised on Mr. 
Holsell. XLI. Resolution against Angria. XLII. fort of 
Geria taken by Admiral Watson ana Mr. Clive. XLIII. 
Their subsequent proceedings in the river Ganges. 

I. TN the month of January, Mr. Fox, lately appointed secre- 
tary of state, received a letter from M. Houili4, minister 
and secretary of state for foreign affairs to the King of France, 
expostulating, in the name of his sovereign, upon tlie orders and 
instructions for comniitling hostilities, which his Britannic Ma- 
jesty had given to General Braddock and Admiral Boscawen, in 
diametrical opposition to the most solemn assurances so often 
repeated by word of month as well as in writing. He com- 
plained of the insult which had been offered to his master’s flag 
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in attacking and taking two of his ships in the open sea, without 
any previous declaration of war; as also by coniinittiiig depreda- 
tions on the commerce of his Most Christian Majesty’s subjects, 
in contempt of the law of nations, the faith of treaties, and the 
usages established among civilized nations. He said, the sen- 
timents and character of his Britannic Majesty gave the king 
his master room to expect, that at his return to London he would 
disavow the conduct of his admiralty ; but seeing that, instead of 
punishing, he rather encouraged those who had been guilty of 
such depredations, his Most Christiaii Majesty would be deemed 
deficient in what he oweil to his own glory, the dignity of his 
crown, and the defence of his people, if he deferred any longer 
demanding a signal reparation for the outrage done to the French 
flag, and the damage sustained by his subjects. He, therefore, 
demanded immediate and full restitution of all the French ships, 
which, contrary to law and dccornm had been taken by the Eng- 
lish navy, together with all the othcers, soldiers, mariners, gnus, 
stores, and merchandize. He declared that should this restitution 
be made, he should be w illing to engage in a ncgociation for what 
further satisfaction he might claim, and continue desirous to see 
the diHerenccs relating to America determined by a solid and 
equitable accommodation ; but if contrary to all hopes, these de- 
mands should be rejected, he would consider such a denial of 
justice as the must authentic declaration of war, and as a formed 
design in the court of London to disturb the peace of Europe. 
'I'o thw peremptory remonstrance the British secretary was di- 
rected to answer, that though the King of England would readily 
consent to an equitable and solid acconinnidation ; he would nut 
comply with the demand of immediate and full restitution as a 
preliminary condition; for his majesty had taken no steps but 
such as were rendered Just and indispensible by the hostilities 
which the French began in time of profound peace, and a proper 
regard fur his own honour, the rights and possessions of his 
crown, and tire security of his kingdoms. 

H. Without all doubt the late transactions had aflfordjd spe- 
cious arguineiits fur both nations to impeach the conduct of each 
other. The French court, conscious of their encroachments in 
Nova-Scotia, affected to draw a shade of these,, as particulars be- 
longing to a disputed territory, and to divert the attention to the 
banks of the Ohio, where Jamoiivilie and his detachment had 
been attacked and massacred by the English, without the least 
provocation. They likewrise inveighed against the capture of 
their ships, before any declaration of war, as flagrant acts of 
piracy ; and some neutral powers of Europe seemed to consider 
them in the same point of view. It was certainly high time to 
check the insolence of the French by force of arms, and surely 
this might have been as effectually and expeditiously exerted 
under the 'usual sanction of a formal declaration ; tlie omission 
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of which exposed die admioistration to the censure of our neigli- 
boiirs, and fixed the imputation of fraud and free-booting on tlie 
beginning of the war. The ministry was said to liave delayed 
the ceremony of pronouncing yar from political considerations, 
supposing that, siiuuld the French be provoked into the brat de- 
claration of tliis kind, the powers of Europe would consider his 
Most Ciiristian Majesty as die aggressor, and Great Britain would 
reap all die fruits ^ the defensive alliances in which she had en- 
gaged. But nothing could be more weak and frivolous dtan 
sudi a conjecture, 'llie aggressor is he who first violates the 
peace; and every ally will interpret the aggression according to 
bis own interest and convenience. The administration maintained 
the appearance of candour in the midst of their hostilities. 'I'lie 
inercliant ships, of which a great number had been taken from 
the French, were not sold and divided among the captors, accord-' 
ing to the practice of war; but carefully sequestered, with all 
their cargoes and effects, in order to be restored to their right 
owners, in case the disputes between the two nations should not 
be productive of an open rupture. In this particular, however, 
ir W. 1 S pity that a little commuii sense had not been blended with 
their hunuiirabte intention. Great part of the cargoes consisted 
of fisli, and other perishable commodities, which we/e loft to rot 
and pntrify, and afterwards thrown overboard, to prevent con- 
tagion; so that the owners and captors were equally disap- 
pointed, and the valne of them lost to both nations. 

III. The court of Versailles, while diey presented Tcnioii- 
straiices which they knew would prove ineflcctual, and exclaimed 
against the conduct of Great Britain with all the arts of calumny 
and exaggeration at every court in Christendom, GOiitiuued never- 
theless to make such preparations as denoted a design to p/osc- 
eute the war wkii uncommon vigour. They began to repair and 
fortify Dunkirk : orders were published, that all British subjects 
should quit the doniiiiiuns of France; many English vessels were 
seized in the diflferent ports of that kingdom, and ikeir crews 
sent to prison. .At the same time an edict was issued, inviting 
the F'rencb subjects to equip privateers, oft'eriiig a premiiiiii of 
forty livres for every guii, and as much for every man they shonlii 
take from the enemy ; and promising that, in case a peace sbouhl 
be speedily concluded, tlie king would purchase the privateers at 
prime cost. They employed great numbers of artilicers and 
seamen in equipping a formidable squadron of ships at Brest ; 
and assembling a strong body of land forces, as well as a con- 
siderable number of transports, threatened the island of Great 
Britain with a dangerous invasion. 

IV. TTie English people were seized with consternation : the 
ministry were alarmed and perplexed. Colonel Y orke, the Bii- 
tish resident at the Hague, was ordered by his majesty to make 
requisition of the six' thousand men whom the States-General are 
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obliged bj treaty to furnink, when Great Britain ahall be threat^ 
ened with an invasion : and in February he presented a memorial 
for this purpose. Monsieur d’Affry, the French king’s minister 
at the Hague, having received intimation of his demand, produced 
a counter-mdnorial from his master, charging the English as the 
aggressors, and giving tlie States-Geiieral plainly to understand, 
that, should they grant the succours demanded by Great Britain, 
he would consider their compliance as an act of hostility against 
himself. The Dutch, though divided among themselves bv fac- 
tion, were unauimously averse to any measure that might involve 
them in the approaching war. Their commerce was in a great 
measure decayed, and their finances were too much exhausted to 
admit of an immediate augmentation of their forces, which for 
many other reasons they strove to avoid. 'I'hey foresaw a great 
increase of trade in their adhering to a punctual neutralitv : they 
were afraid of the French by land, and jealous of the English by 
sea; and, perhaps, enjoyed the prospect of seeing these two 
proud and powerful nations humble and impoverish each other. 
Certain it is, the States-General protracted their answer to Mr. 
Yorke’s memorial by such affected delays, that the court' of I..on- 
don perceived their intention, and, in order to avoid the mortifi- 
cation of a flat denial, the king ordered his resident to acquaint 
the Princess Regent, that he would not insist upon tliis demand. 
Tlie States, thus freed from their perplexity, at length delivered 
an answer to Mr. Vorke, in which they expatiated on tlie diffi- 
culties they were laid under, and thanked his Britannic Majesty 
for having freed them by his declaration from that embarrassment 
into which they were thrown by his first demand and the counter- 
incmorial of the French minister. The real sentiments of those 
people, however, more plainly appeared in tlie previous resolution 
delivered to the States of Holland by the towns of Amsterdam, 
Dort, Haerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, and Enckhuysen, declaring 
flatly that England was uncontrovertibly the aggressor in Europe, 
by seizing a considerable number of French vessels; that the 
threatened invasion of Great Britain did not affect the republic’s 
guarantee of the protestant succession, inasmuch as it was only 
intended to obtain reparation for the injury sustained by the sub- 
jects of his Most Christian Majesty ; Anally, that the succours 
demanded could be of no advantage to the king of England, as 
it appeared by the declaration of his Most Christian Majesty; 
that their granting these succours would immediately lay them 
under a necessity of demanding in their turn, assistance from 
Great Britain. From this way of arguing, the English may per- 
ceive what they have to expect in cases of emergency from the 
friendship of their nearest allies, who must always be furnished 
with the same excuse, whenever they find it convenient or neces- 
sary to their own interest. Such a consideration, joined to other 
concurring motives, ought to induce the British legislature to 
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withdraw its dependence from all fpreign connections, and pro- 
vide such a constitutional force within itself, as will be fully sul- 
ficient to bulfle hll the efforts of an external enemy. The appre- 
hensions and distraction of the people at this juncture plainly 
evinced the expediency of such a national force; but different 
parties were divided in their opinions about the nature of such a 
provision. Some of the wannest friends of their country proposed 
a well regulated militia, as an institution that would effectually 
answer the purpose of defending a wide extended sea-coast from 
invasion ; while, on the other hand, this proposal was ridiculed 
and refuted as impracticable or useless by all the retainers to the 
court, and all the officers of the standing army. In the mean time, 
as the experiment could not be immediately tried, and the present 
juncture demanded some instant determination, recourse was had 
to a foreign remedy. 

V. Towards the latter end of March, the king sent a written 
message to parliament, intimating, that he had received repeated 
advices from different persons and places, that a design had been 
formed by the French court to invade Great Britain or Ireland; 
and the great preparations of forces, ships, artillery, and warlike 
stores, then notoriously making in the ports of France opposite 
to the British coasts, together with the language of tlie French 
ministers in some foreign courts, left little room to doubt the re- 
ality of such a design : that his majesty had augmented his forces 
both by sea and land, and taken proper measures and precautions 
for putting his kingdom in a posture of defence : that, in order 
further to strengthen himself, he had made a requisition of a body 
of Hessian troops, pursuant to the late treaty, to be forthwith 
brought over, and for that purpose ordered transports to be pre- 
pared ; that he doubted not of being enabled and supported by his 
parliament in taking such measures as might be conducive to an 
end so essential to the honour of his crown, the preservation of 
the protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of these king- 
doms. This message was no sooner received, than both Houses 
voted, composed, and presented very warm and affectionate ad- 
dresses in which his majesty was thanked for the requisition he had 
made of the Hessian troops ; a measure which at any other 
time would have been stigmatized with all the satire and rhetoric of 
the opposition. 

VI. Even this precaution was not thought sufficient to secure 
the island, and quiet the terrors of the people. In a few days 
Mr. Fox, the new minister, encouraged by the unanimity which 
had appeared so conspicuous in the motions for the late addresses, 
ventured to move again, in the House of Commons, that another 
address should be presented to the king, beseeching his majesty, 
that for the more effectual defence of this island, and for the better 
security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, against the 
threatened attack by a foreign enemy, he would be graciously 
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pleased to order twelve battalions of bis electoral troops tog^other 
with the usual detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought into 
this kingdom. There was a considerable party in the House to 
whom such a motion was odious and detestable : but considering 
the critical situation of affairs, they were afraid that a direct op- 
position might expose them to a more odious suspicion ; they, 
therefore, moved for the order of the day, and insisted on the 
question’s being put upon that motion; but it was carried in the 
negative by a considerable majoritv, which also agreed to the other 
proposal. The resolution of the House was communicated to the 
Lords, who unanimously concurred ; and their joint address being 
presented, his majesty assured them he would immediately comply 
with '.heir request. Accordingly, .«uch expedition was used, that 
in the course of the next month both Hanoverians and Hessians 
arrived in Engl.ind, and encamped in different parts of tliekingdum. 
— As the fears of an invasion subsided in the minds of die (>cu- 
ple, their antipathy to these foreign auxiliaries emerged. They 
were beheld with the eyes of jealousy, suspicion and disdain. 
They were treated with contempt, reserve and rigour. The mi- 
nisiry was execrated fur having reduced the nation to such a low 
circumstance of disgrace, as that they should owe their security 
to (tennan mercenaries. 'Ehere were not wanting some incen- 
diaries,' who circulated hints and insinuations, that tlie kingdom 
had been purposely left unprovided; and that the natives of South 
Riit.iin had been formerly subdued and expelled by a body of 
Saxon auxiliaries, whom they had hired for their preservation. 
In a word, the doubts and suspicions of a people naturally blunt 
and jealous were inthimed to such a degree of animosity that no- 
thing would have restrained them from violent acts of out-rage, 
but the most orderly, modest, and inoffensive behaviour by which 
both the ilanoveriuus and Hessians were distinguished. 

\ 1 1. L'nder the clonk of an invading armament which engrossed 
the nttenlinu of the Hrilish nation, the French were actually ein- 
ploved in prepanitiuns for an expedition which succeeded ac- 
coiding to their wish. In the beginning of the ^ear, advice was 
received that a French squadron would soon be in a condition to 
sail from 'roidon: this was afterwards confirmed by repeated in- 
telligence, not only from foreign gazettes, but also from English 
ministers and consuls residing in Spain and Italy. They affirmed 
that the Toulon squadron con.sisted of twelve or fifteen ships of 
the line, with a great nuinber of transports; that they were sup- 
plied with provision for two months only, consequently could not 
be intended for America ; and that strong bodies of troops were 
on their march from different parts of the French dominions to 
Daiiphine and Provence in order to be embarked. Notwithstand- 
ing these particulars of information, which plainly pointed out 
Minorca as the object of their expedition, notwithstanding the 
extensive and important commerce carried on by the subjects of 
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Great Britun in the Mediterranean; no care was taken to send 
thither a squadron of ships capable to protect the trade, and frus- 
trate the designs of the enemy. That great province was left to a 
'few inconsiderable ships and frigates, which could serve no other 
purpose than that of carrying intelligence from port to port, and 
enriching their commanders, by making prize of merchant vessels. 
Nay, the ministry seemed to pay little or no regard to the remon- 
strance of General Blakeney, Deputy Governor of Minorca, who, 
in repeated advices, represented the weakness of the garrison 
which he commanded in St. Philip’s castle, the chief fortress on 
the island. Far from strengthening the garrison with a proper re- 
inforcement, they did not even send thither the officers belonging 
to it who were in England upon leave of absence, nor give direc- 
tions for any vessel to transport them, until the French armament 
was ready to make a descent upon tliat island*. 

VIII. At length, the destination of the enemy’s fleet being 
universally known, the ministry seemed to rouse from their le- 
thargy, and, like persons suddenly waking, acted with hurry and 
precipitation. Instead of detaching a squadron that in all res- 
pects should be superior to the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and bestowing the command of it upon an officer 6f approved cou- 
rage and activity, the^ allotted no more than ten ships of the line 
for this service, vesting the command of them in Admiral Byug, 
who had never met with any occasion to signalize his courage 
and whose character was not very popular in the navy : but Mr. 

* It is with pleasure we seize this ^portunity of recording nn instance of 
gallantry and patriotism in a Dritish officer, which would have done honour to 
the character of n Roman tribune. Captain Cunningham, an accomplished 
young gentleman, who acted as engineer in second at Minorca; being preferred 
to a majority at home, and recalled to his regiment by an eiptess order, had 
repaired with Ins family to Nice in Italy, where he wait^ for the opportunity of 
a ship bound fur England, when he received certain intelligence that the French 
armament was destined for the place he had quitted. His lady, whom be ten- 
derly loved, was just delivered, and two of his children were dangerously ill of 
tbu small pox. He recollectOd that the 'chief engineer of Minorca was in6rm, 
and indeed disabled by tlie gout, and that many things were wanting for the de- 
fence pf the fortress. His zeal for the honour and service of his country imme- 
diately triumphed over the calls of tenderness and of nature. He expended a 
considerable sum of money in purchasing timber for the platforms, and other 
necessaries for the garrison ; hired a ship for transporting them thither ; and 
tearing himself from his wife and children, thus left among strangers in a foreign 
country, embarked again for Minorca, where be knew be should be in a pecu- 
liar manner eijposcd to all the dangers of a furious siege. In the course of this 
desperate service he acquitted himself with tliat vigilance, skill, and active con- 
rage, which he had on divers former occasions displayed, until tbeassaolcwas 
given to the Queen's Bastion ; when mixing with the enemy, sword in haiicf, he 
was disabled in bis riglit arm by the shot of a musquet and the thrust of a bayonet. 
His behaviour was so acceptable to his sovereign, that when be returned to Eng- 
land be was preferred to the rank of colonel in the guards. He afterwards act^ 
as chief engineer in the attempts and descents which were made on the French 
coast. Though grievously maimed, he accepted the same office in the expedi- 
tion to Guadaloupe, where be died univenidly regretted. 
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West, the second in command, was a gentleman universallj re- 
spected for his probity, ability, and resolution. The ten siiips 
destined for this expedition, were but in very indifferent order, 
poorly manned, and unprovided with either hospital or fire-ship. 
They sailed from Spithead on the seventh day of April, having on 
board, as part of their complement, a regiment of soldiers to be 
landed at Gibralter, with Major-General Stnart, Lord Effingham, 
and Colonel Cornwallis, whose regiments were in garrison at Mi- 
norca, about forty inferior officers, and near one hundred recroits 
as a reinforcement to St. Philip’s fortress. 

IX. After all the intelligence which had been received, one 
would imagine the government of England was still ignorant of 
the enemy’s force and destination ; for the instructions delivered 
to Admiral Byng imported, that, on his arrival at Gibralter, be 
should enquire whether any French s(|uadron had passed through 
the straits ; and that, being certified in the affirmative, as it was 
probably designed for North-America, he should immediately de- 
tach Rear-Admiral West to Tjotiisbourg, on the island of Cape- 
Breton, with such a number of ships, as when joined with those 
at Halifax, would constitute a force superior to the armament of 
the enemy. On the seeoud di^ of M 19 , Admiral Byng arrived 
at Gibralter, where tie fowad^'^npCnB - Edgecumbe, with tlie 
Princess Louisa ship of tear, imd si iloofi,' who inform^ him that < 
the French armament, commanded by M. de la Galissonniere, 
consisting of thirteen ships of the line, with a great number of 
transports, having on board a body of fifteen thousiind laud-forces, 
had sailed Toulon on the tenth day of April, and made » 
descent upon tlie island of Minorca, from whence he (Captaia' 
Edgecumbe) had been obliged to retire at their approach. Gio- 
neral Fowke, who commanded at Gibralter, had received two 
successive orders from the secretary at war, with respect to his 
sparing a battalion of troops to be transported by Mr. Bjmg as a 
reinforcement to Minorca; but as the two orders appear^ mcoik- 
sistent or equivocal, a council of war was consulted, and the ma- 
jority, were of opinion that no troops should be sent from thence 
to Minorca, except a detachment to supply the deficiency in the 
little squadron of Captain Edgecumbe, who had left a go^ nau<‘ 
her of his seamen and mariners under the command of Captaia 
Scroop, to assist in the defence of Fort St. Philip’s. These aiv 
tides of iptelligence the admiral (fispotohed by an express to the 
lords of the admintlty, aod in iMKletler made use of some impo« 
litic expressions, whtdi, in all profitability, it would have been well 
for him had he omitted. He said, if he had been so happy as to 
have arrived at Mahon before the French had landed, he flattered 
himself be should have been able to (uevent their gettii^ a footing 
on that island. He complained, fliat there were no magazines ia 
Gibralter for supplying the squadron with necessaries ; that the 
careening-wharfs, pits, and store houses were eirtirely decayed. 
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ao that he should find the greatest difficulty in cleaning the ships 
that were foul ; and this was the case with some of those he car- 
ried out from England, as well as with those which had been for 
some time cruising in the Mediterranean. He signilied his 
opinion, that, even if it should be found practicable, it would be 
very impolitic to throw any men into St. Philip’s castle, which 
could not be saved without a land force sufficient to raise the 
siege; therefore, a small reinforcement would only add so many 
men to the number which must full into the hands of the enemy. 
He observed, that such engineers and artillery-men in Gibralter, 
as had been at Minorca, were of opinion, that it would be impos- 
sible to throw any number of men into St. Philip’s, if the French 
had erected batteries on the two shores near the entrance of the 
harbour, so as to bar all passage up to the sally-port of the fort- 
ress; and with this opinion he signifaed the concurrence of his own 
sentiments. The first part of this letter was a downright impeach- 
ment of the ministry, for having delayed the e.xpedition, for having 
sent out ships unfit for service, and for having neglected the ma- 
gazines and wharfs at Gibralter. In the latter part he seemed to 
prepare them for the subsequent account of his misconduct and 
miscarriage. It cannot be supposed that they underwent this ac- 
cusation without apprehension and resentment: and as they fore- 
saw the loss of Minorca, which would not fail to excite a nations/ 
clamour, perhaps they now began to take measures for gratifying 
their resentment, and transferring the blame from themselves 
to the person who had presumed to hint a disapprobation of 
their conduct; for this purpose they could not have found a 
fairer opportunity than Mr. Byng’s subsequent behaviour af- 
forded. 

X. The admiral being strengthened by Mr. Edgecumbe, and 
reinforced by a detachment from the garrison, set sail from 
Gibralter on the eighth day of May, and was joined 6ff Majorca 
by his majesty’s ship the Phoenix, under the command of Captain 
Hervey, who confirmed the intelligence he had already received, 
touching the strength and destination of .the French squadron. 
When he approached Minorca, he descried the British colours 
still flying at the castle of St. Philip’s, and several bomb batteries 
playing upon it from different quarters where the French banners 
were displayed. 'Fbus informed, he detached three ships a-head, 
with Captain Hervey, to reconnoitre the harbour’s mouth, and 
land, if possible, a letter for General Blakeney, giving him to un- 
derstand the fleet was come to his assistance. Before this at- 
tempt could be made, the French fleet appearing to the south- 
east, and the wind blowing strong off shore, he recalled his ships 
and formed the line of battle. About six o’clock in the evening, 
the enemy, to the number of seventeen ships, thirteen which ap- 
peared to be very large, advanced in order; but about seven 
tacked, with a view to gain the weather-gage. Mr. Byng, in order 
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to preserve that advantage, as well as to make sure of the land 
wind in the morning, followed their example, being then about 
live leagues from Cape-Mola. At day-light the enemy could net 
be descried; but two tartanes appearing close to the rear of the 
English squadron, they were immediately chased by signal. One 
escaped, and the other being taken, was found to have on board 
two French 'captains, two lieutenants, and about one hundred 
private soldiers, part of six hundred who had been sent out in tar- 
tanes the preceding day, to reinforce the enemy’s squadron.. 
This soon re-appearing, the line of battle was formed on each 
side, and about two o’clock Admiral Byng threw out a signal to 
bear away two points from the wind and engage. At this tiihe 
his distance from the enemy was so great, that Rear Admiral West, 
perceiving it impossible to comply with both orders, bore away 
with his division seven points from the wind, and closing down, 
upon the enemy, attacked them with such impetuosity, that the 
ships which opposed him were in a little time driven out of the 
line. Had he been properly sustained by the van, in all proba- 
bility the British fleet would have obtained a complete victory 
but the other division did not bear down, and the enemy’s centre 
keeping that station, Rear-Admiral West could not pursue his 
advantage without nsatnux* the nsk of seeing his communication 
with the rest of the Eiie ^fee^'-tut In the beginning of the 
action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng’s division, was so disabled in 
her rigging, that she could not be managed, and drove on the ship 
that was next in position ; a circumstance which obliged several 
others to throw all a-back, in order to avoid conhision, and for 
some time retarded the action. Certain it is, that Mr. Byng, 
though accommodated with a noble ship of ninety guns, made little 
or no use of his artillery, but kept aloof, either from an over- 
strained observance of discipline, or timidity. When his captain 
exhorted him to bear down upon the enemy, he very cooly replied, 
that he would avoid the error of Admiral Matthews, who, in bis 
engagement with the French and Spanish squadrons off Toulon, 
during the proceeding war, had broke the line by his own preci- 
pitation, and exposed himself singly to a Are that he could not 
sustain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined against 
acting, except with the line entire; and, on pretence of recti- 
fying the disorder which had happened among some of the ships, 
hesitated so long, and kept at such a wary distance, that he never 
was properly engaged, though he received some few shots in his 
hull. M. de la Ualissonniere seemed equally averse to the con- 
tinuance of the battle; part of his squadron had been fairly ob- 
liged to quit the line; and though he was rather superior to the 
English in number of men and weight of metal, he did not choose 
to abide the consequence of a closer fight with an enemy so expert 
in naval operations ; he, therefore, took advantage of Mr. Byng’s 
hesitation, and edged away with an easy sail to join his van, which 
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had bc«n duconihted. The Eogliah admiral gave chase; but 
the French ships being clean, he could not come up and close 
them again, so the; retired at their leisure. Then he put his squad- 
ron on the other tack, in order to keep the wind of the enemy ; and 
next morning they were altogether out of sight. 

XL While he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, at the distance 
of ten leagues from Mahon, he detached cruisers to look for some 
missing ships, which joined him accordingly, and made an en- 
quiry into the condition of the squadron. The number of killed 
amounted to forty-two, including Captain Andrews, of the De- 
fiance, and about one hundred and sixty-cigiit were wounded. 
'I'hree of the capital ships were so damaged in their masts, that 
they could not keep the sea, with any regard to their safety; a 
great number of the seamen were ill, and there was no vessel 
which could be converted into an hospital for the sick and 
wounded. In tliis situation Mr. Byng called a council of war, at 
which the land officers were present. He represented to them, 
that he was much inferior to the enemy in weight of metal and 
number of men; that they had the advantage of sending their 
wounded to Minorca, from whence at the same time they were 
refreshed and reinforced occasionally; tliat, in his opinion, it was 
impracticable to relieve St. Philip’s fort, and therefore, they 
ought to make the best of their wa^ back to Gibralter, which 
might require immediate protection. They unanimously conciured 
with his sentiments, and thither he directed his course accordingly. 
How he came to be so well acquainted with the impracticability 
of relieving General Blakeney, u is not easy to determine, as no 
experiment was made for that purpose. Indeed, the neglect of 
such a trial seems to have been the least excusable part of his 
conduct ; for it afterwards appeared, that the officers and soldiers 
belonging to the garrison might have been landed at tlie sally-port, 
without running any great risque; and a gentleman then in the fort, 
actually passed and repassed in a boat, unhurt by any of the 
enemy’s batteries. 

XII. Mr. Byng’s letter to the Admiralty, containing a detail 
of this action, is said to have arrived some days before it w as made 
public ; and when it appeared, was curtailed of clivers expressions 
and whole paragraphs, which eillier tended to his own justifica- 
tion, or implied a censure on llie conduct of his superiors. What- 
ever use might have been made of this letter while it remained a 
secret to the public we shall not pretcud to explain: but sure it is 
that, on the sixteenth day of June, Sir Edward Haw ke and Ad- 
miral Saunders sailed from Spilhcad to Gibralltr, to siipersccle the 
Admirals Byng and W’est, in their commands of the jMediteira- 
nean squadron; and Mr. Byng’s letter was not published till the 
twenty-sixth day of the same month, when it produced ail the 
effect which that gentlemau’s bitterest cuemies could have desired, 
'fhe populace took Are like a train of the most hasty combustibles. 
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and broke out into 8uch a clamour of rage and indignation against 
the devoted admiral, as could not have been exceeded if he had 
lost the whole navy of England, and left the coasts of the kingdom 
naked to invasion. This animosity was carefully fomented and 
maintained by artful emissaries, who mingled with all public as- 
semblies, from the drawing-room at St. James’s to the mob at 
Charing-cross. They expatiated upon the insolence, the folly, 
the cowardice, and misconduct of the unhappy admiral. They 
even presumed to make their sovereign in some measure an instru- 
ment of their calumny, by suggesting, that his majesty had prog- 
nosticated Byng’s misbehaviour from the contents of his first letter 
dated &t Gibraltar. They ridiculed and refuted the reasons he 
had given for returning to that fortress, after his scandalous ren- 
counter with the French squadron; and in order to exasperate 
them to th»most implacable resentment, they exaggerated the 
terrible consequences of losing Minorca, which must now be sub- 
dued through his treachery or want of resolution. In a word, he 
was devoted as the scape-goat of the ministry, to whose supine 
negligence, ignorance, and misconduct, the loss of that impor- 
tant fortress was undoubtedly owing. Byng’s miscarriage was 
thrown out like a barrel to the whale, in order to engage the at- 
tention of the people, that it might not be attracted by the real 
cause of the national misfortune. In order to keep up the flame 
which had been kindled against the admiral, recourse was had to 
the lowest artifices. Agents were employed to vilify his per- 
son in all public places of vulgar resort; and mobs were hired 
at different parts of the capital to hang and bum him in 
efhgy. 

A III. The two officers who succeeded to the command in the 
Mediterranean, were accompanied by Lord Tyrawley, whom his 
majesty had appointed to supersede Generel Fowke in the govern- 
ment of Gibraltar, that gentleman having incurred the displeasure 
of the ministry, for not having understood an order which was 
unintelligible. By tlie same conveyance, a letter from the secre- 
tary to the admiralty was transmitted to Mr. Byng, giving him 
notice that he was recalled. To this intimation he replyed in 
such a manner as denoted a consciousness of having done his duty, 
and a laudable desire to vindicate his own conduct. His answer 
contained a further account of the engagement in which he was 
supposed to have misbehaved, intermixed with some puerile calcu- 
lations of the enemy’s superiority in weight of metal, which served 
no other purpose than that of exposing his character still more to 
ridicule and abuse ; and he was again so impolitic as to hazard 
certain expressions, which added fresh fuel to the resentment of 
his enemies. Directions were immediately dispached to Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, that Byng should be sent home in arrest; and an 
order to the same purport was lodged at every port in the l^ingdora; 
precautions, which, however unnecessary to secure the person of 
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a man who longed ardently to justify his character by a public 
trial, were yet productive of considerable effect in augmeuting 
the popular odium. Admiral Byng immediately embarked in the 
ship which had carried out his successor, and was accompanied 
by Mr. West, General Fowke, and several other officers of that 
garrison, who were also recalled, in consequence of having sub- 
scribed to the result of the council of war, which we have men- 
tioned above. When they arrived in England, Mr. West met 
with such a gracious reception from his majesty as was thought 
due to his extraordinary merit; but Mr. Byng was commit- 
ted close prisoner in an apartment of Greenwich-Hospital. 

XIV. In the mean time, the siege of St. Pliilip’s fort in 
Minorca was prosecuted with unremitting vigour, llie arnia- 
inent of Toulon, consisting of the fleet commanded by M. de la 
Galissonniere, and the troops, under the Duke de Richelieu, 
arrived on the eighteenth day of April at the port of Ciudadella, 
ou that part of the island opposite to Malion, or St. Philip’s, 
and immediately began to disembark their forces. Two days 
before they reached the island, General Blakeney had, bv a 
packet-boat, received certain intelligence of their approach, and 
began to m.ake preparation's for the defence of the castle. The 
fort which he commanded was very extensive, surrounded with 
iitimerous redoubts, ravelins, and other outworks ; and provided 
with subterranean galleries, mine.s, and travrise.s, cut out of tlie solid 
rock w ith incredible labour. Upon the whole, this w as one of 
the best fortified places in Europe, well supplied with artillery, 
ammunition, and provision ; and, without all doubt, might have 
sustained the most desperate siege, bad it been defended by a 
numerous garrison, conducted by able engineers, under the eye 
and auspices of an active and skilful commander. All these ad- 
vantages, however, did not concur on this occasion. The num- 
ber of troops in Minorca did not exceed four regiments, whereas 
the nature of the works required at least double tbe number ; 
and, even of these above forty officers were absent. I’he chief 
engineer was rendered lame by the gout, and the general himself 
oppressed with the infirmities of old age. 'Die natives of the 
island might have been serviceable as pioneer.s, or day-labourers, 
but, from their hatred to the Protestant religion, they were gene- 
rally averse to the English government, although they had lived 
happily and grown wealthy under its influence. 

XV. The governor ordered his officers to beat up for volun- 
teers in the adjacent town of St. Philip’s ; but few or none 
would enlist under his banners, and it seems he would not venture 
to compel them into the service. He recalled all his advanced 
parties ; and, in particular, a company posted at Fornelles, where 
a small redoubt had been raised, and five companies at Ciuda- 
della, a post fortified with two pieces of cannon, whicli were now 
withdrawn as soou as tlie enemy began (o disembark their forces. 
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At tlic sume time Major Cunningham was detached witli a party 
to break down the bridges, and break up the roads between that 
place and St. Philip’s ; but the task of destroying tlie roads 
could not be performed in such a hurry, on account of the hard 
rock which runs altmg the surface of the ground through this 
whole island ; nor was there time to demolish the town olf St. 
Philip’s, which stood so near the fort, that the enemy could not 
.fail to take advantage of its neighbourhood. The streets served 
them for trenches, which otherwise could not have been dug 
through the solid rock. Here they made a lodgement close to 
the works ; here they found convenient barracks and quarters of 
refreshment, masks for their batteries, and an effectual cover for 
their mortars and bombardiers. The general has been blamed 
for leaving the town standing ; but if we consider his uncertainty 
concerning the destination of the French armament, the odious 
nature of such a precaution, which could no^ fail to exasperate 
the inhabitants, and the impossibility of executing such a scheme 
.afltr the first appearance of the enemy, he will be found ex- 
cusable, if not altogether blameless. Some hoii.ses and wind- 
mills were actually demolished, so as to clear the esplanade and 
the approaches. All the wine in the cellars of St. Philip’s town 
was destroyed, and the butts were carried into the castle, where 
tlicy might serve for gabions and traverses. Fivc-and-tweiity 
Minorquin bakers were hired, and a large number of cattle 
brought into the fort, for the benefit of the garrison. ’I'he ports 
were walled up, the posts assigned, the sentinels placed, and 
' all the different guards appointed. Commodore Edgecuinbe, 
who then anchored in the harbour of Mahon, close under the 
walls of the castle, .sailed away with his little squadron, con- 
sisting of the Chesterfield, Princess l.onisa, l^ortland, and Dol- 
phin, after having left all his marines, a detachment from Gib- 
raltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine sloop, and the greater 
part of the Dolphin’s, as a reinforcement to the fort, under the 
immediate direction and command of Captain Scroop, of the 
Dolphin, who, w ith great gallantry, offered himself for this severe 
duty, and bravely signalized him.self during the whole siege. I'hc 
French admiral might certainly have blocked up this harbour in 
such a manner, as would have prevented the escape of these 
■ships, and divers other rich merchant vesscl.s, which happened 
then to be at Mahon ; but, in all probability, they purposely 
allowed them to abandon the place, which, on any emergency, or 
assault, their crews and officers woidd have considerably rein- 
forced. The enemy were perfectly acquainted with the great 
extent of the works, and the weakness of the garrison, from 
which circumstance they derived the most sanguine hopes that 
the place might be suddenly taken, without the trouble of a re-' 
gular siege. After Mr. Edgecninbe had sailed for Gibraltar, 
aud General Blakeney had ordered a sloop to be sunk in the 
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channel that leads to the harbour, the French squadron made its 
appearance at this part of the island ; but, without having at- 
tempted any thing against the fort, fell to leeward of Cape-Mola. 
Next day they came in sight again, but soon bore away, and 
never afterwards, during the whole course of the siege, ap- 
proached so near as to give the garrison the least disturbance. 

XVI. On the twenty-second day of April, the governor sent 
a drummer to the French general, with a letter, desiring to know, 
his reasons for invading the island. To thb an answer was re- 
turned by the Duke de Richelieu, declaring he was come with 
intention to reduce the island under the dominion of his Most 
Christian Majesty, by way of retaliation for the conduct of his 
master, who had seized and detained the ships belonging to the 
King of France and his subjects. If we may judge from the 
first operations of this nobleman, he was but indifferently pro- 
vided with engineers : for, instead of beginning his approaches 
on the side of St. Philip’s town, close by the outworks, where he 
might have been screened from the fire of the garrison, his bat- 
teries were erected at Cape Mola, on the other side of the har- 
bour, where they were more exposed, their fire much less effec- 
tual, and indeed at too great a distance to be of any service. The 
fire of St. Philip’s was so severe, and the cannon so well served 
on this quarter, that in a little time the enemy thought proper to 
change their plan of attack, and advance on the side of St. 
Philip’s tow'n, which ought to have been the first object of their 
consideration, especially as they could find little or no earth to fill 
their gabions, and open their trenches in the usual form. On 
the twelfth of May, about nine at night, they opened two bomb 
batteries near the place where the windmills had been destroyed ; 
and from that period an incessant fire was kept up on both sides, 
from mortars and cannon, the French continuing to raise new 
batteries in every situation from whence tliey could annoy the 
besieged. 

XVII. On the seventeenth day of the month, the garrison 
were transported with joy at the sight of the llritish squadron, 
commanded by Admiral Byng; and Mr. IJoyd, commissary of 
the stores, ventured to embark in a small boat, with six oars, 
which passed from St. Stephen’s cove, a creek on the west side 
of the fortification, through a shower of cannon and musketry 
from the enemy’s post on the other side, and actually reached 
the open sea, his design being to join the squadron ; hut this 
being at a great distance, stretched away to the southward, and 
Mr. Boyd perceiving himself chased by two of the enemy’s light 
vessels, he returned by the same route to the garrison, without 
having sustained the least damage. A circumstance which plainly 
confutes the notion of Mr. Byng, that it was impracticable to 
open a communication with the garrison of St. Philip’s. Next 
day the hopes of the besieged, which had prognosticated a naval 
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victory to the British squadron, a speedy relief to themselves, and 
no less than captivity to the assailants, were considerably damped 
by the appearance of the French fleet, which quietly returned to 
their station off the harbour of Mahon. That same evening they 
were told by a deserter that tlie English fleet had been worsted 
in an engagement by M. dc la Galissonniere ; and this informa- 
tion was soon confirmed by a general discharge, or feu de joie, 
through the whole French camp, to celebrate the victory they 
pretended to have obtained. How little soever they had reason 
to boast of any advantage in the action, the retreat of the English 
squadron was undoubtedly equivalent to a victory ; for had Mr. 
Byng acquired and maintained the superiority at sea, the French 
forces, winch had been disembarked in Minorca, would, in all 
probability, have been obliged to surrender prisoners' of war to 
his Britannic Majesty. The case was now much altered in their 
favour ; their squadron cruised about the island without molesta- 
tion ; and they daily received, by means of their transports, rein- 
forcements of men and ammunition, as well as constant supplies 
of provisions. 

XVIII. The English garrison, however, mortified at finding 
themselves thus abandoned, resolved to acquit themselves with 
gallantry in the defence of the place, not without some remain- 
ing hope that the English squadron would be reinforced, and re- 
turn to* their relief. In the mean time, they sustained and re- 
torted the enemy’s fire with undaunted resolution. They re- 
mounted cannon, the carriages of which had been disabled ; 
they removed them occasionally to places from whence it was 
judged they could do the greatest execution : they repaired 
breaches, restored merons, and laboured with surprising alacrity, 
even when they were surrounded by the numerous batteries of 
the foe; when their embrasures, and even the parapets, were de- 
molished, and they stood exposed not only to the cannon and 
mortars, but also to the musketry, which fired upon them, without 
ceasing, from the windows of the houses in the town of St. 
Pliilip. By this time, they were invested witli an army of twenty 
thousand men, and plied incessantly from sixty-two battering 
cannon, twenty-one mortars, and four howitzers, besides the small 
arms : nevertheless, the loss of men within the fortress was very 
inconsiderable, the garrison being mostly secured in the sub- 
terranean works, which were impenetrable to shells or shot. By 
the twenty-seventh day of June they had made a- practicable 
breach in one of the ravelins, and damaged the other outworks to 
such a degree, that they determined this night to give a general 
assault. Accordingly, between the hours of ten and eleven, they 
advanced to the attack from all quarters on the land side. At 
the same time a strong detachment, in armed boats, attempted to 
force the harbour, and penetrate into the creek, called St. 
Stephen’s Cove, to storm Fort Charles, and second the attack 
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upon Fort Marlborough, on the farther side of tlie creek, the 
most detached of all the outworks, 'flie enemy advanced with 
great intrepidity, and their commander, the Duke de Richelieu, 
is said to have led tliein up to the works in person. Such an 
assault could not but be attended with great slaughter : they were 
mowed down, as they approached, with grape shot and musketry ; 
and several mines were sprung with great effect, so that the 
glacis was almost covered with the dying and the dead. Never- 
theless, they persevered with uncommon resolution ; and, 
though riipulsed on every other side, at length made a lodge- 
ment in the Queen’s redoubt, which had been greatly damaged 
by their cannon. Whether their success in this quarter was 
usving to the weakness of the place, or to the timidity of the de- 
fender, certain it is, the enemy were in possession before it was 
known to the officers of the garrison : for Lieutenant-colonel 
.Icffcries, the second in command, who had acquitted himself 
since the beginning of the siege with equal courage, skill, and 
activity, in his visitation of this post, was suddenly surrounded 
and taken by a file of French grenadiers, at a time when he never 
dreamed they had made a lodgement. Major Cunningham, who 
accompanied him, met with a severer fate, though he escaped 
captivity : he was run through the arm with a bayonet, and the 
piece being discharged at the same time, chattered the boties of 
his hand in such a manner, that he was maimed for life. ,In this 
shocking cotidition he retired behind a traverse, and was carried 
home to his quarters. Thus the governor was deprived of his 
two psincinal assistants, one being taken, and the other disabled. 

XIX. The enemy having made themselves masters of An- 
struther’s and the Queen’s redoubts, from which perhaps they 
might have been dislodged, had a vigorous effort been made for 
that purpose, before they had leisure to secure themselves, the 
Duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be beat, in order to obtain 
permission to bury the dead, and remove the wounded. This 
request was granted with more humanity than discretion, inas- 
much as the enemy took this opportunity to throw a reinforce- 
ment of men privately into the places where the lodgements had 
been made, and these penetrated into the gallery of the mines 
which communicated with all the other outworks. During this 
short cessation. General Blakeney summoned a council of war 
to deliberate upon the state of the fort and garrison ; and the 
majority declared for a capitulation. ITie works were in many 
places ruined ; the body of the castle was shattered ; many guns 
were dismounted, the embrasures and parapets were demolished, 
the pallisadoes broke in pieces, the garrison exhausted with hard 
duty and incessant watching, and the enemy in possession of the 
subterranean communications. Besides, the governor had re- 
ceived information from prisoners, that the Duke de Richelieu 
was alarmed by a report that the Marshal Duke de Bclleisie 
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TTOuId be sent to supersede him in the command, and for that 
reason would hazard another desperate assault, which it was the 
opinion of the majority the garrison could not sustain. These 
considerations, added to the despair of being relieved, induced 
him to demand a capitulation. But this measure was not taken 
with the unanimous consent of the council. Some officers ob- 
served, that the garrison was very little diminislied, and still in 
good spirits ; that no breach was made in the body of the castle, 
nor a single cannon erected to batter in breach : that the loss of 
an outwork was never deemed a sufficient reason for surrender- 
ing such a fortress : that the counterscarp was not yet taken, nor, 
on account of the rocky soil, could be taken, except by assault, 
which would cost the enemy a greater number than they had lost 
in' their late attempt : that they could not attack the ditch, or 
batter in breach, before the counterscarp should be taken, and 
even then they must have recourse to galleries before they could 
pass the fosse, which was furnished with mines and counter- 
mines ; Anally, they suggested, that in all probability the British 
squadron would be reinforced, and sail back to their relief ; or, 
if it should not return, it was the duty of the governor to defend 
the place to extremity, without having any regard to the con- 
sequences. These , remarks being over-ruled, the chamade was 
beat, a conference ensued, and very honourable conditions were 
granted to the garrison, in consideration of the gallant defence 
they had made. This it must be owned was vigorous while it 
lasted, as the French general was said to have lost five thousand 
men in the siege ; whereas the loss of the garrison, which at tirst 
fell short of three thousand men, did not exceed one hundred. 
The capitulation imported, that the garrison should march out 
with all the honours of war, aud be conveyed by sea to Gib- 
raltar. The French were put in possession of one gate, as well 
as Fort Charles and Marlborough redoubt : but the English 
troops remained in the other works till the seventh day of July, 
when they embarked. In the mean time reciprocal civilities 
passed between the commanders and officers of both nations. 

XX. The articles of capitulation were no sooner executed, 
than Monsieur de la Galissonniere sailed back to Toulon, with 
all the prizes which had lain at anchor in the harbour of Mahon, 
since the fort of St. Philip was first invested. In all probability, 
the safety of himself and his whole squadron was owing to this 
expeditious retreat ; for in a few days after the surrender of the 
fort, Sir Edward Hawke’s fleet, augmented by five ships of the 
line, which had been sent from England, when the first tidings 
arrived of Minorca’s being invaded, now made its appearance oflf 
the island ; but by this time Galissonniere was retired, and the 
English Admiral had the mortification to see the French colours 
flying upon St. Philip’s castle. What, perhaps, chagrined this 
gallant officer sull more, he was not provided with frigates. 
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sloops, and small craft to cruise round the island, and intercept 
the supplies which were daily sent to the enemy. Had he 
reached Minorca sooner, he might have discomfited the French 
squadron ; but he could not have raised the siege of St. Philip’s 
because the Duke de Richelieu had received his reinforcements, 
and such a train of artillery as no fortification could long with- 
stand. Indeed, if the garrison had been considerably reinforced, 
and the communication with it opened by sea, the defence would 
have been protracted, and so many vigorous sallies might have 
been made, that their assailants would have had cause to repent 
of their enterprize. 

XXI. When the news of this conquest was brought to Ver- 
sailles, by the Count of Egmont, whom the Duke de Richelieu 
had dispatched for that purpose, the people of France were 
transported with the most extravagant joy. Nothing was seen 
but triumphs and processions; nothing heard but anthems, con- 
gratulations, and hyperbolical encomiums upon the conqueror of 
Minorca, who was celebrated in a thousand poems and studied 
orations ; while the conduct of the English was vilified and ri- 
diculed in ballads, farces, and pasquinades. Nothing more 
argues the degeneracy of a warlike nation than the pride of such 
mean triumph, for an advantage, which, in more vigorous times, 
would scarce have been distinguished by the ceremony of a Te 
Deiim Laudamus. Nor is this childish exultation, that disgraces 
the laurels of victory, confined to the kingdom of France. Truth 
obliges us to own, that even the subjects of Great Britain are apt 
to be elevated by success into an illiberal insolence of self-a|>- 
plause, and contemptuous comparison. This must be con- 
demned as a proof of unmanly arrogance, and absurd self-con- 
ceit, by all those who coolly reflect, that the events of war gene- 
rally, if not always, depend upon the genius or misconduct of one 
individual, llie loss of Minorca was severely felt in England, 
as a national disgrace ; but, instead of producing dejection and 
despondence, it excited an universal clamour of rage ' and resent- 
ment, not only against Mr. Byng, who had retreated from the 
French squadron ; but also in reproach of the administration, 
which was taxed with having neglected the security of Minorca. 
Nay, some politicians were inflamed into a suspicion, that this 
important place had been negatively betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy, that in case the arms of Great Britain should prosper 
in other parts of the world, the French King might have some 
sort of equivalent to restore for the conquests which should be 
abandoned at the peace. This notion, however, seems to have 
been conceived from prejudice and party, which now began to 
appear with the most acrimonious aspect, nbt only throughout 
the united kingdoms in general, but even in the sovereign’s 
councils. 

XXII. Sir Edward Hawke, being disappointed in his hope of 
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«ncountering Ln Galissonuiere, and relieving tlie English gar- 
rison of St. Philip’s, at least asserted the empire of Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean, bj annoying the commerce of the enemy, 
and blocking up the squadron in the harbour of Toulon. Under- 
standing that the Austrian government at Leghorn had detained 
an English privateer, and imprisoned the captain, on pretence 
that he had violated the neutrality of the poit, he detached two 
ships of war, to insist, in a peremptory manner, on the release 
of the ship, effects, crew, and captain; and they thought proper 
to comply with his demand, even without waiting for orders fiom 
the court of Vienna. The person in whose behalf the admiral 
thus interposed, was one Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liver- 
pool ; who, though a stranger to a sea-life, had, in the last war, 
equipped a privateer, and distinguished himself in such a manner, 
by his uncommon vigilance and valour, that, if he had been in- 
dulged with a command suitable to his genius, he would have 
deserved as honourable a place in the annals of the navy, as that 
which tlie French have bestowed upon their boasted Guai 
Trouin, Du Bart, and Thurot. An uncommon exertion of spirit 
was the occasion of his being detained at this juncture. While 
he lay at anchor in the harbour of Leghorn, commander of the 
St. George privateer of Liverpool, a small ship of twelve guns 
and eighty men, a large French xebeque, moiuitcd with sixteen 
cannon, and nearly three times the number of his complement, 
chose her station in view of the harbour, in order to interrupt the 
British commerce. The gallant Wright could not endure this 
insult : notwithstanding the enemy’s superiority in metal and 
number of men, he weighed anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged 
him within sight of the shore, and after a very obstinate dispute, 
in which the captain, lieutenant, and above threescore of the men 
belonging to the xebeque were killeyi on the spot, he obliged them 
to sheer-off and returned to the harbour in triumph. This brave 
corsair would, no doubt, have signalized himself by many other 
exploits, had he not, in the sequel, been overtaken in the midst 
of his career by a dreadful storm, in which the ship foundering, 
he and all his crew perished. 

XXIII. Sir Edward Hawke, having scoured the Mediter- 
ranean, and insulted the enemy’s posts, returned with the home- 
ward-bound trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about the latter 
end of the year, he set sail for England with part of his squadron, 
leaving the rest in that bay, for the protection of our commerce, 
which, in those parts, soon began to suffer extremely from 
French piivateers, that now swarmed in the Mediterranean. 
General Blakeney had arrived with the garrison of Minorca, at 
Portsmouth, in the month of November, and been received with 
expressions of tumultuous joy : every place through which he 
passed celebrated his return with bonfires, illuminations, bell- 
ringing, and acclamations : every mouth' was opened in his 
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praise, extolling him for the gallant defence he had made in the 
.castle of St. Philip. In a word, the people’s veneration for 
Blakeney increased in proportion to their abhorrence of Byng : 
' the first was lifted into an idol of admiration, while the other 
sunk into an object of reproach ; and they were viewed at dif- 
ferent ends of a false perspective, through the medium of pre- 
judice and passion ; of a perspective artfully contrived, and ap- 
plied by certain ministers for the purposes of self-interest and 
deceit. The sovereign is said to have been influenced by the 

prepossession of the s 1. Mr. Blakeney met with a gracious 

reception from his majesty, who raised him to the rank of an 
Irish baron, in consideration of his faithful seitices, while some 
malcontents murmured at this mark of favour, ns an unreasonable 
sacrifice to popular mis-.apprehension. 

XXIV. In the beginning of the year, the measures taken by 
the government in England seem to have been chiefly dictated by 
the dread of an invasion, from which the ministers did not think 
themselves secured by the guard-ships and cruisers on difTerent 
parts of the coast, or the standing army of the kingdom, though 
reinforced by the two bodies of German au.xiliaries. A consider- 
able number of new troops was levied ; the success in recruiting w as 
not only promoted by the land-holders throughout the kingdom, 
who thought their estates were at stake, and for that reason en- 
couraged their dependents to engage in the service ; but also in a 
great measure owing to a dearth of corn, which reduced the 
lower class of labourers to such distress, that some insurrections 
were raised, and many iiilisted with a view to obtain a livelihood, 
which otherwise they could not earn. New ships of war were 
built, and daily put in commission ; but it was found impracti- 
cable to man them, without having recourse to the odious and 
illegal practice of impressing sailors, which must always be a re- 
proach to every free people. Notwithstanding large bounties, 
granted by the government to volunteers, it was found necessary 
to lay an embargo upon all shipping, and impress all the seamen 
that could be found, without any regard to former protections : 
so that all the merchant ships were stripped of their hands, and 
foreign commerce for some time wholly suspended. Nay, the 
expedient of compelling men into the service was carried to an 
unusual degree of oppression ; for rewards were publicly offered 
to those who sliould discover where any seamen lay concealed ; 
so that those unhappy people were in some respects treated like 
felons, dragged from their families and connexions to confine- 
ment, mutilation, and death, and totally cut off from the enjoy- 
ment of that liberty, which, perhaps, at the expence of their 
lives, their own arms had helped to preserve, in favour of their 
ungrateful aountry*. 

• At this juncture, a numl>er of public spirited merchants of the city of Lon. 
don, and others, formed themselves in a very laudable association, under the 
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XXV. About ciglity ships of the line ami ilircescore frigates 
were already' equipped, and considerable bodies of land-forces 
assembled, when, on the third day of I'ebriiary, a proclamation 
was issued, requiring all ollicers, civil and military, upon the first 
appearance of any hostile attempt to land upon the coasts of the 
kingdom, immediately to cause all horses, oxen, or cattle, which 
might be fit for draught or burlhcn, and not actually employed in 
the king’s service, or in the defence of the country, and also (so 
far as might be practicable) all other cattle and provisions, to be 
driven and removed twenty miles at least from the pl.acc where 
such hostile attempt should be made, and to secure the same, so 
as that they might not fall into the hands or power of those who 
should make such attempt : regard being had, however, that the 
respective ow’uers should sufi'er as little damage as might be con- 
sistent with the public safety. 

.XXVI. .As the ministry were determined to make their chief 
ert’orts against the enemy in North America, where the first lios- 
lililies had been committed, and where the strongest impression 
cotdd be made, a detachment of two regiments was sent thither, 
under the conduct of (ieneral Abercrombie, appointed as suc- 
cessor to General Shirley, whom they had recalled, as a person 
no ways quaiilied to conduct military operations : nor, indeed 
conlil any success in war be expected from a man who had nut 
been trained to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil capacitv. liut 
the commander in chief of all the forces in America was con- 
feneil upon the I'iarl of Loudoun, a nobleman of an amiable 
character, who had already dislingnished himselfin the service of 
his country. Over and above this command, he was now ap- 
pointed governor of N’irginia, and colonel of a royal American 
regiment, consisting of four battalions, to be laised in that 
country, and disciplined by otlicers of espeiieuce, invilid from 
foreign service. .Mr. Abercrombie set sail for Amerie.a in 
Match; but the ICail of i,ou<loun, whoihrecicd in chief the plan 
of operations, and was vested with power and authority little in- 
ferior to those of a viceroy, did not embark till the latter end of 
.M.ay. 

XX VII. All these previous measures being taken, his ma- 
jesty, in the course of the same month, thought proper to publish 
a ileclaralion of war* against the I'rencb King, importing, that, 

name of the IM.ariiie Socieiv, ami cimtrihuicil cimdflemlilc sums of inunvy for 
ta|in[fpiii;; siicU oiyjltans, friemitess, ami forlorn boys, as were* ivilltiig to engage 
III ihe service of liie navy. Inconsequence of diis excellent plan, which was 
execiiled with equal zeal and discretion, many thousands were rescued from 
misery, and rendered useful memhers of that society, of which they must hitve 
been the hunexind reproach, withuut this humane interpositiun. 

• When the French ambassador returned to London, he proposed that orders 
should he immediately dispatched tu the Fmglish governors in America, with ex- 
press orders to desist from any new undertaking, and all acts of hostility j bat 
with regard to the lands on the Ohio, to put, without delay, matters on tlie same 
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since the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the usurpatioDS and encroach- 
ments made upon the British territories, in America, had been 
notorious : that his Britannic Majesty had, in divers serious re- 
presentations to the court of Versailles, complained of these re- 
peated acts of violence, and dMnanded satisfaction ; but not- 
withstanding the repeat^ assurances given by the French King, 
that every thing should be settled agreeably to the treaties sub- 
sisting between the two crowns, and particularly that the evacua- 
tion of the four neutral islands in the West Indies should be 
effected, the execution of these assurances, and of the treaties on 
which they were founded, had been evaded under tlie most frivo- 
lous pretences : that the unjustifiable practices of the French 
goveruors, and officers acting under their authority, were still 
continued, until they broke out in open acts of hostility in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four ; when, in time of 
profound peace, without any declaration of war, without any 
previous notice given, or application made, a body of French 
troops commanded by an officer bearing the French King’s com- 
mission, attacked in an hostile manner, and took possession of an 

footing in which they stood before the late war, that the respective claims of 
hoili nations miglit be amicably referred to the commissaries at Paris. The 
British court ngre^ to tlie cessation of hostilities, and the discussion of the dis- 
putes by the ministers of the two crowns, on condition that all the possessions 
in America should be previously put in tlie situabon prescribed by the treaty of 
Utrecht, confirmed by that of Ais-hi-Chapelle. The French niinistiy, instead of 
complying nith this condition, produced an evasive ilmft of a preliminary con- 
vention, and this was answered by a counter-proposal : at length the ambassador 
of ' France demanded, ns preliminary conditions, tliat Great Britain would re- 
nounce all claim to the south const of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes 
that discharge themselves into tlint river; cede to tlrf French twenty leagues of 
country lying along the river of Fundy, which divides Acadin, or Nova-Scutia; 
and all the land between the rivets Ohio nnd Ouabache. A memorial was after- 
wards presented on the same subject, including the aliair of tlie neutral islniida 
in the West-Indies; but this was amply refuted in another piece, in which the 
British ministry observed, tliat even at this very opening Of the commission esta- 
blished at Pans, for terminating amicably the disputes in North-Americn, tlie 
French invaded Nova-Scolia, erected Uiree forts in the heart of that province, 
and would liave destroyed the English settlement at Halifos, had they not been 
prevented : that tlie like hostilities were committed upon his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's subjects on the Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed by 
the French King, without any shadow of right, prohibited the English from 
trading; seized their tradersby force, and sent them prisoners to France; in- 
vaded the territories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and to 
secure their usurpations, erected, with an anned force, a chain of forts on the 
lands which tliey had invaded : tliat his Britannic Majesty liad complained of 
these liostilities to the court of Versailles, but without elTect; so tliat he found 
himself obliged to provide for the security of his subjects ; and as the encroach- 
ments made by France were hostile, it could never be unlawful, or irrecon- 
dleable with the.assurance of his majesty's peaceable disposition, to repel an 
aggressor ; and that the same motives of self-defence had forced him to seize 
tlie French ships nnd sailors, in order to deprive tiuit court of the means of 
making an invasion, with which tbeir ministers in all the courts of Europe had 
menaced England. 
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English fort on the river Oliio, in North Anterica; tliat great 
naval armaments were prepared in the ports of France, and a con- 
siderable body of French troops embarked for that country : tliat 
although the French ambassador was sent back to England with 
specious professions of a desire to accommodate those ditfe-' 
rences, it appeared their real design was only to amuse and gain time 
for the passage of these supplies and re-inforcements, which they 
hoped would secure the superiority of the French forces in 
America, and enable them to carry their ambitious and oppressive 
projects into execution : that in consequence of the just and 
necessary measures taken by the King of Great Britain for pre- 
venting tlie success of such a dangerous design, the French am- 
bassador was immediately recalled from England, the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk were enlarged, great bodies of troops marched 
down to the sea coasts of France, and the British dominions 
threatened with an invasion ; that though the King of England, 
in order to frustrate such intentions had given orders for seizing 
at sea the ships of the French King and his subjects, yet he had 
hitherto contented himself with detainiqg those ships which had 
been taken, and preserving their cargoes entire, without proceed- 
ing to confiscation : but it being at last evident from the hostile 
invasion of Minorca, that the court of Versailles was determined 
to reject all proposals of accommodation, and carry on the war 
with the utmost violence, his Britannic Majesty could no longer, 
consistently with the honour of his crown, and the welfare of his 
subjects, remain within those bounds, which from a desire of 
peace he had hitherto observed. A denunciation of war followed 
in the usual form, and was concluded with an assurance, that all 
the French subjects residing in Great Britain and Ireland, who 
should demean themselves dutifully to the government, might de- 
pend upon its protection, and be safe in their persons and effects. 

XXVIII. In the beginning of June the French King de- 
clared war in his turn against his Britannic Majesty, and his de- 
claration was couched in terms of uncommon asperity. He 
artfully threw a shade over the beginning of hostilities in Nortli 
America, referring to a memorial which had been delivered to 
the several courts of Europe, containing a summary of those 
facts which related to the present war, and the negoeiations by 
which it had been preceded. He insisted on the attack made by 
the King of England, in the year one tliousand seven hundred 
and fifty-four, on the French possessions in North America ; 
and afterwards by the English navy on the navigation and com- 
merce of the French subjects, in contempt of the law of nations, 
and direct violation of treaties. He complained that the French 
soldiers and sailors underwent the harshest treatment in the 
British ules, exceeding those bounds which are prescribed to the 
most rigorous rights of war, by the law of nature, and common 
humanity. He affirmed, that while the English ministry, under 
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the appearance of sincerity, imposed upon the French ambassa- 
dor with false protestations, others diametrically opposite to these 
deceitful assurances of a speedy accommodation were actually 
carrying into execution in North America: that while the court 
of London employed every caballing art, and squandered away 
the subsidies of England, to instigate other powers against France, 
his Most Christian Majesty did not even ask of these powers llic 
succours which guarantees and defensive treaties authorised him 
to demand : but recommended to them such measures only ns 
tended to their own peace and security : lliat while the English 
navy, by the most odious violences, and sometimes by the vilest 
artifices made captures of French vessels, navigating in full 
security under the safeguard of public faith, his Most Christian 
•Majesty released an English frigate taken by a French squadron ; 
and British vessels traded to the ports of France without moles- 
tation. That the striking contrast formed by these ditferent me- 
thods of proceeding would convince all Europe, that one court 
was guided by motives of jealousy, ambition, and avarice, and 
that the conduct of the other was founded on principles of 
honour, justice, and moderation: that the vague imputations con- 
tained in the King of England’s declaration, had in reality no 
foundation ; and the very manner in w hich lliey were set forth 
would prove tlieir futility and falsehood ; that the mention made 
of tlie works at Dunkirk, and the troops assembled on the coasts 
of the ocean, implied the most gross attempt to deceive mankind 
into a belief that these were the points which determined the 
King of England to issue orders for seizing the French vessels; 
whereas the works at Dunkirk were not begun till after two 
French ships of war had been taken by an English squadron ; 
and depredations had been committed six months upon the sub- 
jects of France before the first battalions began their march for 
the sea side. In a word, the Most Christian King, laying aside 
that politeness and decorum on which his people value them- 
selves above all the nations upon the face of the earth, very 
roundly taxes his brother monarch’s administration with piracy, 
perfidy, inhumanity, and deceit. A charge conveyed in such re- 
proachful terms, against one of the most respectable crowned 
heads in Europe, will appear the more extraordinary and in- 
jurious, if we consider that tlie accusers were well acquainted 
with the falsity of their own imputations, and at the same lime 
conscious of having practised those very arts which they affected 
so much to decry. For after all, it must be allowed, that no- 
thing could be justly urged against the English government, with 
respect to France, except the omission of a mere fonn, which 
'otlier nations might interpret into an irregularity, but could not 
construe into perfidious dealing, as the French had previously 
violated the pe.ice by their insolence and encroachments. 

XXIX. Whatever might have been the opinion of other 
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nations, certniii it i.s, tlic subjects of Great nritain lieartily ap- 
proved of the liostililies committed and intended against a people, 
whom they have always considered as their natural enemies, aiid 
the incendiaries of E'.urope. They chearfully contributed to ilie 
expence of armaments*, and seemed to approve of their destina- 
tion, in hopes of being able to wipe off the disgraces they had 
sustained in the defeat of Br.idilock, and tlie loss of Minorca. 
The i.ist event made a deep impression upon the minds of the 
community. An adilres.s was presented to the king by the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council of London, containing 
strong hints to the disadvantage of the ministry. They expressed 
their apprehension, that the loss of the important fortress of St. 
Philip and island of Minorca, possessions of the utmost con- 
sequence to the commerce and naval .strength of Great Britain, 
without any attempt by timely and effectual succours to prevent 
or defeat an attack, after such early notice of the enemy’s inten- 
tions, and when his majesty’s navy was so evidently superior to 
theirs, would be an indelible reproach on the honour of the 
British nation. Tliey expatiated upon the imminent danger to 
which the British possessions in America were exposed, by the 
mismanagement and delays which had attended the defence of 
those invaluable colonies, the object of the present war, the 
principal source of the wealth and strength of these kingdoms, 
^rhey lamented the want of a constitutional well regulated militia, 
the most natural and certain defence against all invaders what- 
soever. 'Iliey signilied their hope, that the authors of the late 
losses and disappointments would be detected, and brought to 
condign punishment: that his majesty’s known intentions of pro- 
tecting and defending his subjects in their rights and possessions 
might be faithfully and vigorously carried into execution ; and the 
lai^e supplies so necessarily demanded, and so chearfully 
granted, might be religiously applied to the defence of these 
kingdoms, their colonies, and their commerce, as well as to the 
annoyance of their inveterate and perfidious enemies, the only 
sure means of obtaining a lasting and honourable peace. In 
answer to this address the king assured them, that he would not 
foil to do justice upon any persons who should have been wanting 
in their duty to him and their country ; to inforce obedience arid 
discipline in his fleets and armies ; and to support the authority 
and respect due to his government. . Remonstrances of the same 
kind were presented by different counties and corporations ; and 
the populace clamoured aloud for enquiry and justice. 

XXX. The first victim offered to the enraged multitude was 

• lomcdMtely after the rieclsration of war, the French ships and cargoes 
which had been taken were tried, and condemned as legal prizes, exposed to 
public sale, and tlieir produce lodged in the Bank, but in what manner this 
raoney, amounting to a large sum, was distributed or employed, we have not 
tjeen able to discover. 
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the unfortunate General Fowke, who had been deputy-governor 
of Gibraltar, and behaved with remarkable conduct and integrity 
in the exercise of that important office, till that period, when he 
fell under the displeasure of the govenimcnt. He was now 
brought to trial before a board of general officers, and accused 
of having disobeyed the orders he had received from the secretary 
at war in three successive letters*, touching the relief of Minorca. 
Mr. Fowke allcdgcd in his own defence that the orders were 
confused and contradictory, and implied a discretionary power : 


• To Litut. Gen. Fo«ke, or, in Ait aitenie, to the Commander in CAirJ] in hit 
. mnjesty’t garrison cy Gilirnitnr. « 

SIR, War-Office, M.-ircIi SI, 17.S6. 

I nni cominamted to ncquniiit you, that ii is iiis majesty's pleasure that 
you receive into your (tarrison. Lord Robert Bertie'scegimciit, to Ho duty tliere ; 
and in case you uiould apprehend tnat tlie Frencn intend to make any attempt 
upon his majesty's island of Miiimca, it is his majesly's pleasure, tlmt you make 
a deUchinent out of the troops m your garrisui, equal to a battalion, to he 
commanded by a lieutcnnni-colonei niid major; such iieutennnt-coinnel and 
major to ha tlie eldest in your (;arrisnn, to be put on board tlie fleet for the relief 
of Minorca, as the admiral shall think expedient, n lio is to carry them to the 
said island. 1 am, 

Your humble servant, B. 

^ To Lieut, Gen. Fowke, or, in Ait abtenee, to tAe Commander in CAieJ at • 

Gibraltar. 

SIR, War-Office, March, 26, 1756. 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majesty’s pleasure in case the 
island of Minorca sliould be in any likelihood of beini; attacked, that you make 
a detachment from tlie troops in your garrison ^ual to a battalion, commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel and major, for tlie relief of that place, to be pot on 
board the fleet, at the disposition of the admiral : such lieuteiiaiit-colooel and 
major to be the ddest in your garrison. 

To Lieut. Gen. Fowke, or, in Ait abtenee, to the Commander in Chief in Ait 
majatyt garriton in Gibraltar. ■' 

SIR, War-Offiee, April 1, 1756. 

IT is Ids majesty’s pleasure, that you receive into your garrison the women 
and children baonging to Lord Robert Bertie’s lament. 

To Lieut. Gen. Fowke, or, the Commander in Clurf at Gibraltar. 

SIR, IFbr-Q^e, May 12, 1756. ' 

I wrote to you by General Steward : if that order is not complied with, then 
you are now to make h detachment of seven hundred men out of your own re- 
giment and Guise's ; and also another detachment out of Pultenn's and Pan- 
mure’s regiments, and tend them on board the fleet for the relief of Mahon. 
But if that order has been complied with, then you are to make only one de- 
tachment of seven hundred men, to be commanded by another lieutenant- 
colonel and a major, and to send it to Mahon ; and you are also to detain all 
such empty vessels as shall come into your harbour, and to keep them in readi- 
ness for any further transportation of troops. I have also his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland s commands, to desire that you will keep yoiir gar- 
rison as alert as possible, during this critical time, and give such otlier assistance 
as may be in your power for the relief of Minorca ; taking care, however, not to 
fitligue or endanger your own garrison. 
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that tiiu whole niimbcr of his earrison cficl not exceed two ihou- 
saiul six hmulrcd men, after Tie had spared two hundred and 
seventy-live to the ships commanded by Mr. Edgecurabe ; that 
the ordinary duty of the garrison requiring eight hundred men, 
the whole number was not sufficient for three reliefs : that, if he 
had detached a batudion on board the fleet, he should not have 
had above two reliefs, at a time when he believed the place was 
in danger of being attacked, for good reasons, which he did not 
think himself at liberty to mention ; that his orders being doubt- 
ful, he held a council of war, which was of opinion, that as un- 
doubted intelligence was received of the French army’s being 
landed a^ Minorca, to the number of between thirteen and six- 
teen thousand men, and that a French si^uadron of sixteen ships 
was stationed off the harbour, the sending a detachment .equal 
to a batt.'Uion from Gibraltar would be an ineffectual supply for 
the relief of the place, and a weakening of the garrison from 
which they must be sent. He observed, that supposing the 
orders to have been positive, and seven hundred men detached 
to Minorca, the number remaining at Gibraltar would not have 
exceeded one thousand five hundred and fifty-six : a deduction of 
seven hundred more, according to the order of May the twelfth, 
would have left a remainder of eight hundred and fift^-six : that 
the men daily on duty in the garrison, including artificers and 
labourers in the king’s works, amounted to eight hundred and 
thirty-nine ; so that if he had complied with the orders as they 
arrived, he would not have had more than seventeen men over 
and above the number necessary for the daily work of the gar-> 
rison : thus the important fortress of Gibraltar must, at thia 
critical conjuncture, have been almost left naked and defenceless 
to the attempts of the enemy ; and had those detachments been 
actually sent abroad, it afterwards appeared tliat they could not 
have been landed on thc. island of Minorca. The order trans- 
mitted to General Fowke to detain all empty vessels, for a further 
transportation of troojis, seems to have been superfluous ; for it 
can hardly be supposed he could have occasion for them, unless, 
to embark the whole garrison and abandon the place. It seems 
likewise to have been unnecessary to exhort the general to keep 
the garrison as alert as possible, during that critical time ; in- 
asmuch as it would have been impossible for tlie men to have 
enjoyed the least repose or intermission of duty, had the orders 
been punctually and literally obeyed. What other assistance it 
might have been in the governor’s power to give for the relief of 
Minorca, or in wiiat manner he could avoid fatiguing his gar- 
rison, while there was an impossibility of relieving the guards, it 
is not easy to comprehend. Re that as it may, when the trial was 
finished, and the question put to acquit or suspend for one year, 
the court was equally divided ; and in such cases the casting vote 
bciug vested in llie president, he threw it into the scale against 
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the prisoner, wlioin bis majesty thouj'ht fit to tiisniiss fruin liis 
service. 

XXXI. The expectation of the public was now eagerly turiieil 
towards America, the chief, if not the sole scene of our militaiy 
operations. On the twentv-fifth day of June, Mr. Abercrombie 
arrived at Albany, the frontier of New- York, and assumed the 
command of the forces there" assembled, consisting of two re- 
giments which bad served under Rnaddock, two battalions raised 
in America, two regiments now transported from England, four 
indenendent companies which had been many years maintained 
in New-York, the New-.Ierscy regiment, four companies levied 
in North-Carolin.a, and a body of provincial forces raised by the 
government of New-l'aigland. Those to the southwrfk'd, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, had not yet deter- 
mined on any regular plan of operation, and were moreover hard 
pressed in defending their western frontiers from the French and 
Indians, who, in skulking parties, made sudden irruptions upon 
their unguarded settlements, burning, plundering, and massacring 
with the most savage inhumanity. As for South-Carolina, the 
proportion of negro-slaves to the number of white inhabitants 
was so great in that colony, that the government could not, with 
any regard to the safety of the province, spare any reinforcenieiit 
for Uie general enterprize. The plan of this undertaking ha^. 
been settled in the preceding year in a council of war, held at 
New-York. There it was resolved to attack the fort of Niagara, 
situated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in order to cut oil’ 
the communication between Canada and Louisiana, and prevent 
the French from suppor6n^ their new fortresses on the Ohio : 
to reduce Ticondcroga and Crown-Point, so that the frontier of 
New-York might be delivered from the danger of an invasion, 
,and Great Britain become master of the lake Champlain, over 
vvhich the forces might be transported in any future attempt : to 
besiege Fort Du Quesne upon the Ohio ; and to detach a body 
of troops by the river Kennebec, to alarm the capital of Canada. 
This plan was too extensive for the number of troops which had 
been prepared : the season was too far advanced before the regi- 
ments arrived from iMigland, the dilTerent colonics wcie divide*! 
in their opinions, and Mr. Abercrombie postponed the execution 
of any important scheme till the arrival of Lord Loudoun, who 
was daily expected. The reasons that delayed the reinforce- 
ment, and detained his lordship so long, we do not pretend to 
explain ; though we may be allowed to observe, that many fair 
opportunities have been lost, by the neglect and procrastination 
of an English ministry. Certain it is, the unaccountable deliiy 
of this armament rendered it useless for a w hole year, afforded 
time and leisure to the enemy to take their precautions against 
any subsequent attack, and in the mean time, to proceed uutno- 
lestod in distressing the British settlements. Even before tliis 
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period, they had attacked aiul reduced a small post in the country 
of the Five Nations, occupied hy twenty-five Englishmen, who 
were cnielly butchered to a man, in the midst of those Indians 
wliom (ircat llritain had long nimdiered among her allies. 

XX.XII. Soon after this expedition, having received uitelli- 
geuce that a considerable convoy of protisious and stores, for 
the garrison of Oswego, would in a little time set out from 
Schcncetadyt and ho conveyed in Iiatleanx np the river Onon- 
daga, tliey formed an ambuscade among the woods anJ lliickets 
on the north side of that river; but understanding the convoy had 
passed before tliey reached the place, tliey resolveel to wait the 
return of the dclnehmcnt. Their design, however, was frustrated 
by the vigilance and valour of ColoueF BradsLreet, who c.xpectcd 
such an altetnjtt, and had taken his measures accordingly. On 
the third day of July, while he stemmed' the stream of the river, 
witli his br.ttcaux formed into three divisions, they were saluted 
with tlie Indian war-whoop, and a general discharge of niusquctry 
from the north shore. Bradslrcet immediately ordered his men 
to land on the opposite bank, and with a few of the foremost 
look possession of a small island, where he was forthwith at- 
tacked by a party of the enemy, who had forded the river for 
ihat'purposc; but these were soon repulsed. Another body 
having passed a mile higher, he advanced to them at the head of 
two hundred men, and fell upon them, sword in hand, with such 
vigour, tliat many were killed on the spot, and the rest driven into 
the river witli such precipitation, that a considerable number of 
them were drowned. Having received information that a third 
body of them had passed at a ford still higher, he marched thidier 
without hcsitatioii, and pursued them to the other side, where 
they were entirely routed and dispersed. In tliis action, which 
lasted near tlircc hours, about seventy of the batteau men were 
killeil or wounded, but the enemy lost double the number killed, 
and above seventy taken prisoners. In all probability the whole 
detaclinitnt of the French, amounting to seven hundred men 
would have been cut off, had not a heavy rain interposed, and 
disabled Colonel liradstreet from following his blow ; for that 
Siimi.' night lie was joined by Captain Patten with his grenadiers 
in his mmeh from Oneida to Oswego, and next morning rein- 
fom-d with two hundred men, detached to his assistance from the 
ganisoii of Oswego; but by this time the rivulets were lo 
swelled hy the min, tliat it was found impracticable to pursue 
the enemy through the woods and thickets. Patten and his gre- 
nadiers accompanied the detachment to Oswego, while Brad- 
street pursued his voyage to Schenectady, from whence he re- 
paired to Albany, and commimicated to General Abercrombie 
the intelligence ho had received from the prisoners, that a large 
body of tlic enemy were encamped on the eastern side of the 
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lake Oatario, provided with artillery, aud all other unplemcnts 
to besiege the fort of Oswego. 

XXXIII. In consequence of this information, Major-Ge- 
neral Webb was ordered to hold himself in readiness to march 
with one regiment to the relief of that garrison ; but, before tliey 
could be provided with necessaries, the Earl of Loudoun arrived 
at the head-quarters at Albany, on the twenty-ninth day of July. 
The army at this time is said to have consisted of regular troops 
to the number of two thousand six hundred, about seven tliou- 
sand provincials supposed to be in readiness to march from Fort- 
Wiliiam-Henry, under the command of General Winslow, over 
and above a considerable pumber of batteau-mcn at Albany and 
Schenectady. The garrison at Oswego amounted to fourteen 
hundred soldiers, besides three hundred workmen and sailors, 
cither in the fort or posted in small parties between the fort and it 
place called Bumet’s-Field, to secure a passage through the 
country of the Six Nations, upon whose friendship there was no 
longer any reliance. By the best accounts received of the 
enemy’s force, they had about throe thousand men at Crown- 
Point and Ticonderoga upon the lake Champlain; but their 
chief strength was collected upon the banks of the lake Ontario 
where their purpose undoubtedly was to reduce the English fort- 
at Oswego. The immediate object, l^hereforc, of l..ord Lon- 
doun’s attention was the relief of this place; but his design was 
strenuously opposed by the province of New- York, and other> 
northwn governments, who were much more intent upon the re- 
duction of Crown-Point, and the security of their own frontiers, 
which they apprehended was connected with this conquest. 
They insisted upon W’inslow’s being joined by some regiments of 
regular troops before he should march against this fortress ; and 
stipulated that a body of reserve should be detained at Albany, 
for the defence of that frontier, in case Winslow should fail in 
hb enterprize, and be defeated. At length they agreed, that the ■ 
regiment which Mr. Abercrombie bad destined for that purpose 
should be detached for the relief of Oswego : and on the twelfth - 
day of August Minor-General Webb began hb march with it from 
Albany ; but on hb arrival at the Carrying-place, between tlic 
Mohock’s river and Wood’s creek, he received the dbagrceable 
news that Oswego was taken, and the garrisou made prisoners of 
war. Mr. Webb, apprehending hims^f in danger of being at- 
tacked by the besieging army, began immediately to render the 
creek impassable, even to canoes, by felling trees, and throwing 
them into the stream ; while the enemy, ignorant of his numbers, 
and apprehensive of a like visitation from him, took the very 
same method of preventing hb approach : in consequence of this 
apprehension, he was permitted to retire unmolested. 

AXXIV. The loss of the two small forts, called Ontario and 
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Oswego, was a considerable national misfortune. The; were 
erected on the south side of the great lake Ontario, standing on 
the opposite sides, at the mouth of the Onondago river, that dis- 
charges itself into the lake, and constituted a post of great impor- 
tance, where vessels had been built, to cruise upon the lake, 
which is a kind of inland sea, and interrupt tlie commerce as well 
as tlie motions and designs of the enemy. The garrison, as we have 
already observed, consisted of fourteen hundred men, chicHy 
militia and new raised recruits, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mercer, an officer of courage and e.'ipcrience : but the 
situation of the forts was very ill chosen ; the materials mostly 
limber or logs of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived, and 
imiinished; and, in a word, the place altogether untenable against 
any regular approach.. Such were the forts which the enemv 
wisely resolved to reduce. Being under no apprehension for 
Crown-Point, they assembled a body of troops, consisting of 
thirteen hundred regulars, seventeen hundred Canadians, and a 
considerable number of Indian auxiliaries, under the command of 
the Marrjiiis de Montcalm, a vigilant and enterprising officer, to 
whom the conduct of the siege was entrusted by the Marquis dc 
V'aiidivuil, Governor and Lieutenant-General of New-Franco. 
'I'hc first step taken by Montcalm was to block up Oswego by 
water with two large armed vessels, and post a strong body of 
Canadians oil the road between Albanv and the forts, to cur oil' 
all cominunication of succour and intelfigeiice. In the mean time, 
he embarked his artillery and stores upon the lake, and landed 
them in the bay of Nixonri, the place of general rendezvous. At 
another creek, within half a league of Oswego, he erected a bat- 
tery for the protection of his vessels, and cm the twelfth day of 
August, at midnight, after his dispositions had been made, he 
opened the trenches before l"ort-Ontario. 'Flic garrison having 
6red aw'ay all their shells and ammunition, spiked up the cannon, 
and deserting the fort, retired next day across the river into Os- 
wego, which was even more exposed than the other, especially 
when the enemy had taken possession of Ontario, from whence 
tJiey immediately began to fire without intermission. Colonel 
Mercer being, on the thirteenth, killed by a cannon ball, the fort 
destitute of all cover, the officers divided in opinion, and the gar- 
rison in confusion, the next day demanded a capitulation, and 
surrendered prisoners of war, on condition that they should be 
exempted from plunder^ conducted to Montreal, and^ treated with 
humanity. These conditions, however, the marquis did not punc- 
tually observe. The British officers and soldiers were insulted 
by the savage Indians, who robbed them of their clothes and bag-' 
gage, massacred several men as they stood defenceless on the 
parade, assassinated Lieutenant De la Court, as he lay wounded 
m his tent, under the protection of a French officer, and barba- 
rously scalped all the sick people in the hospital : finally, Mont- 
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calm, in direct violation of the articles, as well :is in contempt of 
common humanity, delivered up above twenty men of the garrison 
to the Indians, in lieu of the same number they had lost during the 
siege j and, in all probability, these miserable captives were put 
to death by those barbarians with the most excruciating tortures, 
according to the execrable custom of the country, 'those who- 
countenance the perpetration of cruelties, at which human nature 
shudders with horror, ought to be branded as infamous to all pos- 
terity. Such, however, were the trophies that, in the course of 
the American war, distinguished the operations of a people who • 
themselves upon politeness, and the virtues of humanity, 
file prisoners taken at Oswego, after having been thus barba- 
rously treated, were conveyed in batteaux to Montreal, where they, 
had no reason to complain of their reception; and before the end 
of the year, they were exchanged. 'I'he victors immediately de- 
molished the two forts (if they deserved that denomination) in. 

• which they found ong hundred and twenty-one pieces of ai-tillery, 

fourteen mortars, with a' ^reat quantity of ammunition, warlike 
V stores, and provision, besides two sloops, and two hundred bat- 

teaux, which likewi.se fell into their hands. Such an important ma- 
gazine deposited in a place altogether iiidcfensiblo, and without the 
reach of immediate succour, was a flagrant jiroof of cgregioufToll wm* 
temerity, and misconduct. 

XXXV. 'Die Earl of Loudoun finding the seasop too far art- 
vanced to admit of any enterprize against the enemy, c.\erted all 
his endeavours in making preparations for an early campaign in the 
epring, securing the frontiers of the English colonies, in forming 
an uniform plan of action, and promoting a spirit of harmony 
among the different governments, which had been long divided by 
jarring interests, and other sources of dissension. Meanwhile, 
the forts Edward and William-Henry were put in a proper pos- 
ture of defence, and secured with numerous garrisons ; and the 
fbrees put into winter-quarters at Albany, where comfortable bar- 
racks were built for that purpose. Fort-Granvilla, on the confines 
of Pennsylvania, an inconsiderable block-house, was surprised by 
a pai^ of French and Indians, who made the garrison prisoners, 
consisting of tVfo-and-twent^ soldiers, with a few women and chil- 
dren. These they loaded with flour and provision, and drove tlieni 
into captivity ; but the fort they reduced to ashes. Many shocking 
murders were perpetrated upon defenceless people, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, in different parts of the fironflers; but these 
outrages were in some measure balanced by the advantages re- 
aulting from a treaty of peace, which the Governor of Pennsyt- 
vania concluded with the Delaware Indians, a- powerful tribe that 
dwell upon the river Sasquehanna, forming, as it were, a line 
along the southern skirts of the province. At the same time the. 
Governor of Virginia secured the friendship and alliance of the 
Cherokces and Catawbas, two powerful nations adjoining to that 
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colonj, who were able to bring three thousand fighting men into 
the field. Ail these circumstances considercil, Great llritain had 
reason to expect that the ensuing campaign would bo vigorously 
prosecutcri in America, especially as a fresh reinforcement of 
troops, with a great supply of warlike stores were sent to that 
country in fourteen transports, under convoy of two ships of 
war, which sailed from Cork, in. Ireland about the beginning of 
November. 

XXXVI. No action df great import-ance distinguished the 
naval transactions of this year on the side of America. In the 
begiiuiiog of June, Captain Spry, who commanded a small 
squadron, cruising off Louisbourg, in the island of Cape-Breton, 
took the Arc en Ciel, a French ship of fifty guns, having on board 
near six hundred men, with a large quantity of stores and provi* 
sions for the garrison. He likewise made prize of another French 
ship, with seventy soldiers, two hundred barrels of powder, two 
large brass mortars, and other stores of tliu like destination. On 
the twenty-seventh day of July Commodore Holmes, being in the 
same laliturle, with two large ships and a couple of sloops, en- 
gaged two licuch ships of the line and four frigates, and obliged 
tlieiii to sheer off, after an obstinate dispute. A great number of 
iiriva^rs weie equipped in this country, as well as in the West- 
luditiMlands belonging to the crown of Great Britain; and as thoso 
seas swarmed witli French vessels, their cruisers proved very advan- 
tageous to ilic adventurers. 

XXXVll. Scenes of higher import were this year acted by the ’ 
British anus in the East-Indies. The cessation of hostilities 
between tlte English and French companies on tlie peninsula of 
Indus, though it encouraged Mr. Clive to visit his native country, 
was not of long duration; for in a few months both sides recom- 
menced their operations, no longer as auxiliaries to the princes of 
the country, but as principals and rivals, both in arms and com- 
merce. Major [jawrence, who now enjoyed the chief command 
of the English force, obtained divers advantages over the enemy; 
and prosecuted bis success with such vigour, as in all probability 
would in a little time have terminated the war according to his own 
wish, when the progress of his arms was interrupted and sus- 
pended by an unfortunate event at Calcutta, the cause of which 
is not easily explained : for extraordinary pains have been taken to 
throw a veu over some transactions, from whence this calamity. was 
immediately or remotely derived. 

XXXVIII. The old Suba or Viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, dying in the month of April, in the year one tliousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six, was succeeded by liis adopted son, Sur 
Raja al Dowlat, a young man of violent passions, witliout prin- 
ciple, fortitude, or good faith, who began his administration with 
acts of perfidy and violence. In all probability, his design against 
the English settlements was suggested by his rapacious disposi- 
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tioD, on a belief that they abounded vith treasure; as the pre> 
tences which he used for commencing hostilities were altogether 
inconsistent, false and frivolous. In the month of May, he caused 
the English factory at Cassimbuzzar to be invested, and inviting 
Mr. VV^tts, the chief of the factory, to a conference, under the 
sanction of a safe conduct, detained liim as prisoner ; then, by 
means of fraud and force intermingled, made himself master of 
the factory. This exploit being achieved, he made no secret of 
his design to deprive the English of all tlieir settlements. With 
this view he marched to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous 
army, and invested the place, which was then in no posture of 
defence. > 

XXXIX. The governor, intimidated by the number and power 
of the enemy, abandoned the fort, and with some principal person^ 
residing in the settlement, took refuge on board a ship in tlie river, 
carrying along with them their most valuable effects, and tlie 
books of the company. Thus the defence of tlie place devolved 
to Mr. Holwell, the second in command, who, with tlie assistance 
of a few gallant officers, and a very feeble garrison, maintained it 
with uncommon courage and resolution against several attacks, 
until he was overpowered by numbers, and the enemy had forced 
their way into the castle. Then he was obliged to submi|[^ancl^ 
the Suba or Viceroy, promised on the word of a soldier, that im 
injury should be done to him or his garrison. Nevertheless, thdf 
were all driven, to the number of one hundred and forty>six persons 
of both sexes, into a place called the Black Hole Prison, a cube 
of about eighteen feet, walled up to tlie eastward and southward, 
the only quarters from which tliey could expect the least re 
freshing air, and open to the westward by two windows strongly 
barred witli iron, tiwough wiiich there was no perceptible circula- 
tion. The humane reader will conceive with horror the miserable 
situation to which they must have been reduced, when thus stewed 
up in a close sultry night under such a climate as that of Bengal, 
especially when he reflects that many of them were wounded, and 
all of them fatigued with hard duty. Transported with rage to find 
themselves thus barbarously cooped up in a place where tliey 
must be exposed to suffocation, those hapless victims endeavoured 
to force open the door, that they might rush upon the swords of 
the barbarians by whom they were surrounded; but all their 
efforts were ineffectual ; the door was made to open inwards, and 
being once shut upon tliem, the crowd pressed upon it so strongly 
as to render all their endeavours abortive : then they were over- 
whelmed with distraction and despair. Mr. Holwell who had 
placed himself at one of the windows, accosted a Jemmautdaar, 
or Serjeant of the Indian guard, and having endeavoured to excite 
his compassion, by drawing a pathetic picture of their sufferings, 
promised to gratify him with a thousand rupees in the morning, if 
he could find means to remove one half of them into a separate 
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apartment. The soldier, allured by the promise of such a reward, 
assured him he would do his endeavour for their relief, and retired 
for that purpose, but in a few minutes returned, and told him that 
the Suba, by whose order alone such a step could be taken, was 
asleep, and no person durst disturb his repose. By this time a 
profuse sweat had broke out on every individual, and this was 
attended with an insatiable thirst, which became the more intole- 
rable as tlie.body was drained of its moisture. In vain those mi- 
serable objects stripped thpiuKlves of tlieir clothes, squatted down 
on their hams, and fanne^me air with their hats, to produce a 
refreshing uudubt^n. Many were unable to rise again from this 
posture, b^ falling down were trod to death, or suiibcatcd. The 
dreadful J nptom of thirst was now accompanied with a dif- 
tkult3r ofKpiration, and every individual gasped for breath. Their 
di tpitiiJjiffiic outrageous : again they attempted to force tlie door, 
J and provoke the guard to fire upon them by execration and abuse. 

^ 'J'he cry of “Water! Water!” issued from every mouth. Even 
the Jenimautdaar was moved to compassion at their distress. He 
ordered his soldiers to bring some skius of water, which served 
only to enrage the appetite, and increase the general agitation, 
^was no other way of conveying it through the windows but 
and this was rendered ineffectual by the eagerness and 
krts of the wretched prisoners,' who sight of it struggled 
tved even in fits of delirium. In consequence of these con- 
very little reached those who stood nearest the windows, 
while the rest, at the farther end of the prison, were totally ex- 
cluded from all relief, and continued calling upon their friends for 
assistance, and conjuring them by all the tender cries of pity and 
affection. To those who were indulged, it proved pernicious: 
for instead of allaying their thirst, it enraged tlieir impatience for 
more. The confusion became general and horrid: all was clamour 
and contest ; those who were at a distance endeavoured to force 
their passage to the window, and the weak were pressed down to 
the ground, never to rise again. The inhuman ruffians without, 
derived entertainment from their misery : they supplied the pri- 
soners with more water, and held up lights close to the bars that 
they might enjoy the inhuman pleasure of seeing them fight for the 
baneful indulgence. Mr. Hoi well seeing all his particular friends 
lying dead around him, and trampled upon by the living, finding 
himself wedged up so close as to be deprived of all motion, beg- 
ged, as the last instance of their regard, that they would remove 
the pressure, and allow him to retire from the window, that he 
might die in quiet, Even in those dreadful circumstances, which 
might be supposed to have levelled all distinction, the poor deli- 
rious wretches manifested a respect for his rank and character: 
they forthwith gave way, and he forced his passage into the centre 
^of the place, which was not crowded so much, because, by this 
time, about one-third of the number had perished, and fay in 
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little compass on the tloor, while the rest still crowded to botl> 
windows. lie retired to a platform .it the farther end of the room, 
and laj'ing down upon some of his dead friends, recommended hi» 
soul to heaven. Here his thirst grew insupportable: his difficulty 
ill breathing increased, and he was seized with a strong palpitation. 
'Iliese violent symptoms, which he could not bear, urged him 
to make another effort: he forced his way bark to the window, 
and cried aloud, “Water! for God's sake!” Me had been 
posed already dead by his wretched companions, but finding iiini 
still alive, the^xhibited another extraordinary proof of tenderness 
and regard to his person: “ Give him water, they cried^ nor 
would any of them attempt to touch it milil he luid drauL. licnow 
breathed more freely, and the palpitation ceased; but fim^iig him- 
self sliil more thirsty after drinking, lie abstained from water, and ' 
moistened his mouth from time to time, by sucking^ the ^!fr- 
spiration from Ids shirt sleeve *. The miserable prisoners, per- ^ 
cciviug the water rather aggravated than relievad their distress, 
grew clamorous for air, and repeated their insniis to the guard, 
loading the Suba and his governor w ith the most virulent reproach. 
From railing, they had recourse to prayer, beseeching heaven to 
|)ut an end to their misery. ‘They now began to droj) on all liau^.s ; 
but then a steam arose from the living .and the dead, as ^ 

and volatile as spirits of hartshorn ; so that all who could n^ ap- • 
proach the windows were suffocated. Mr. llolwell being 
of life retired once more to the platform, and stretched himself by • 
the Rev. Mr. Jervis Bellamy, who, tdgctlier with his son, a lieu- 
tenant, lay dead in each others embrace. In this situation he was 
soon deprived of sense, and lay to all appearance dead till day 
broke, when his body was discovered, and removed by his. survi- 
ving friends to one of the windows, where the fresh air revived him, 
and he was restored to his sight and senses. The Suba, at last, ' 
being informed that the greater part of the prisoners were suffb- 
cated, enquired if the cliief was alive; and being answered in the 
affirmative, sent an order for their immediate release, when no 
more than twenty-three survived of an hundred and forty-six who 
had entered alive. 

XL. Nor was the late deliverance, even of these few, owing to 
any sentiment of compassion in the viceroy. He had received in- 
timation, that there was a considerable treasure secreted in the fort, 
and that Mr. Holwell knew the place where it was clepo.sited. 

That gentleman, who, with his surviving companions, had been 
seized with a putrid fever, immediately upon their release, was 
dragged in that condition before the inhuman Suba, who ques- 
tioned him about the treasure, which existed 110 where but in his 

•In his despair of obtaining water, this iinh'ippy gviillenian had .attcmpied to 
drink his own urine, hnt fimnd it iiilolembly hitter, n berms the moisture timt 
flowed from the pores of his body was soft, pleasant and 1 cfreshiiij;. 
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own imagination ; and would give no credit to his protestations, 
when he solemnly declared he knew of no such deposit. Mr. Hol- 
well and three of his friends were loaded with fetters, and con- 
veyed three miles from the Indian camp, where they lay all night 
exposed to a severe rain; next morning they were brought back 
to town, still manacled, under the scorching beams of a sun in- 
tensely hot; and must infallibly have expired, had not nature 
expelled the fever in large painful boils, that covered almost the 
whole body. In this piteous condition fliey were embarked in an 
open boat for Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal, and underwent 
such cruel treatment and misery in their passage, ns would shuck 
the humane reader, should he peruse the particulars. At Mux- 
adavad they were led through the city in chains, as a .spectacle to 
the inhabitants, lodged in an open stable, and treated for some 
days arthe worst of criminals. At leugth, tlie Suba’s grandmother 
interposed her mediation in their behalf; and as that prince w.as by 
this time convinced that there was no treasure concealed at Calcutta, 
he ordered them to be set at liberty. When some of his sycophants 
opposed the indulgence, representing that Mr. Hoi well had still 
enough left to pay a considerable ransom, he replied with some 
► of compunction and generosity, “ If he has any thing left, 

l^nim keep it: his sufferings have been great: he shall have his 
Mr. Holwell and his friends w'cre no sooner unfettered, 
, wt ■mi they took water for the Dutch Tanksall or mint, in the 
’ neighbourhood of that city, where they were received w ith great 
tenderness and humanity. The reader, we hope, will excuse us 
for having thus particularised a transaction so interesting and ex- 
traordinary in all its circumstances. The Suba having destroyed 
Calcutta, and dispersed the inhabitants, extorted large sums from 
the French and Dutch factories, that he might display a spirit of 
impartiality against all the Europeans, even in his oppression, and 
returned to his city of Muxadavad in triumph. By the reduction 
of Calcutta, the English East-India company’s affairs were so 
much embroiled in that part of the world that perhaps nothing 
could have retrieved them but the interposition of a national force, 
and the good fortune of a Clive, whose enterprises were always 
crowned with success. 

XLI. As the English East-India company had, for a whole 
century, been at a considerable expence in maintaining a marine 
force at Bombay, to protect their ships from the piracies of the 
Angrias, who had rendered themselves independent princes, and 
fortified Geriah in that neighbourhood; many unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made to destroy their naval power, aud reduce 
the fortress, under which they always took shelter. In the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, the fleet of Tullagee 
Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three Dutch ships of force, 
which they either took or destroyed. Elated with this success, 
he boasted that he should in a little time sweep the seas of the 
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Europeans, and began to build some large ships to reinforce liio 
grabs and gallivats, which were the vessels on which hehad formerly 
depended. Next year his neighbours the Mahrattas, having sig- 
nified to the presidency at Bombay, that they were dis|K>sed to 
Join in the necessary service of humbling this common enemy so 
formidable to the whole Malabar coast. Commodore Janies was 
detached with some ships of force to attack Angria, in conjunction 
with those allies. They accordingly joined him with seven grabs 
and sixty gallivats. They proceeded to the harbour of Sevem- 
droog, where Angria’s fleet lay at anchor: but they no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach than they slipjied their cables, 
and stood out to sea. He chased them with all the canvass he 
could carry; but their vessels being lighter than his, they escaped; 
and he returned to Sevemdroog, which is a fortress situated on an 
island within musquet-shot of the main land, strongly, but irregu- 
larly fortified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces of cannon. 
There were three other small forts on the continent, the largest of 
which was called Goa. On the second day of April, the commo- 
dore began to batter and bombard the Island, fort, and fort Goa, 
at the same time, 'fhat of Sevemdroog was set on fire; one of the 
magazines blew up; a general conflagration ensued ; the garrisc^^ 
were overwhelmed with fire and confusion; the English seami^ 
landed under cover of the fire from the ships, and took the pwe 
by storm with very little loss. The other forts were immediritlW. 
surrendered, and all of these, by treaty delivered to the Mahrattas. 
On the eighth of April, the commodore anchored oft' Bancote, 
now called Fort Victoria, one of the most northern parts of An- 
gria’s dominion, which surrendered without opposition, and still 
remains in the hands of the English East-India company, by the 
consent of the Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is a great 
trade for salt and other commodities sent hither from Bombay. ' 
XLII. It was in November following, that the squadron under 
Admiral Watson arrived at Bombay, where it was resolved to give 
Angria the finishing stroke, still in conjunction with the Mahrattas. 
Mean while Commodore James was sent to reconnoitre Gcriah, 
the capital of his dominions, and to sound the depth of the har- 
bour; a service which he successfully performed. The admiral 
being joined by a division of ships, fitted out at the company’s ex- 
pence, having on board a body of troops commanded by Colonel, 
Clive, sailed on the seventh day of February, and found in the 
neighbourhood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, consisting of four 
grabs, and forty smaller vessels, called gallivats, lying to the north- 
ward of the place, in a creek called Hajipore; and a land-army 
of horse and foot amounting to seven or eight thousand men, the 
whole commanded by Rhamagee Punt, who had already taken one 
small fort, and was actually treating about the surrender of Ge- 
riah. Angria himself had quitted the place, but his wife and fa- 
mily remained under the protection of his brother-in-law ; who. 
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being summoned to surrender by a message from the admiral, re- 
plied that he would defend the place to the last extremity. In 
consequence of this refusal, the whole English fleet in two divi- 
sions, sailed on the twelfth day of February into the harbour, and 
sustained a warm fire from the enemy’s batteries as they passed, 
as well as from the grabs posted in the harbour fur that purpose; 
this, however, was soon silenced after the ships were brought to 
their stations, so as to return the salutation. Between the hours 
of four and five in the afternoon, a shell being thrown into one of 
Angria’s armed vessels, set her on fire ; and the flames communi- 
cating to the rest, they were all destroyed; between six and 
seven the fort was set on fire by another shell; and soon after the 
firing ceased on both sides. The admiral suspecting that the go- 
vernor of the place would surrender it to the Mahrattas rather tlian 
to the English, disembarked all the troops under Mr.Clive, that 
he might be at hand, in case of emergency, to take possession. 
In the mean time, the fort was bombarded; the line of battle 
ships were warped near enough to batter in breach ; and then the 
admiral sent an oflicer, with a flag of truce to the governor, re- 

f ing hjm to surrender. His proposal being again rejected, the 
lish ships renewed their fire ne.xt day with redoubled vigour, 
ut one o’cloclrthe magazine of the fort blew up, and at four 
garrison hung out a white flag for capitulation. The parley 
ensued proving ineffectual, the engagement began again, and 
continued till fifteen minutes after five; when the white flag was 
again displayed, and now the governor submitted to the terms 
which were imposed. Angria’s flag was immediately hauled down; 
and two English captains, taking possession of the fort with a 
detachment, forthwith hoisted the British ensign. To these 
captains, whose names were Buchannan and Forbes, the 
Mahrattas offered a bribe of fifty thousand rupee?, if they 
would allow them to pass their guards, that they might take pos- 
session of the fort for themselves; but this otfer was rejected 
with disdain, and immediately disclosed to Colonel Clive, who 
took effectual measures to frustrate their design. In this place, 
which was reduced with very inconsiderable loss, the conquerors 
found above two hundred cannon, six brass mortars, a large quan- 
tity of ammunition, witli money and effects to the value of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds. The fleet which was de- 
strpyed consisted of eight grabs, one ship finished, two upon the 
stocks, and a good number of gallivats. Among the prisoners, 
the admiral found Augria’s wife, children, and mother, towards 
whom he demeai^ himself w'ith great humanity. Three hundred 
European soldiers and as many sepoys, were left to guard the 
fort; and four of the company’s armed vessels remained in the 
harbour for the defence^of the place, which was extremely well si- 
tuated for commerce*.''’' 

* Wbeu tbe admiral entered their apartment, the whole family shedding 
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XLIII. The admiral and Mr. Clive sailed back to Madras in 
triumph, and there another plan was formed for restoring the com- 
pany’s affairs upon the Ganges, recovering Calcutta, and taking 
vengeance on the cruel Viceroy of Bengal. In October they set 
sail again for the bottom of the bay; and about the beginning of 
December arrived at Balasore, in die Kingdom of Bengal. Ha- 
ving crossed the Braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges as 
far as Falta, where they found Governor Drake, and the other per- 
sons who had escaped on board of the ships when Calcutta was 
invested. Colonel Clive was disembarked with his forces to attack 
the fort of Busbndgia by land, while the admiral battered it by 
sea ; but the place being ill-provided with cannon, did not hold 
out above an hour after the tiring began. This conquest being 
achieved at a very easy purchase, two of the great ships anchored 
between Tanny fort and a battery on the other side of the river, 
which were abandoned before one shot was discharged against 
either; thus the passage was laid open to Calcutta, the reduction 
of which we shall record amo^^g the transactions of the ensuing 
year. 

flotnls of tears, fell with their faces to the grouiid; from which heini; raised, t^ 
mother of Anuria, told liim, in a piteous tone, (lie pei^e had no kiiii;, she no 
her dautthtiT no liusbandt their children no father, llie admiral replyin)t, v 
must look upon him as their father and their friend;” the youngest hoy, about 
six years of aye, seized him by the hand, and sobbing exclaimed, “ then you sITbIt 
be my father.” Mr. Watson was so affected with this pathetic address, th.at 
the tears trickled down his cheeks, while be assured them they might depend 
upon his prutection and friendship. 
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